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From Oran, we learn that the cholera has made quick work with a 
sixteenth part of the population, but that his ravages are on the decrease. 
In hopes that he will not visit Algiers during my absence, | propose very 
soon to take a voyage along the eastern coast as far as Bona. In 
the mean time, I determined to get as far to the interior south of 
Algiers—if the words ‘ far’ and ‘ interior’ can be applied without ridicule 
to the distance of twenty miles. The village of Douera, where there is a 
French camp of 2000 men, is fifteen miles from Algiers. Five miles 
farther on, in the direction of Belida, is the plain of Boufaric, where 
the natives hold a weekly fair, and meet the French on terms of amity. 
Indeed, the French consider the tribes of that plain as their subjects, 
and my friend Colonel Maret has been appointed Aga of Boufaric ; but 
no European ventures to the fair, except under military protection. At 
the weekly fair there was to be a review of the native cavalry in the 
French pay, and of some battalions of French infantry. So [ took the 
road on horseback one morning, intending, after I had seen the fair and 
the review, to return ere nightfall to Algiers. I committed a double 
error, however ; first, in not providing against the chance of rain, and, in 
the next place, in choosing a companion as ignorant of the country as 
myself, instead of riding by the side of C olonel Maret and his cavalry. 
These left Algiers by dawn ‘of day, and, joined by a body of infantry 
at Douera, were at Boufaric long before noon. We set off an hour 
later, and when we reached the camp at Douera, the French troops had 
leftit ; but my ignorant and self-sufficient comrade assured me that he 
knew the w ay to Boufaric perfectly well. He showed his knowledge of 
the country, however, by leading me out of the shortest way, over 
pathless and wild fields, in quest of Boufaric, where we wandered a 
long time at random till we stopped at an Arab dascra, and then a native 
pointed out to us,the plain of the fair with his finger. In the mean 
time, after a beautiful morning, the clouds gathered in blackness, and 
it began to rain halberds, as the French sav. Those African showers 
know nothing of the juste milieu; IL was ‘soused for an hour as if 
under buckets, with nothing to protect me but a light great-coat, 
Whilst my comrade sat covered with oilskins that made him water- 
proof from top to toe. At last we got a sight of the Zouaves, or Moorish 
horsemen, in their white bernousses, and as the rain abated, the weather 
permitted them to go through some of their wonderful evolutions. They 
skim the plain like swallows, and they wheel, stop, and load, and fire 
cither forwards or backwards with a dexterity which I have never seen 
equalled, though I have witnessed reviews of the best troops of Europe. 
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If the French ever conquer this regency, it will be chiefly by increasing 
the native cavalry. A French dragoon officer tells me that he is learn- 
ing the Moorish manauvres, but for this purpose he has bonghta 
Moorish saddle, which, as it curves up some half a foot both in back 
and front, gives the rider the longest possible command of his sword in 
a forward charge, and enables him to fire in retreat with a precision 
impracticable on a flat Euro pean saddle. 

T he fay Yr at Bout iric offered no spec tac ‘le of any interest. The ‘re were 

some native temporary tents, at the doors of which the Kabyles and 
Arabs were selling all sorts of country produce, and here and there 
regaling themselves with coffe \feanwhile, though with no regret, I 
had lost my companion, aud curiosity prompted me to ride on alone in 
the direction of Belida. The face of the country, like all that [had seen 
since getting four miles beyond Algiers, is destitute of all the rich cul- 
tivation which surrounds the « capital. Trees are to be met with, but not 
in abundance. Generally speaking, the landscape has a brown, desolate 
appearance like that of the Scotch Highlands, and afar off you might 
think it covered with heath. But the principal production of the soil is 
the dwarf palm-tree, which, though called so, has no affinity with the 
tree of dates, but is only a shrub: it is, however, a far richer shrub 
than our Highland heather: its leaves are browsed upon by cattle, and 
its root is eaten by the Arabs themselves. I rode so far south as to get 
avery dim and distant sight of Belda. T he country is wild and house- 
less, but | came up to a native dascra, consisting of a few miserable 
sheds covered with reeds, and seeing a girl milking a cow before one of 
them, LT signed to her that I wanted a drink, and held out a piece of 
silver. ‘The litle wench, however, looked very saucily at me, aud with 
an angry wafture of her hand desired me to depart. I rode on for some 
time in the direction of Belida, saying to myself, £ This is really tan- 
talizing—to be so near a genuine Moorish howe, ond not to get as far as 
even its suburbs ;’ but retlecting that IT could not well return to Algiers 
except in European company, and feeling my curiosity damped by the 
wetness of my skin, I turned round, and reached the French iroops 
just as their review was concluding. 

Belida is situated so very near to the foot of the lesser Atlas, that 
when the Kabvles and Arabs forced the French out of it, their balls from 
the lowest fastnesses of the mountain used to reach into the middle of the 
town. | understand that it is surrounded by a wall of no great height, 
Which, hke all the houses, is built in What is called prise, that i is, of clay 
compacted in irames of wood ; a mode of building which you often meet 
with in France to the south of Lyons. The houses are constructed after 


the general Moorish fashion, with the windows looking into an internal 
square court, but scarcely any of them have more than one story. In 
1825 an earthquake shook Belida, and the only houses that were spared 
were the lowest-rooted. Of the earthquake it cannot be said,as of Death, 
that he knocks with an impartial foot at the palaces of kings and the 
cots of paupers, for he seems to have a sworn spite at lofty architecture ; 
ai al i the Belidians have since omitted second stories. 

In July, 1830, the people of Belida invited the French to come and 
defend them against the Kabyles. General Bourmont set out with 
twelve companies of the é/ile, and some chasseurs and artillery, and 


slept in the town on the night of the 23rd. But on the following day, 
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before noon, some of his picked men were picked off by the muskets of 
the mountaineers, and he thought it was incumbent on him to order a ge- 
neral re treat. His troops set out in column between two lines of flankers. 
From two o’clock till sunset, they were harassed by a force of 4000 natives, 
the Moors of the town having been compelled to join against them, and the 
natives skirmished with them in front, flank, and rear, till they halted 
and bivouacked a few miles beyond Boufaric, in the direction of Algiers. 
There they spent a hideous night amidst the cries of their own wounded *, 
In this retreat the French remarked that the Moors harassed them less 
fiereely than the Kabyles and Arabs ; and they had scarcely reached 
Algicrs when a messenger arrived from the Belidians, apologizing for 
their conduct, and ascribing it to compulsion. It surprises me that 
Captain Rozet, who is otherwise so candid as to blame the misdoings of 
his countrymen very freely, should inveigh against Bourmont in this in- 
stance, because he had the ‘ill- timed clemency, “ la clemence inte mpes- 
tive,’ not to have shot this messenger in front of the camp. It is an 
extreme case, indeed, that would justify the execution of an ambassador, 
and General Bourmont, in my opinion, behaved very properly. He ac- 
cepted the apology on an understanding that the people of Belida would be 
friendly in future to the French. I believe that the former spoke the truth 
in saying that they had been compelled to take arms against the French, 
Belida, before the earthquake, contained between 6000 and 7000 in- 
habitants—at present it scarcely reckons half that number, so that the 
fighting men cannot exceed 500. The Bedouins were oppressing them 
they prayed the French to come and protect them ; expecting, of 
course, that they would come in suflicient force: but the troops had 
scarcely slept and breakfasted when they found themselves obliged to 
evacuate the town—the Bedouins entered, and commanded its citizens 
tu take arms against the Christians. W hat could the Belidians do? I 
see no proof of treachery in their conduct. 
In the following year, under Clausel’s government, the French, with 
a force of FOOO infantry, besides cavalry and artillery, took Belida by 
storm; and on that occasion they could not well be accused of any ¢//- 
timed clemenc y, for the pillage of the place continued an entire day, and 
one-half of their army having gone out to pursue the Bedouins up ! Mount 
Atlas, as well as to lay waste all habitations with fire, the remaining 
battalions, suspecting that the townsmen were »plotting an insurrection, 
amused themselves for six hours with military executions. The night 
that closed on that butchery exhibited the orange orchards and the 
fairest fields in the world illuminated for miles around by the conflagra- 
tion of huts and houses. Really, at the hazard of appearing inconsis- 
tent, | could sometimes retract my wishes for the success of the French 
in Africa, when I read their own accounts of these absurd and brutal 
expeditions. Nobody can regret that they reaped no permanent advan- 
tage from conquests thus misused. One of their generals, indeed, con- 








* There is a difference betw een Capt. Rozet’ s account of the loss of the French 
in this retreat, and the account of Bourmont himself. The General says, in his 
despatch to the Minister, Prince Polignac, that, in the whole course of the 24th, 
the day of retreat, there were only eight Frenchmen killed and thirty wounded, 
but almost all slightly. Capt. Rozet reckons the entire number mus hors de combat 
at fifty-one, of whom eleven were killed. Among the slain was Bourmont’s chief 
aide- -de-camp, 
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gratulated his army on their glory when the fires of their bivouacs might 
be seen on the mountain-tops mingling their blaze with the stars of 
heaven. But this mock sublime ended in serious humihation. The 
army of Mount Atlas returned hunted and diminished to Algiers. 
Notwithstanding these reflections on the misconduct of the French, L 
rejoined them at Boufaric, very glad of their company, which I had all 
the way to Douera. By this time the weather had changed from 
showers to heat and brilhance. The sun of this climate, if he hides 
himself for a time, bursts suddenly from his concealment, like a tyrant 
who is jealous that vou may have forgotten him. For the present I 
found no fault with the power and splendour of his solar majesty ; he 
warmed my chill skin, and he dried my clothes, till they smoked like a 
blanket, or flannel petticoat, fresh from a tub of hot water, that has 
been wrung out by the hands of some strong washerwoman, and hung 
up before the fire. | might have guessed that this was not a wholesome 
way of being dried (st mens non leva fuisset) ; but my sensations were 
avreeable, not to say delicious, as I wound along a sunny road, skirted 
with laurel-roses, and listened to the martial music of the band. Ar- 
rived at Douera, I felt an irresistible drowsiness come over me. My 
clothes, | thought to myself, are now completely dried ; the dews of the 
night, ond possibly rain, will come on before | can reach Algiers, so I 
will seek a lodging here. I therefore struck up along the camp to a 
sorry auberge which hes behind it, which has only a billiard-room on 
the ground floor, frequented by the French officers, and a garret aloft, 
with a ladder for Stairs, **Can vou give mea good bed, landlord?” “ Yes, 
Sir, a very good bed.” So I ascended the gradus ad Puarnassum, but 
found that the tres bon lit comprised only a paillasse and a rug ; nathiess. 
1 was very weary, and | laid myself down in my clothes. In two hours, 
however, | awoke in great agony, feeling every act of respiration like the 
driving of a tenpenny nail into my left breast; in short, I had a regular 
pleurisy. I got up, and, groping my way to the trap- deer. descended to 
the lower room, where I seated myself beside the fire. The French 
officers, seeing me so ill, behaved very humanely. One of them went 
off immediately to the camp for a surgeon, and brought him. The 
doctor's advice that I should be bled, and put into a comfortable bed, 
produced a confession from the auberziste, that my bon it had no hed- 
clothes. On this, a French colonel (his name I am ashamed to leave a 
blank, for though [took it down next day, I unfortunately lost the me- 
morandum) sent for bed-clothes from his own tent. The kindness of 
this worthy man [ shall never forget: his strong resemblance to my 
brave and gentle cousin, Captain Robert Campbell, of the Navy, now no 
more, heightened, though fortuitously and fancifully, my sense of his at- 
tention. Bleeding, andac ataplasin apphed to my breast, afforded me 
a little relief, and thus I hoped to have spent the night, if not in sleep, at 
least in comparative composure. T consoled myself with thinking that, 
shi arp as the pain was, it was not quite so hideous as I could imagine 
pain to be. But I was disturbed in these thankful reflections, by find- 
ing that my garret was infested by a legion of rats. Some of them, 
of the size of leverets, leaped upon my bed. The pleasant smell 
of my cataplasm had made me popular among them. ‘* Oh!’ I ex- 
claimed, like Mrs. Be *verley in the “ Gamester,”” “if affliction would 
take any shape but this !’? for my horror of rats is unspeakable ; and 
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that night passed over me “ dike a phartasmagoria or a hideous dream,” 

By efforts of my voice that brought back the tenpenny nail in its full 
vigour, TI got the landlord to come up. ‘*Oh, mon hédte! have you never 
a cat in the house? I will give twenty france for her company till to- 
morrow.” “ Helas! Monsieur,” he replied, “if you gave me a thou- 
sand frances I could not find you a cat; there is no keeping one in the 
camp of Douera!’?? “Why not?” “ Because the French soldiers 
steal them.” “ And what do they do with them ?”? “ Why, itis alleged 
that they make pies and soup of them.” ** Confound them, I wish 
these rats were down their throats : but have you no dog?”? “ No, Sir, 
none but that fierce chained mastiff who is barking i in the y ard, and he 
would be as likely to devour you as the rats.” * Woe's me,” I said, 
“then put a couple of candles at my bedside, and reach me my horse- 
whip.’ With that weapon in the hand of my arm which had not been 
bled [ had now to defend myself; and though the effort was agonizing, 
I struck frequently at the intruders. I have an indistinct recollection 
of seeing and striking at one who was sitting on his hind legs, and 
whetting his teeth in the act to spring at me; but I cannot quite 
trust to my -recollections, for I certainly bee ame light-headed, and 
imagined I saw black, white, and blue rats. I nevertheless got a short 
morning sleep, and was well enough to receive some of the French 
officers who called to inquire for me. In the course of next day, IT was 
conveyed in a carriage to Algiers, and never was I more thankful than 
to find myself in my bed in M. Descousse’s house, and my skilful friend 
Dr. Riviere prescribing for me. He applied seventy-five leeches to my 
breast, and as many between my shoulders. How relative are our ideas 
of home! Algiers is now to me ahome; I have friends here to watch 
me night and day, and their care has already relieved my sufferings. 


Letter XV. 


By means of leeches—the only backbiters that ever did good in this 
world—I got rid of my pleurisy; but it was followed by an attack of 
acute rheumatism, which for a time set my doctors— for | had two of 
them—with all their bathing, bleeding, and ditte (the last is a scientific 
term for starvation), at defiance. Whilst I was thus suffering, my 
friend our consul called on me, and insisted that I should be removed to 
his house, where I should find many comforts and conveniences that 
could not be expected in a lodging. T accepted his imvitation, and ex- 
perienced every possible kindness and attention under his roof. Among 
the many marks of Mr. and Mrs. St. John’s friendship, that which I 
felt as most delicately hospitable, was their sending every morning to 
inquire after my health—not one of their domestics, but one of their 
sweet little saints, who, without entering, knocked with her pretty 
knuckle at my chamber-door and said, “ Papa and mamma have sent 
me to ask how you are this morning?’ I felt as if there was a healing 
charm in the voice of the inquiring cherub. By-and-by I was able to 
come down and shake hands with all the family in their breakfast 
parlour. At the end of a month I was quite recovered. 

If you remember the story of an Irish actor, who advertised that 
having lost considerably by his last benefit he was thereby induced to 
take another, I am afraid you will compare me to that sapient personage 
when I tell you that I had no sooner recovered the health I had lost in 
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my trip to Boufaric, than T resolved on making another to Bona. That 
place, still remarkable for its coral fishery, is the farthest eastern town 
in the Algerine regeney possessed by the French. I got a passage 
thither for myself and my servant on board the government steamer, 
and was happy to have for my fellow-voyager Mr. Brown, the American 
consul at Algiers. Reeollecting my voyage across the Mediterranean, I 
winced sorely at the anticipation of sea-sickness in a mid-winter sail 
along the coust, of 200 miles in going, and as many in returning. But 
the holy St. hetio. I verily believe, sent us propitious weather, if the 
saints in Heaven have anything to do with earthly weather and steam 
navigation. We were aboard about noon, and though it was the 8th of 
January, the deck was warm with sunshine, and the seca was as smooth 
as glass. The motion of the vessel, far from sickening me, combined 
with the balmy air to Lo my spirits. My fancy luxuriated tn 
comparing our vessel to the car of some ocean divinity, and T recalled 
the line 9 
* Atque rotis sammas levibus perlabitur undas.” 

I paced the deck with no other discontentment than a longing for din- 
ner, and sat down at times to peruse a small Elzivir copy of ‘ Leo 
\fricanus,” which T had brought in my pocket. [find that Leo de- 
scribes Algiers as having been famous even in his time for the beauty 
of its circumjacent villas and gardens, and the plain of the a 
which, by the way, was so called after the name of a Roman emperor 
daughter, as remarkably fruitful. We sailed—or, I should rather pach 
we wheeled—too far from the coast to have a distinct view of it, but 
were near enough to see that it is rocky and mountamous, Early in 
the day we passed the place where the river Bouberak discharges itself 
into the sea, and forms a bound: ary between the provinces of ‘Titer and 
Constantina. About a league from thence I could compute, though | 
could not discern, that we were off Dellys, a town described by Leo 
Africanus under the name of Tedelles. , How much would I have given 
if T could have baited with satety for an hour or two at this interesting 
spot, that | might have compared Leo’s account of Tedelles with its 
present condition; but to land at any point of the coast which the 
French have not occupied would be making a voluntary sacrifice 
of one’s lite and liberty. Leo describes Tedelles as, in his own 
time, a very large town surrounded with strong and high walls, and 
Oc upied by an industrious and wealthy pe ople amous for dyeing cloth, 
an occupation to which their streams and fountains were favourable. 
Speaking as a contemporary, he adds, that the mhabitants were gay 
and ingenious, almost every individenl being able to play on the harp 
and accompany it with singing. Their land, he says, is fruitful, and 
their dress is sumptuous. Fish, he tells us, was so plentiful, that there 
was no need of a fish-market, for the amateurs of fishing caught such 
loads that they distributed their booty gratis. John Leo Africanus, the 
traveller and geographer, was a native of Granada, of Moorish extrac- 
tion. When that city was taken by the arms of Ferdinand and Isabella 
in 1492, he retired into Africa, from which circumstance he derived 
his surname. He studied the Arabic language at Fez; and partly as 
an ambassador from the king of the country, partly for his own 
pleasure, he made several journe) ys in Europe, lesser Asia and Africa, 
of which he wrote a narrative in Arabic. Having fallen into the hands 
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of pirates at the Isle of Zerb, he was sold to a master who presented 
him to Leo X. That pontiff afforded him a favourable reception on 
account of his learning and talents, and having persuaded him to re- 
nounce Mahometanism, gave him his own names of John and Leo at 
the baptismal font. He acquired the Italian language at Rome, and 
translated into it his work on Africa, dating it 1526. His description 
of Africa, though its geography has the defects of the age, is reckoned 
one of the most curious of early voyages and travels, and is, upon the 
whole, in good credit for veracity. He had visited in person the most of 
the places he describes. , 

Leo travelled in Africa early in the 16th century. Doctor Shaw, 
whose travels were published two hundred years afterwards, found Dellys 
but an insignificant place surviving amidst the ruins of a larger ancient 
city, and ill supplied with water; but Leweson, half a century later, 
commemorates the industry of the inhabitants and their skill in manu- 
facturing woullen cloth. The last of these authors, however, describes a 
part of the population as addicted to a less laudable sort of industry. 
The few ships, he says, that anchor here, are exposed to the thievery of 
the natives, who, being expert swimmers and divers, cut the anchor 
ropes at night in order to occasion shipwrecks, 

On the 9th of January, before daylight, we anchored off Bougia, and 
early in the morning I went ashore, as the steamer always rests here for 
half-a-day on its way between Algiers and Bona. ‘The harbour of this 
place is pretty spacious ; but, like every other on the Algerine coast, it 
is insecure. The town itself les on the slope of a hill considerably 
above the level of the sea. Its few streets—for it is now a miserable 
place, though once of better account—are steep and tortuous, but not so 
narrow as those of Algiers. Poor as it is, it commands a glorious view 
of land and water; and even a portion of its own ruins is picturesque. 
The remains of a shapely arch on the sea-shore, which I imagine to 
have been of Roman construction—though it is covered with brush- 
wood—struck me as a beautiful object. But such is the grandeur of 
the surrounding mountain scenery, that I drop my pen in despair of 
giving you any conception of it. Scotchman as I am, and muchas I love 
my native land, I declare to you that I felt as if I had never before seen 
the full glory of mountain scenery. The African Highlands spring up 
to the sight not only with a sterner boldness than our own, but they 
borrow colours from the sun unknown to our climate, and they are man- 
tled in clouds of richer dye. The farthest-off summits looked in their 
snow like the turbans of gigantic Moors, whilst the nearer masses 
glowed in crimson and gold under the light of morning. ‘ Would that 
[ had here,”’ I exclaimed, “ one of our own true British artists !’’—for we 
alone have landscape painters. What would not Turner make of this 
scene, whilst I am vainly shedding ink to pourtray it! Apropos to 
Turner, I can give you an instance of his ready wit. Once at a dinner, 
where several artists, amateurs, and literary men were convened, a poet, 
not unknown to you, by the way of being very facetious, proposed as a 
toast the health of the painters and glaziers of Great Britain. The 
toast was drank, and Turner, after returning thanks for it, proposed the 
health of the British paper-stainers. I am afraid if Turner saw these 
mountains, and any attempt of mine to describe them, he would set me 
down as a paper-stainer. 
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I spent an hour in contemplating this splendid picture and colossal 
sculpturing by the hand of Nature. ‘The wildness of the scene is not 
unsoftened by traits of repose. The sea was like a muror to its sur- 
rounding rocks, as well as to its ships at anchor in the quiet bay. On 
the s slope of the op posite mountains you can see some native villages, 
where 

“ Summa procul villarum culmina fumant ;° 
and here and there a white marabout shows its head. To the right of 
the city, as you Jook over the harbour, a valley of some breadth extends, 
through which the river Mansourah* discharges itself into the sea; 
and from this valley the lowing of the Kabyle cattle may be heard. 

After a morning stroll, I met my fn iend Brown, and we called toge- 
ther on the English consul of the place, a Mr. Bransil. He gave us an 
excellent dejeuner dla fourchette. Mr. Bransil is a Swede—a well- 
educated man, deserving a better residence than this barbarous nook 
of the world. His abode, which has nothing to recommend it but 
a little orangery in front of it, and a fine view of the country, costs him 
twice the rent that it would fetch in London. It consists of a court, 
flanked on three sides by as many hovels, each inferior in architecture 
to a respectable English cow-house. Tle has fitted up their interior, 
however, with tasteful neatness. Distance from home makes people 
familiar on short acquaintance. The books ou his shelves denoted a 
man of elegant reading, and his conversation showed that he had moved 
in good society, 

[ could not help saying to Mr. Bransil, “ You must find this place a 
dreary sort of seyour ?” 

‘ Dre ‘ary ¢ nough, God knows !”’ he answered, with an affirmative sigh. 

“ Pray, ‘how do vou kill the time ?” 

" vf don’t kill it—it kills me.” 

‘ Have you any society ?”” 

“ Um—O yes !—a few French serjeants and corporals, and now and 

the n an enlightened skipper of a trading vessel.’ 

* Pleasant enough ; and then for your salary ?” 

I have no salary.”’ 

But surely there are perquisites ?” 

* Next to none !”’ 

* How the devil then do you remain in this horrid consulship ?”’ 
‘Why, I don’t mean to remain long, and | believe I shall scarcely 
find a successor.”’ 

Bougia is at present little better than a mass of ruins, and among 
its houses there are still marks of the carnage that attended its last 
siege about a year and a half ago. Mr. Bransil’s house, which, bad as 
it is, was the abode of the Sheik of Bougia, has a window at which an 
unfortunate native was either firing, or ¢ ndeavouring to make his escape, 
when a French ball dispatched him, and left traces of his blood, which 
are still uneffaced. Bougia was taken in 1833, by the active and intre- 
pid General Trezel. | made acquaintance with this officer at Algiers, 
where he is next in command to Count D’Erlon. In my walk around 
the town I fell in with a French soldier, to whom I put some questions 
about the siege, as he told me he was one of the four thousand men who 
stormed the place under the command of Trezel. 
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* The same river which Shaw calls Summam., 
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* T know the General, ”* T said. 

* Then you know,’ ’ replies “dl the soldier, “ as brave a little man as ever 
drew sword for his country. 

“T believe you,” I said; “T am pleased with your enthusiasm. 
Trezel has lost an eye in the service of his country, ‘but in the other 
there is as much intelligence as would serve a dozen common coun- 
tenances.”’ 

“ Vous avez raison, Monsieur,’’ quoth the mi/itaire ; “and [ can tell 
vou a singular story about the manner of his losing that eye. In the 
battle of Waterloo he was charging at the head of his regiment, when 
2 musket-ball, which was supposed to have rebounded from a tree, otreek 
out one of his eyes, Search was made for the ball, to ascertain whether 
it had entered into the head or not, but it could nowhere be found. The 
wound was dressed, and externally healed, but still the General felt a 
weight in the inside of his head, and for a couple of years suffered con- 
siderable pain, At last the hall forced its way down to the respiratory 
duct, between the nose and the mouth, and was extracted from the roof 
of the mouth.” 

I give you this story as the soldier told it tome. If it be true it is 
an extraordinary case in surgery. Our friend, the Scott of Bromley, 
will tell you if it can be true.* 

“ Tt was a bloody day,” continued my informant, “ that of our storm- 
ing Bougia. The little General was never more put to it in his life, 
nor made greater personal exertions. He had recently been wounded in 
the leg, and the surgeon told him that if he exerted the limb, it would 
infallibly gangrene. Nevertheless, as there was fighting from street to 
street, he was obliged to exert himself, let the consequences be what 
they might. In charging the Kabyles up the main street, he saw many 
of his soldiers slinking into the recesses of doors, in order to avoid the 
bullets that were showering down upon them. Both he and his aide-de- 
camp dismounted from their horses, and taking each a side of the street, 
went along,’’ to use my informant’s phrase, “ spooning the skulkers with 
their sabres out of the doors.’’ 

The town has still two small forts to defend the harbour, and a third 
on the summit of a mountain behind it, which is two thousand and 
cleven feet above the level of the sea. After breakfast, we made a party 
on foot to this mountain stronghold, and reaching it after a zigzag 
ascent, which took us three hours, we sat down to a cold pic-nic colla- 
tion, ina still colder atmosphere, where we found the barometer two de- 
grees lower than in the town. But we procured some cogniac, that 
made us independent of the barometer. 

The description of the place by Leo Africanus corresponds very ill 
with its present condition. “ Bougia,” he says, “is a very ancient 
city, which, as some will have it, was founded by the Romans. It is 
surrounded by very high walls, in the most elegant style of ancient for- 
tification. It is built on the side of a very high mountain looking 
towards the Mediterranean. That part of it which is now inhabited 
numbers more than 8000 families ; but if all parts were built upon, it 
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’ Dalteney subeoqnenely prevented me from asking General Trezel himself as to 
the fact, but one of his aides-de-camp told me he fully believed the account; and 
on consulting Sir Charles Bell, only yesterday, he said, “ The case is to me neither 
new nor surprising.” 
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might contain 26,000 houses ; for it is of almost incredible length.”’ 
From this it appears that in Leo’s time the population of Bougia was 
probably 30,000 souls, and it is possible that it may have once amounted 
to above 100,000. At present, exc lusive of the I rench garrison, I do 
not beheve that it contains 500 persons ; for, by the report of M. Genty 
de Bussy, the population of Bougia . November, 1233, was as follows :-— 
After the ocew pation of the place by the French, there remained in it 
fifty-six individuals men. women, and children; the inhabitants who 
had fled. but returned after the siege, were nineteen; the Bougiotes 
who were in Algiers at the time of the expedition, but who returned 
afterwards, were 44; the native guides of the French army, and the 
other native Africans who settled in the place, amounted to fifteen; 
making a total of 134. 

Leo’s further description of Bougia contrasts equally with its present 
dilapidation. “ Wonderful,” he says, ** 1s the architecture of its houses, 
its temples, colleges, and palaces. Numerous are the professors of, hs 
arts: some of them are teachers of law; others, of natural philos yphy gr 
He speaks also of its sumptuous inns, its wide and elegant market, and 
of walls adorned with the most beautiful inscriptions in wood and 
plaster. Did Leo mean all this description to apply to the town when 
it was under Spanish domination? — | certainly think not; for he im- 
mediately adds, that the opulent citizens of Bougia gave great vexation 
to the Spaniards by their powerful pirat ical g rallevs ; on which account, 
Peter, Count of Navarre, was sent by the King of Spain with an army 
and fourteen ships of war; and that the natives, flying from the town, 
gave it up, full of rich plunder, to the Spaniards. This was in 1 508, 
when Leo was sixteen years old. He published his ** History of Africa’ 
in 1526, and if he ever saw Bougia, 1s more hkely to have seen it under 
Spanish than Moorish domimion. Nevertheless, I think he ascribes to 
the Moors, and not the Spaniards, all the splendid edifices of which he 
speaks, although it is probable that the Moors had employed Italian 
architects. A few years afterwards, Barbarossa made an attempt to 
recover Bougia, but it proved abortive. 

Whilst | was passing down to the harbour, to embark for Bona, I 
observed, on the walls of its fortress nearest the sea, two stones, with 
an inscription on each, but at such an elevation, that | could not read 
them. Mr. Bransil, however, kindly promised to copy them for me ; 
and, on my return from Bona, I found that they were as follows :— 


serT. 30. SIENDO CAPITAN Y ALCAYDE EN 
ESTA FORTALEZA POR EL EMPERADOR 
CARLO QUINTO DON LUIS DE PERALTA, HIJO 
DE DON ALONZO DE PERALTA Y DE DONNA ANA 
DE VELASCO MARQVES DE FALCES@~LOADA 
SEA DIOS. ANNO 1548. 


The other inscription is in Latin, to the purity of which, if you object, 
I can only say that I give it as Mr. Bransil transcribed it for me :— 


ECCER TESTES VICTORIA OBTENTE 
IN EPIPHANIA PROPRESIDE SEBASTIANO 
DEL CASTILLO PRO LUDOVICO DE PERALTA 
GENERALI, ANNO 1545. 
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From the latter inscription, it is evident that there had been hostilities 
between the natives and the Spaniards long subsequent to the repulse 
of Barbarossa, and in the interval between that event and the final 
abandonment of the plac e by the Christians. 

Laugier de Tassv, writing early in the eighteenth century, mentions 
Bougia as a town pre tty strong and well peopled. It is the capital, he 
says, of a province bearing the same name, which formerly was a king- 
dom under the dominion of the Arabs. It was built hy ‘the yee a 
and the Goths established there the seat of their empire. Abn, 
Saracen prince, chased them from thence in 762. Joseph, the fies 
King of Morocco, « conquere ‘d it, and gave it to Huchan Urmeni, a prince 
of his race, whose heirs reigned over it until the twelfth century. It 
was then conquered by the King of Tunis, who gave it to Abulferez, 
one of his sons, in whose family it continued. till it was captured by 
Peter of Navarre, in the reign of Ferdinand V. of Spain. After the 
defeat of Charles V. before Algie rs, the Algerines took advantage of the 
occasion, and marched with all their forces on Bougia. They stormed 
the castle on the harbour and the citadel on the heights ; so that Alonzo 
de Peralta, the Spanish Governor, demanded a capitulation. He was 
allowed to return, with 400 men, to Spain, where the monarch con- 
demned him to lose his head. 

M. Genty de Bussy, late Intendant Civil, or Commissary General of 
the French Government in the Algerine Regency, has published the 
names of the native tribes, to the number of between thirty-five, who 
inhabit the territory around Bougia, to the distance of forty miles. He 
estimates their men capable of bearing arms at 15,000 infantry and 
500 cavalry. From all these tribes, however, I do not believe that the 
French collect a single franc ; the Bey of Constantina himself, in whose 
province they lie, cannot extort tribute from more than a third part of 
them. Those Highlanders maintain their independence as_hardily 
against the French as they used to do against the Turks. It was but 
the other day that they skirmished with the former at the blockhouse, 
only a mile out of town, on the plain between it and the river Man- 
sourah. They were expected to visit the French outposts on the very 
day of our first touching at Bougia; but they did not come, and thus 
disappointed us of the sight of a little battle. In Leweson’s time, the 
Turks kept here 300 infantry and 100 cavalry; but this force was 
harely sufficient to keep the Kabyles on the outside of the walls. The 
Algerines, for the sake of their navy, were obliged to purchase timber 
from the woody mountains of this province, and to be their very humble 
customers. The products of the country are oil, soap, dried figs, and, 
above all, carpenters’ wood ; they also mauufacture spades and plough- 
shares. 

In the course of the day we embarked for Bona, and immediately on 
clearing the Bay of Bougia passed a place called Jigel, sometimes pro- 
nounced Gigery, which was once a considerable town, though now re- 
duced to a few miserable houses. In looking to this part of the coast, I 
could not but recall the affecting adventures of an Irish family, who 
were once wrecked on it. Their story is told by Laugier de Tassy, 
which I shall give you pretty nearly in his own words. On the 23rd of 
October, 1719, Madame Bourk embarked from Cette, in Languedoc, on 
boarda Genoese vessel ; she had with her her son and daughter, and her 
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brother-in-law, the Abbé Bourk—besides a secretary and six domestics, 
four women and two men. She was bound for Spain, where she was ex- 
pected by her husband, Count Bourk, who had followed James II. into 
France, and was now an officer in the Spanish service. ‘The second dav, 
being on the coast of Catalonia, near Barcelona, their vessel was captured 
by an Algerine corsair; but as the Countess had a passport from the court 
of France, the pirate captain treated her with the utmost respect, and 
assured her that no wrong should be done either to her or any of her 
suite. She asked permission to remain in the Genoese vessel with her 
family and servants, to which the corsair agreed; but he took the 
Genoese crew aboard his own ship, and put some Turks in their stead on 
board of the bark of Genoa, which he took in tow, and set sail towards 
Algiers. On the 30th of the month, however, a furious tempest came on 
from the north-west—the corsair was obliged to cut the cable with which 
he had towed his prize—and the Genoese bark, unable to keep his com- 
pany and driven rght before the wind, was forced on the coast between 
Bougia and Gigery, where it was broken to pieces. The Moorish Kabyles, 
who during storms from the north keep a good look-out on their moun- 
tain-tops for distressed vessels, watched their prey, and came down to 
plunde rthe wreck, The Algerine sailors, who saved themselves by swim- 
ming, told the natives ashore that they had left in the vessel a prin- 
cess of France. The Kabyles threw themselves into the water to save 
the survivors of the wreck—but they could only find Miss Bourk, her 
uncle the Abbé Bourk, a maid servant, and two valets ; Madame Bourk 
had perished with her son, her secretary, and three female servants. 
On landing, they conducted Miss Bourk and the other survivors to one 
of the most inaccessible places in the mountains, where tents and food 
were afforded them ; next day the sheiks of the neighbouring tribes as- 
sembled to settle what should be done. It was debated whether they 
should write to the Aga of Gigery, and instruct him to communicate with 
the consul of France at Algiers about the ransoming of the young lady 
and her suite, or wait till the consul himself should apply for them ; the 
latter resolution was adopted—upon which Miss Bourk, though she was 
only ten years old, wrote a letter to the French consul at Algiers, 
informing him of their sad situation, from which she conjured him to 
redeem them at whatever price. The Moors conveyed this letter toa 
Marabout near Bougia, whose sanctity was in such odour, that, when 
poor people in the country asked for charity, they begged for it in the 
name of God and of this Marabout ; the holy man instantly sent off the 
letter by an express to Algiers. It reached the French consul ; but as 
there happened to be a special envoy from France at the time in Algiers, 
the consul put the business into his hands. 

Meanwhule, before an answer could be received, a young Kabyle, the 
only son of one of the most considerable sheiks saw Miss Bout, and 
asked his father’s leave to marry her. The consent, however, of the 
other sheiks was necessary, and when the father applied for it, some of 
the most powerful of them disputed the prize ; but it was resolved in 
full council, that all individual claims to the little Christian’s hand 
should be given up, and that her ransom and thai of her suite should be 
divided among the tribes. 

The envoy of his Most Christian Majesty made immediate applica- 
tion to the Dey of Algiers for the deliverance of the captives. The Dey 
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replied, that the Kabyles in that quarter did not acknowledge his autho- 
rity, but promised to do his best for the relief of the sufferers ; and he 
sent orders to the Agas of Bougia and Gigery to use all possible means 
for recovering them: at the same time he wrote to the principal Mara- 
houts of these two places, desiring them to act in concert with the Agas. 
On the 24th of November the envoy of France dispatched a vessel, which 
set sail for Bougia from the port of Algiers. On board this vessel was 
Ibrahim Hoja, the interpreter of the consul, who carried orders to the 
Agas and the Marabouts ; the instant that these letters were received, a 
uegotiation for the ransom of the prisoners was commenced, and it finished 
in their being released. Miss Bourk and her suite reached Algiers in 
safety, and with equal safety returned to France. 


Lerren XVI. 

During our passage from Bougia to Bona, I again amused myself with 
reading Leo Africanus, particularly his account of the place to which we 
were steering. Bona, according to Leo, is situated more than a mile 
(in secundo miliario) from an ancient town called Hippo, which was 
founded by the Romans, and where the divine Augustine held his bishop- 
rick. At the fall of the Roman empire Hippo, or Hippona submitted 
to the Goths ; but it was afterwards burnt by the Arabs. At the end of 
a great many years a new city was built out of the ruins of the ancient 
one, which is still called Bona by the Christians, but by the Arabs Beld el 
Huneb, or the town of Jujebs, on account of the vast quantity of that fruit 
which is dried in the summer and preserved for winter. “It numbers (says 
Leo,) about 300 families, and its people are ingenious and active both in 
merchandise and the useful arts. Their looms supply a great quantity 
of the cloth that is carried into Numidia ; but the houses and even oe 
edifices are very mean, with the exception of one temple near the sea 
they have no fountains nor any fresh water but rain, which they keep i in 

cisterns.” After alluding to the sordid rags and sanctity of its Mara- 
bouts, he describes e spacious plain in the neighbourhood of Bona, 
which is forty miles in length and twenty-five im breadth. I was 
charmed with Leo’s dnveelptn of this fertile expanse, and dreamt of it 
all night. 

Early next morning we entered the harbour of Bona. As you ap- 
proach it the shore presents a singular and immense rock, to which 
nature in her sport has given such a likeness to a lion couc hant, that you 
remark the resemblance before being told that this is called the Lion 
Rock. On the whole, the view of Bona from the sea is not unpicturesque, 
but the city has remained faithful to Leo’s account of its miserable 
houses, which are lower than those of Algiers though the streets are 
wider. We repaired to the principal inn, where we breakfasted indif- 
ferently at the charge of four francs a-head, and were told that each of 
our beds would cost five francs a night. Ere noon I sallied forth with Mr. 
Brown and a French artist, who had come from Algiers to take sketches 
of the coast—and crossing the marsh that intervenes, got to the few 
ruins that remain of the ancient Hippo Regius. The river Boojeemah, 
which has a bridge of Roman workmanship built over it—runs along 
the western side of this marshy plain, as the Scibhouse, a much larger 
river, does to the eastward—-both of them having their influx together 
into the sea. 

The ruins of the ancient city are spread over a neck of land that lies 
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between these rivers, which, near the banks, is plain and level, but rises 
afterwards to a moderate elevation. These ruins are about half a league 
in circuit, and consist of large broken walls and cavities beneath the 
level of the soil, which are traditionally called the Roman cisterns. My 
friend Neiikomm, who had visited Bona before I met him at Algiers, 
spoke to me about these enormous cavities, and insisted that they must 
have been churches. The French painter assured me that they had 
been granaries ; but, with all respect both for painting and music, your 
poetical friend adheres to the old opinion that they were cisterns: the 
remains of an aqueduct between them and the river settles all doubt 
upon the subject. Among the ruins is shown the gable of a high build- 
ing, Which is said to be that of the convent of St. Augustine; some lofty 
trees overshade the neighbourhood of the saint’s abode. Undefinable 
but solemn feelings came over me, as I trod the ground. 
We pursued our way beyond the ruins along the eastward road, and 

came up with an Arab family whose habitation was an old ruinous house 
on the road side. The father of the family was tending some cattle in 
an adjacent field, and the mother, a very good-looking woman, with the 
relics of true Arabian beauty, was weaving a web of woollen cloth on the 
grass near their habitation. The simplicity of her weaving was worthy 
of the first ages of the world; instead of a shuttle she employed a nee dle, 
which carried the woof along the threads of the warp that were stretc hed 
along the ground; she had a rude sort of reed, through which the 
threads of the warp were run, and by drawing in this reed she bound 
the woof and warp together. How pleasing is human art in all its 
stages, from simplicity to perfection! With full recollections im my 
mind of the wonderful power-looms which I had seen at Glasgow, 1 
could still look with interest on the work of this poor female aruzan. 
Hler two little sons and a daughter were beside her—all the three struck 
us as remarkably beautiful. I made Brown, who understands Arabic, 
put some questions to her, and she answered them without imterrupting 
her work, as gracefully and easily as if she had been receiving us ima 
drawing-room, How old,’? L asked, “ is this sweet little girl?” (she 
seemed to be about eight years’ old.) “ [ cannot tell you,” she an- 
swered: “ she was born several summers and winters before the French 
came here.’ “ Do you remember, then, how many summers and win- 
ters have gone by since the birth of either of your sons?” “ No, | 
cannot tell. you, but | was married not long after there was a battle i in 
this neigh] wurhood, and when many heads were carried about on poles.’ 

Lh fac t, these Arabs take no note of time, and have neither clocks nor 
registers; yet they are descendants of the people who taught us algebra. 

On re turni nz to the hotel we found a polite note from the Governor- 

General Monck D’Uzer, inviting us to dinner, and requesting us to con- 
sider his table as our own during our stay at Bona. We dined with him 
accordingly the same day, and whether it was imagination or not, I thought 
that the French General and his staff, surrounded by barbarians, were 
as glad to see European visitants as we were to receive their hospitality. 
I certainly remember few pleasanter evenings. General D’Uzer is a frank 
plain man. The French press speaks pretty freely about the character 
and conduct of the leading officers in this colony, and confidential con- 
versation speaks still more freely about them ; but I have never heard 
D'Uzer’s name mentioned without respect ; and even the Baron Pichon, 
who blames certain proceedings of the French with regard to Bona, ex- 
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culpates the present governor, and mentions him in laudatory terms. I 
was therefore flattered with the General’s readiness, I could almost say 
zeal, in my conversation with him, to inform me of the relative position 
of the French and natives in this part of Africa. I felt as a complime nt 
and as a good sign of the man his obvious wish that I should appreciate 
the justice and humanity of his principles in governing this part of 
Africa. He said to me, “ T have conciliated the natives by kindness 
and probity ; ; pray come out with me to-morrow, and we will take a 
morning ride over a part of the vast plain to the east of Bona, where 
we shall pass through encampments of the Arabs without a single French 
musket to guard us: we shall have none with us but native horsemen, 
and yet you shall be as safe as if you were in the streets of London,’ 
We AL, we waited on the General next morning, and set out on Arabian 
steeds, with which he furnished us, with 100 native cavalry preceding, 
and 50 following us, all in their white bernousses. We cantered out 
from Bona to the distance of fourteen miles, in a procession that was as 
regular as a funeral, though a great deal quicker; and, riding at the 
side of the General, [ had thus the advantage of his conversation for 
a couple of hours. To be sure, when our horses snuffed the country 
air, they shewed a disposition to scamper off without regard to order, 
hut we reined them in pretty well till the end of our ry iet We 
passed an eminence that was guarded by a company Turks. 1 
will tell you by-and-by how it happens that the French ol Turkish 
soldiers in their pay near Bona. The guard of Turks turned out in 
long file to salute the General. They were tall, fine men, and [ admired 
their gracefulness in performing the ceremony. They did not present 
their muskets, but kept them within their arms whilst they folded their 
hands on their breasts, bowing their heads as in the accustomed Oriental 
salaam. The General described to me the present produce and _ re- 
sources of the country, and enlarged on the advantages that might be 
drawn from it by European cultivation, He maintained his troops, he 
said, not by exactions from the natives, but by fair purchase, and at a 
very slight cost to the French government, meat being contracted for at 
two sous a pound, and bread proportionably cheap. As we proceeded 
on the vast plain that stretches to the borders of ‘Tunis, I was struck 
with its verdure, and appearance of natural though neglected fertility, 
There were here:and there tall and dry shrubs, and abundance of 
thistles; but the soil, as far as my eye could reach, was in general 
crassy and of a vivid green; for miles together I could have imagined 
myself riding over the turf of Kensington-gardens. I recalled to mind 
Joannes Leo’s description of it, “ Huic oppido spatiosissima quaedem 
est planities cujus longitudo quadraginta, latitudo autem viginti quinque 
continet miliara—hae frugibus ferendis est felicissima.””’ He then 
mentions the vast affluence of its cultivators in herds and flocks, and 
the quantities of butter and grain which they brought to market. After 
calculating in my own mind the number of square miles and acres which 
this plain must contain, I asked the General what he reckoned the popu- 
lation of its present cultivators to be, and he computed them at ric 
souls. Here, then, are 1000 square miles of richly capable land, 
650.000 acres, that would afford comfortable farms to six or seven 
thousand farmers, and would maintain the population of a little kingdom, 
inhabited by poor creatures who can people it only in the proportion of 
two heads to a mile. ‘ And this plain must be healthy if I may judge 
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hy the air that I breathe?” “It is less unhealthy,” said the General, 
* than the marshy land near Bona, and than the town itself, where the 
rubbish of uninhabited houses and other causes have noxious influ- 
ences; but those influences are declining, and [ trust will soon be re- 
moved.” The fee-simple of land may here be purchased at the rate of 
three franes an acre; but General D’Uzer was too candid to deny 
that the European settler would have to encounter some danger of 
bad health on the plain itself until the cultivation of the earth shall 
have improved the atmosphere. When nature is abandoned to herself 
there is always more or less insalubrity of climate: there is, moreover, 
throughout the whole region a scarcity of wholesome water, fer ese 
are very few fountains, and its rivers are turbid, At first, and fora 
— e time, the mortality at Bona was frightful; in the January 

1833 the garrison, 4000 in number, had exactly 2000 in hospital, 
Eve ‘yin 1834, the number of invalids was not diminished, but the deaths 
were much fewer. A repaired aqueduct now brings better water into 
the town; the hospitals have much improved, as well as the barracks 
of the soldiers ; greater attention is also paid to prevent the soldiers 
from poisoning themselves with strong hquors and with fruits. 

At the distance of some fourteen miles from Bona we halted, and 
allowed our horses to browze for half an hour on a grassy spot, whilst 
the native cavalhers sat smoking their pipes under groups of trees as 
picturesquely as if they had been sitting for their portraits to a painter, 
On returning, I was not so fortunate as to have much of General 
I)’ Uzer’s company. We had scarcely remounted, when a portion of 
the Arabs, who had to return to their own villages instead of Bona, 
clapped spurs to their steeds, and swept away like wild-deer in a con- 
trary direction to the route pursued by the General and his staff. Their 
suddenly valloping off, caused, by some accident, a report to be spread 
that a wild boar had been started, and that the Arabs were in chase of 
him; and my steed, catching the rumour, neighed, as much as to say, 
“Ha, ha!’ and set off with me, as if he had been willing to shew the 
mettle of his pasture. When I reined him in, he reared on his hind 
legs, and gave me hints that if I did not go forward with him he would 
leave me behind—so I let him carry me over bush and briar, whilst the 
hard, dry thistle-heads were banging against my stirrups, till we came 
up with the native troop. One of them, who understood French, 
kindly acted as interpreter between me and my horse. Clapping the 
buttocks of the noble animal, he told him in Arabic, in the first place, 
that | had no desire to hunt a boar, and in the next place that 
there was no boar to hunt. Having converted my horse to the 
same opinion, IT persuaded him to turn round and rejoin the Ge- 
neral’s cavalcade. On our way back to Bona we visited an encamp- 
ment of the Arabs. One of them came out to meet us, and presented 
to me a cup of buttermilk, which he poured out of a pitcher. ‘The 
beverage was welcome after a fatiguing ride ; but I turned to the Ge- 
neral, and requested him to drink first; he refused, however, saying, on 
am at home here—this compliment is intended for you as a stranger ; 
and observing that | had my hand in my pocket, he added, ‘* Don’t offer 
any money—this man is the Patriarch of the Adouar.’ Unlike the 
generality of the Arab patriarchs,the man before us had a mean appear- 
ance; but of course, after the General’s information, | thanked him 


only with a salaam, 
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EVIDENCES OF A NEW GENIUS FOR DRAMATIC 


POETRY.—NO. I. 


Tue striking prerogative of Genius is its power over adverse circum- 
stances. ‘The most unpropitious fortunes, the most desperate calamities, 
are unavailing against it. Galileo continued to track the motions of the 
planets upon the walls of his dungeon; the imprisoned Cervantes, the 
wounded and neglected Camvens, never once despaired; we can still 
hear ‘Tasso, from the darkness of his cell, cheerily asking bis cat to lend 
him her lustrous eyes, that he may see to write his verses; and we behold 
Milton, in a more fatal darkness, with “no jot of heart or hope” abated. 
Genius is self-included ; nothing outward can affect it; it 18 no more 
to be repressed by punishments than to be called into existence by 
rewards ; its origin, as well as its protection, is in itself. It is a ple- 
thora—a fullness of the blood—a something which must be vented in 
sclf-relief, or it is nothing. In none of the remarkable eras of Genius 
do we hear of its having required a premium for its exertions. Hlogarth 
had nothing to do with Royal Academies ; nor did Handel receive silver 
claret-jugs for his music, nor Steele a gold medal for his wit. Men of 
genius do not wait to have a path pointed out for them by others, No one 
about the Court of Elizabeth ever dreamt of a taste so ridiculous as that 
of preferring a theatre to a bear-garden, until Shakspeare and his fel- 
lows suddenly started up, and drove the bears out of fashion. There is 
no instance on record of Genius being other than self-raised. It leads, 
it does not follow; it creates, it docs not imitate ; it opposes rather than 
flatters; it is not a means, but an ENv. Hence it is impossible that 
men of genius can fail, in the intellectual sense, to be men of courage. 
We can think of nothing that should quench their ardour; we can con- 
ceive of no “ squint-eyed suspicion or grinning scorn ”’ that should serve 
to abate the strength of their feelings, or weaken the force of their im- 
pressions, They can afford to wait. It is a wise and happy ordering, 
that those minds which are the most entitled to instant appreciation can 
best put up with the postponement of their claims to it. 

These few remarks may possibly have prepared the reader to enter- 
tain seriously the title we have prefixed to this paper. We are going 
tu prove, notwithstanding the adverse evidences of the play-bills of the 
day,* that a new genius for dramatic poetry is among us. Of the works 
which now lie on our table, and which, with reference to this object, we 
mean to notice in succession, we shall commence with the most recent, 
and possibly the least known :—Paracecsus. By Rospert Brownie. 

This is the simple and unafiected title of a small volume which was 
published some half-dozen months ago, and which opens a deeper vein of 
thought, of feeling, and of passion, than any poet has attempted for years. 
Without the slightest hesitation we name Mr. Robert Browning at once 
with Shelley, Coleridge, Wordsworth. He has entitled himself to a 
place among the acknowledged poets of the age. This opinion will pos- 





* Since this was written, after along interval of melo-drama and tinsel of va- 
rious sorts, a new tragedy has been produced at Drury Lane. It possesses little 


merit, however, as a literary work, and is sustained solely by the noble acting of 
Macready. 
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sibly startle many persons ; but it is most sincere. It is no practice of ours 
to think nothing of an author because all the world have not pronounced 
in his favour, any more than we would care to offer him our sympathy 
and concern on the score of the world’s indifference. A man of genius, 
we have already intimated, needs neither the one nor the other. He 
who is conscious of great powers can satisfy himself by their unwearied 
exercise alone. His day will come. He need never be afraid that truth 
and nature will wear out, or that Time will not eventually claim for its 
own all that is the handywork of Nature. Mr. Browning is a man of 
genius, he has in hime elf all the elements of a great poet, philosophical 
as well as dramatic,— 
“ The voungest he 
That sits in shadow of Apollo’s tree” 


—but he sits there, and with as much right to his place as the greatest of 
the men that are around him have to theirs. For the reception that his 
book has met with he was doubtless already well prepared,— as well for 
the wondering ignorance that has scouted it, as for the condescending 
patronage which has sought to bring it forward, as one brings forward a 
bashful child to make a doubtful display of its wit and learning. “ We 
hope the best; put a good face on the matter; but are sadly afraid the 
thing cannot answer.” We tell Mr. Browning, on the other hand, what 
we do not think he needs to be told, that the thing wiLt answer. He 
has written a book that will live—he has scattered the seeds of much 
thought among his countrymen—he has communicated an impulse and 
increased activity to reason and inquiry, as well as a pure and high de- 
light to every cultivated mind :—and this in the little and scantily- 
noticed volume of “ Paracelsus !”’ 
Before going farther, it may be as well to come to some under- 
standing with the reader respecting the course of this article. In 
sitting down to write, we confess we had intended to limit ourselves to 
the matters strictly embraced in our title, and we took up Mr. Brown- 
ing’s volume with the intention of waiving many new and striking points 
of philosophical suggestion contained in it, for the purpose of consider- 
ing more emphatically the evidences it abundantly presents of a new 
genius for dramatic poetry. We find, however, on examination, that we 
cannot restrict ourselves to so narrow a view of the poem. Its subject- 
matter and treatment are both so startlingly original, and both so likely 
to be altogether misunderstood ; it embraces in its development so many 
of the highest questions, and glances with such a masterly perception 
at some of the deepest problems, of man’s existence ; that we feel, while 
to touch upon these various topics will not interfere with the object we 
first proposed, it is only in this way that a proper and just appreciation 
of the singular power and be ‘auty, even of the dramatic portions of this 
poem, can be conveyed to the reader. We venture to promise him, in 
accompanying us through our criticism, that if, in its course, we do not 
break even a wholly new ground of philosophical i inquiry into character, 
we shall at least suggest to him some valuable and very interesting trains 
of thought. It is the greatest glory of such labours as those of Mr. 
Prowning, that they open up, on every side of us in the actual world, 
new sources of understanding and sympathy. The view we shall pre- 
sent, for instance, in the course of this notice, of the actual results of 
the life of Paracelsus, which, suggested by Mr. Browning’s imaginative 
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treatment of his character, we have ascertained to be borne out no less 
by all the tendencies of his writings, is, we believe, perfectly new, and 
will be found, in all general respects, a sufficient solution of one of the 
most extraordinary problems contained in the history of men of science 
and letters. 

Mr. Browning’s poem is shaped in the general outline of a drama, 
but subjected to none of the dramatic restrictions. It 1s divided into 
five scenes, extending over thirty-four years of existence. Four persons 
are concerned, two of them exquisitely sketched, and the other two 
nobly and completely presented. In a few prefatory lines, Mr. Brown- 
ing describes his work thus :—“ It is an attempt, probably more novel 
than happy, to reverse the method usually adopted by writers whose aim 
it is to set forth any phenomenon of the mind or the passions, by the 
operation of persons and events. Instead of having recourse to an ex- 
ternal machinery of incidents to create and evolve the crisis I desire to 
produce, T have ventured to display somewhat minutely the mood itself 
in its rise and progress, and have suffered the agency by which it is 
influenced and determined to be generally discernible in its effects alone, 
and subordinate throughout, if not altoge ther excluded.”” Excluded, we 
must be allowed to observe, in so far as the essential dramatic charac- 
teristic is concerned, it certainly never is; for here lies one of the striking 
beauties of the poem. Passion is invari: ably displayed, and never merely 
analysed. Even at those moments when we seem most of all to be lis- 
tening to its results alone, we are made most vividly sensible of the pre- 
sence of the very agents by which the results have been determined. Mr. 
Browning has the power of a great dramatic poet; we never think of 
Mr. Browning while we read his poem; we are not identified with him, 
but with the persons into whom he has flung his genius. The objec- 
tions to a dialogue of the French school do not apply. We get beyond 
conjecture and reasoning, beyond a general impression of the situation of 
the speakers, beyond ge ‘neral reflections on their passions, and hints as 
to their rise, continuance, and fall. We are upon the scene ourselves, 
we hear, feel, and see,—we are face to face with the actors,—we are a 
party to the tears that are shed, to the feelings and passions that are un- 
dergone, to the “ flushed cheek and intensely sparkling eye.’ The same 
unrelaxing activity of thought and of emotion, by whic h the results of 
the poem are meant to be produced, is made to affect the reader in its 
progress ; and he is as certain of the immediate presence of all that is 
going on, as in life he would be certain of any thing that made him 
laugh or weep. In the agitation of the feelings, sight is given to the 
imagination. This is an essential dramatic test, in which Mr. Browning 
is never found wanting. 

How beautiful is the opening of his poem! We are in a garden in 
the environs of Wiirzburg, with two youths and a gentle girl :—Para- 
celsus ; his dear friend and fellow-stude nt, Festus; and Michal, with 
calm, sweet countenance, the more than sister to Paracelsus, the pro- 
mised wife of Festus. The opening line is a picture, and observe into 
what a vivid and natural effect the emotion at once rises :-— 

** Par, Come close to me, dear friends ; still Nor sha!l my memory want a home In yours, 


closer—thus : Alas! that it requires too well such free 
Close to the heart, which, though long time Forgiving love as shall embalm it there ! 

roll by For if you would remember me aright— 
Ere it again beat quicker, press'd to yours, As | was born to be—-you mast forget 
As now it beats—perchance along, long time— All fitful, strange, and moody waywardness, 
At least henceforth your memories shall make Which e’er confused my better spirit, to dwell 
Quiet aod fragrant, as befits their home. Only on moments such as these, dear friends; 
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My heart no truer, but my words and ways And both beloved for all their frailty. 

More true to it: as Michal, some months Mica. Aureole!... 
hence, Par. Drop by drop !—she is weeping like a 

Will say, this autumn was a pleasant time child! 

For some few sunny days; and overlook Not so... lam content—more than content— 

Its bleak wind hankering after pining leaves, Nay, Autumn wins you best by this its mute 

Autumn would fain be sunny—/ would look Appeal to sympathy for its decay... 

Liker my nature's truth ; and both are frail, Look up, sweet Michal—” 


—and he ceases not his affectionate re-assurings till the “old smile” again 
returns ; nay, he will have her laugh, as he points out to her the little 
tenants of the garden, and bids her fancy the crickets, « ach one in his 
house, ** looking out, and wondering at the world.”’ 


“Mica, In trath, we have lived carelessly Behind St. Saviour’s . .. wholly gone, at last ! 
and well! Fest. Now, Aureole, stay those wandering 
Par. And shall, my perfect pair—each, eyes awhile : 
trust me, born You are ours to-night at least ; and while you 
For the other— ny, your very hair, when spoke 
mixed, Of Michal and her tears, I thought that none 
Is of one hue. For where beside this nook Conld willing leave what he so seem'd tc love; 
Shall you two walk, when IT am ‘far away, But that last look destroys my dream—that 
And wish me prosperous fortune? ... Stay! look ! 
that plant As it where’er you gazed there stood a star! 
Shall never wave its tangles lightly and softly, How far was Wirzt yurg, with its church and 
As a queen's languid and imperial arm, spire, 
Which scatters crowns among her lovers, but And garden walls, and all that they contain, 
you From that look’s far alighting ? 
Shall be reminded to predict some great PAR I but spoke 
Success tome. Ah, see! the sun sinks broad And look'd alike from simple joy—" 


Believe it not! It was not “ simple joy.” But the reader will have 
his memory recalled to that deep gaze. With the sun that has just set 
closes the last day of the residence of Paracelsus at W irzburg—the 
last day, as it were, of his youth and its untroubled time. On the 
morrow he sets out on a wide search, and with vast aims. The time, it 
will be recollected, trembles on the dawn of the Reformation, when 
liberty of thought was rising in the world, and men’s brains were busy, 
and their ) irits stirring with curiosity and zeal. A qreat time! Para- 
celsus has devoted himself to the ac quisition of knowledge, and a 
by a fierce and self-confident energy to despise the teaching of the Schoo!- 
men, has resolved to task his own unaided strength m the accomplish- 
ment of his vast longings ; he fancies he has already struck out the way 
to this ; he sees in the distance the secret of the world, of man, and man’s 
true purpose, path, and fate ; and on the morrow he sets forth alone, to 
travel till he attains it. Festus is beset by a thousand fears. His 
childhood and his youth, to the present hour, have been passed with 
Paracelsus, and he knows the weakness as well as the strength of his 
friend ; he thinks his aspirations great and valuable, but he fears that 
they are pursued too much for success alone ; he would have the divine 
object more prominent ; moreover, he would have the affections more 
immediately brought forward to assist the attainment, seeing not what 
the subtler intellect of Paracelsus sees, though it is afterwards foiled by 
his pride, that in the course of the attainment the rest would follow, with 
the knowledge of “ how much our sense of all that’s beautiful is one.”’ 
Festus is intellectual and thoroughly amiable ; he is a noble and tender 
creation; he stands for much that 1s good in the world, and for no- 
thing that can ever be evil; what there is of weakness in his character 
is sustained by the strength of his affections; he has too much know- 
ledge and imagination not to aspire, but he has too much “ stuff of the 
conscience ’’ to achieve; and he would rather have Paracelsus rest 
quiet in Wiirzburg, than risk the chance of one fatal step, in the course 
of his great journey. All this they have discussed often before this 
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last interview ; but it is not now revived for our sakes only; it is evolved 
with the utmost nature and beauty. Paracelsus begins by as suring the 
lovers, smilingly, of the many reasons he has to act well-advised in what 
he purposes— 
“and last, because 
Though heaven and earth, and all things, were at stake, 
Sweet Michal must not weep our parting eve.” 
The last ominous words rouse Festus, he sees the evening darkening 

over them, fancies he has a thousand things still to say, and asks leave 
to tell his inmost mind. 


** We have been brothers, and henceforth the My wondrous plans, and dreams, and hopes, 


world and fears 
Will be between us....all my freest mind?... Have—never wearied you...oh,no!...as I 
*Tis the last night, dear Aureole! Recall, and never vividly as now, 
PAR. Oh, say on; Your true affection, born when Einsiedeln 
Devise some test of love-esome arduous feat And its green bills were all the world to us, 
To be performed for you—say on; if night And still increasing to this night, which ends 


Be spent the while, the better: recall how oft My further stay at Wirzburg...Oh, you shall 
Be very proud one day !...say on, dear friend !’" 


—But what can Festus say of the value of repose and love, for such were 
the themes he was about to urge, to one who feels them already—thus ! 
It was a vain embassy that sought to win the favour of the eastern king, 
by gifts, 
“ Which were but dazzling dust 

Shed from the ore-beds native to the clime!’’ 
Ife changes his theme, and urges weak points of pride, and overweening 
aims, as the germs of failure. Through the course of the dialogue 
Michal plays a slight but perfect part, which can only be properly felt in 
a perusal of the whole. Sometimes Paracelsus turns to her with a happy 
carnestness and sweetness— 

“ *Tis this way, Michal, that he uses "— 

and disposes her to think that even her Festus may be inconsistent, 
though she will only believe it from his own lips— 

* Micn. Is it so, Festus ? 

Ile speaks so calmly and kindly,—is it so ?” 
And beautiful it is, when Festus so confuses himself with the matter he 
has to urge, that it all seems leaving him, to see the simplicity and direct- 
ness with W hich the innocent and loving mind of Michal seeks to recall 





“ Micn. Ask at once, Festus, wherefore he should scorn— 
Fest. Stay, Michal: Aureole, I speak guardedly 
And gravely, knowing well,’ &e, 
Poor Festus! Little chance has his guarded and grave words against 
the glowing periods of Paracelsus! What avails the warning of unin- 
structed confidence 2? The Enthusiast answers— 


“ Re sure that God What full-grown power informs her from the 
Ne’er dooms to waste the strength he deigns first! 
impart. Why she not marvels, strenuously beating 
Ask the gier-eagle why she stoops at once The silent boundless regions of the sky ! 
Into the vast and unexplored abyss ! Be sure they sleep not whom God needs.” 


Bqually vain are the endeavours Festus makes to induce his friend not to 
disregard the labours of old scholars, to accept at least the light they 
lend. Paracelsus urges a higher teacher, “ God everywhere, sustaining 
and directing,’ and ‘points to the Earth as the mistress that shall be 
made to yield her secrets up— 
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‘* And I am young, Festus, happy and free! Should dawn from new revealings to a race 
I can devote myself; Ihave a life Weieh'd down so long, forgotten so long ; so 
To give: Il, who am singled out for this. shall 
Think, think ; the wide east, where old Wis The heaven reserved for us at last receive 
dom sprung; No creatures whom unwonted splendours 
The bright south, where she dwelt; the popu ! !, 
lous north, But ardent to confront the unclouded blaze 
All are pass'd o’er—it lights on me. °Tis time Whose beams not seldom lit their pilgrimage, 
New hopes should animate the world—new Not seldom glorified their life below.’ 
light 


Yet how finely Festus again urges him on this point, to avail himself of 
the labours of the saves of old time— 


“To lift himself into their airy place Pronounced inextricable, but surely left 
To fill out fall thetr unfulfilled « errs, Farless confused A fresheye, a fresh hand, 
Unravelling the knots their baffled skill Might do mach at theirvigour’s waning-point.” 


So earnest, indeed, is Festus here, and so startling is his warning to the 
aspirer, that in rejecting thus any help from any source, * friend, foe, assist- 
ant, rival,”’ in such objects as his, he leaves doubt whether it 7s knowledge 
which is paramount in his love—that Paracelsus is driven back on the 
excuse that what he feels is a divine and spiritual prompting, not to be 
resisted. He tells of what“ whisper din the evening, and spoke out at 
Lie speaks ot * the breath so light upon his evelids, and 


’? 


midnight, 
the fingers light among his hair.”’ He describes the influences of these 


Visitations as possessing him with an oppressive joy to benefit mankind, 
while it had rendered to him a matter of indifference, “a station with the 


brightest of the crowd, a portion with the proudest of them all,” 


“ And from the tumult in my breast, this only In my own largess. Once the feat achiev'd, 

Could I collect—that I: st thenceforth r : lI would withdraw from their offic us praise, 

Or elevate myself far, far above Would gently put aside their profuse thanks, 

The gorgeous spectacle ; what seem'd a longing Like some knight traversing a wilderness, 

Totrample on yet save mankind at one Who, on his way, may chance to free a tribe 

To make some unexampled sacrifice Ot desert-peop ec from their dragon-foe ; 

In their behalf—to wr s¢ } When all the swarthy race press round to kiss 

From heaven or earth for them—to perish, His feet, and choose him for their king, and 
wine? re Vic 

Fternal weal intheact; as wl ) ldare Their poor tents, pitch’d among the sand-hills, 

Piuck out the angry thunder from its cloud, for 

That, all its gather’d fla . ri him, His realm ; and he points, smiling, to his scarf, 

No storm 1 ht threat summer's azure Heavy with rivel’d gold—his burgonet, 
weathe Gay set with twinkling stones—and to the 

Yet neverto be mix'’d with them «o much Fast 

As to have part even in my own work—share W here these must be display’d.” 


We should be tasked to point out m the entire range of dramatic poctry 
a more striking or more vividly expressed passage than that. With glo- 
rious eloquence the ardent enthusiast bursts forth again; the vision 


presses upon him 


‘1 @o to prove my soul! Mica. Vex him no further, Festus; itis so! 
I see my way as birds their trackless way Fest. Just thus you answer ever. This 
I ahall arrive whatt ec. Ww ‘ t first would hold 
I ask not; but unless God send his! Were it the trackless air and not a path 
Or blinding fire a, sleet, or stifling snow Inviting you, distinct with footprints yet 
In some time—his cood time—-I shall arrive: Ot many a mighty spirit gone that way.” 
He guides me and the bird. In his good time 
Exquisite is that yielding of Michal, and soon Festus yields— 
* Fest. And who am I to chaliengre and dis- Fest. Look well to this; Aere is a plague- 
pute spot, veil it 
That clear belief ?...1 will devest all fear Disguise it how you will: “tis true, you utter 
Micn. Then Aureole is God's commissary ' This scorn while by our side and loving us— 
he shal! "Tis but a spot as yet; but it will break 
Re greatand grand—anid al! f us Intoa leous blotch if overlooked. 
VAR No, «weet How can that course be safe, which from the 
Not great orgrand. If I can serve mankind first 
*Tis wel but there our inter irse must end Produces carelessness to human love?” 


: 


I never will be served by those | serve 
With the truest and most gentle feeling is the following conceived—Fes- 
tus stall speaks :— 





' 
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“Had I been chosen like you, 

T should encircle me with love—should raise 

A rampart of kind wishes ; it should seem 

Impossible for me to fail, so watch'd 

By gentle friends who made my cause their 
OWN 5 

They should ward off Fate's envy—the great 
boon, 

Extravagant when claim’d by me alone, 
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Being agiftto them as well as me, 

If ease seduced or danger daunted me, 

How calmly their sad eyes should gaze re. 
proach ! 

Micu. O, Aureole, can I sing though all 

alone, 

Without first calling, in my fancy, both 

To listen by my side—even I! And you! 

Do you not feel this ?-—say that you feel this ! 


Slowly but resolvedly Paracelsus repeats to himself, ‘‘ my course allures 
for its own sake,’ when Festus—striving to be re-assured with the 


thought— 
“ That there would be 
A monstrous spectacle upon the earth, 


Beneath the pleasant sun, among the trees, 
A being knowing not what love is—" 


is suddenly interrupted by Michal’s cry, ‘‘ Stay with us, Aureole!” This 
is a fine conception. The angel of her sweet nature has whispered her 
that man should be humble, and that, where he is not so, quick repulse 
is not to be dreaded so much as a complete success. “ You will find all 
you seek, and perish so!’ The destiny of the poem here presses sensibly 
upon the scene, and gives even Paracelsus pause. It is only for a mo- 


ment. He recovers himself— 


“Are these the barren first-fruits I should 
fear? 

Is love like this the natural lot of all? 

How many vears of hate might one such hour 

O'erbalance | Dearest Michal, dearest Festus, 


What shall I say, if not that I desire 

Well to deserve that love; and will, dear 
friends, 

In swerving nothing from my high resolves, 

See the great moon {" 


Calmly he now presents to them (a parting gift) the outline of his 
scheme of enterprise more mildly and affectionately designed. He per- 
mits himself, subdued by the emotion of their last hour together, even to 
console Festus with the assurance that he has not slightly disesteemed 
the precepts and labours of old sages— 


* But then 

Truth is within ourselves; it takes no rise 

From outward things, whate’er you may be- 
lieve: 

There is an inmost centre in us all, 

W here truth abides in fulness; and around, 

Wall within wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 

Perfect and true perception—which is truth, 

A baffling and perverting carnal mesh 

Which blinds it, and makes error; and ‘ to 
know’ 

Rather consists in opening outa way 

Whence the imprison’d splendour may dart 
forth, 

Than in effecting entry forthe light 

Supposed to be without. Watch narrowly 

The demonstration of a truth, its birth, 

And you shall trace the efluence to its spring 

And source within us, where broods radiance 
vast, 

To be elicited ray by ray, as chance 

Sha lfavour; chance—for hitherto, 

Even as we know not how those beams are 
born, 

As little know we what unlocks their lair; 

For men have oft grown old among their books 

And died, case-harden’d in their ignorance, 

Whose careless youth had promised what long 

ears 

Of unremitted labour ne’er performed ; 

While, contrary, it has chanced some idle day, 

To autumo-loiterers, just as fancy-free 

As the midgesin the sun, has oft brought forth 

A truth—produced mysteriously as cape 

Of cloud grown out of the invisible mist. 

Hence may not trath be lodged alike in all, | 

The lowest as the highest? some slight film 

The ioterposing bar which binds a soul ? 

Some film removed the happy outlet whence 

It issues proudly? seeing that the soul 

1s deathiess (we know weil), but oftener coop’d 

A prisoner anda thrall, than a throned power ; 


That it strives weakly in the child, is loosed 

In manhood, clogged by sickness, back com- 
velled 

By ine and waste, set free at last by death ; 

That not alone when life flows still do truth 

And power emerge, but also when strange 
chance 

Affects its current; in unused conjuncture, 

Where sickness breaks the body—hunger, 
watching, 

Excess, or languor— oftenest death's ap- 
proach— 

Peril, deep joy, or woe. One man shall crawl 

Through lite, surrounded with all stirring 
things, 

Unmoved—and he goes mad; and from the 
wreck , 

Of what he was, by his wildtalk alone, 

You first collect how great a spirit he hid. 

Seeing all this, why should I pine in vain 

Attempts to win some day the august form 

Of Truth to stand before me, and compel 

My dark unvalued frame to change its nature, 

And straight become suffused with light—at 
best 

For my sole good—leaving the world to seek 

Salvation out asit beat may, or follow 

The same long thorny course? No, J will 
learn 

How to set free the soul alike in all, 

By searching out the laws by which the flesh 

Accloys the spirit. We may not be doom'd 

To cope with seraphs, but at least the rest 

Shall cope with us. Make no more giants, 
God! 

But elevate the race at once! We ask 

But to put forth our strength, our human 
strength, 

All starting fairly, all equipp'd alike, 

Gifted alike, and eagle-eyed, true-hearted, 

See if we cannot beat thy angels yet |” 
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A great task nobly expressed! We feel with Paracelsus on the verge of 
this gorgeous enterprise, our breasts heave with his enthusiasm, throb 


faster with his hopes ! 


Three hundred years have leapt back, and out of 


that little garden of Wiirzburg we emerge with the Great Reformer, 
thirsting to know the truth, that the truth may set us free, and willing to 
accompany him through the world in search of the mysterious knowledce 
which is thereafter to identify with the present life the most beauteous 
hopes and fancies, which is to elevate God here, and not leave all to the 


world to come. 


* Thus was life scorn’d; but life 

Shall yet be crown'’d: twine amaranth! I am 
priest! 

And ailfor yielding with a lively spirit 

A poor existence—parting with a youth 

Like theirs who squander every energy 

Convertible to good on painted toys, 

Breath-bubbles, gilded dust! And though I 
spurn 

All adventitious alms, from empty praise 

To love's award, yet whose deems such helps 

Important, and concerns himself for me, 

May know even these will follow with the 
rest 

As in the steady rol ing Mayne, as'eep 

Yonder, is mingled and involved a mass 

Of echistous particies of ore. And even 

My own affections,—laid to rest awhiie— 

Will waken parified, subdued alone 

By all I have achieved; till then—till then... 

Ah ! the time-wiling loitering of a page 


Through bower and over lawn, till eve shall 
bring 
The stately lady's presence whom he loves— 
The broken sleep of the fisher whose rough coat 
Enwraps the queenly pearl—these are faint 
types! 
See, see, they look on me—I triumph now ! 
Tell me, Festus, Michal, but one thing—I have 
told 
All I shall e’er disclose to mortal... now, 
Do you believe I shall accomplish this? 
Fest. I do believe! 
Micu. And I, dear Aureole ! 
Par. Those words shall never fade from out 
my brain. 
*Tis earnest of the end—shall never fade ! 
Are there not, Festus, are there not, dear 
Michal, 
Two points in the adventure of the diver: 
One—when, a beggar, he prepares to plunge ? 
One—when, a prince, he rises with his pearl ? 





Festus, | plunge!" 

Here the first scene of the poem, which is entitled “ Paracelsus Aspires,” 
is closed. Is the writing not new, bold, vigorous, and beautiful? Is 
there not sound understanding 1m it, and subtle judgment, united with 
the highest imaginative faculty, as well as the most finely impassioned 
tc mperame nt: Is there not prodigious streneth and energy, as well as 
the most natural grace, the most touching delicacy? Has net the reader 
already, even in these extracts of ours from this first scene, enlarged ma- 
te rially his stock of * permanent impressions, recurring thoughts, preg- 
nant recollections ?’? Wait till we advance. W e will take him through 
four scenes more, each transcending the other in power and passion, in 
the laying open of the inmost folds of the heart, in the expression of hard- 
earned knowledge, in the suggestion of profound results, till, from the 
death-bed of Paracelsus, a final strain of wisdom issues, melodious, full- 
voiced and supreme ! 
| Meanwhile, let us take advantage of this pause in Mr. Browning’s 
work, to review briefly the’ actual life of Paracelsus, in the new view 
which is suggested by this imaginative treatment of his youth, There 
will not be a better opportunity than we have now. We stand between 
the aspirer and his destiny, between the brave hopes of a glorious ambi- 
tion, and the ragged achievements of an inglorious quackery. For who 
knows not, from whose lip does it not trip off with a flippant confidence, 
that the real Paracelsus turned out to be aquack? O yes! a most egre- 
gious quack was Paracelsus. Nevertheless we will venture, prompted by 
Mr. Browning's genius, to suggest that there was something in such 
quackery as his, which knowledge may be taught to reverence; we will 
use the imagination of this young poet, to break the spell of misbegotten 
disdain that has held bound for centuries the fame of a great Destroyer 
and Discoverer; we will advance from that scene in the little garden 
of Wiirzburg, and reconcile its purest aspirations even with the most 
bitter and debased records of the actual life of Paracelsus, with the un- 
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erateful slanders of Oporinus, with the base envy of Erastus ;—and 
open up, for the generous consideration of men of science, a vindication, 
which they may render nobly complete, of the strange destiny of the 
Man, who, during life, achieved in the world of medicine something nearly 
analogous to what Luther achieved in the religious world, and Bacon in 
the philosophical, but whose only reward, since death, from the men for 
whom he toiled, from the professors of that science for whose advance- 
ment he struck out the road, has been the scornful imputation of empi- 
ricjsm, or the more charitable one of madness! In showing how it has 
gone with the actual Paracelsus in that matter, we will assist the reader 
to a deeper sympathy with Mr. Browning’s poem, and to a readier ap- 
preciation, as we trust, of the singular union of reason and imagination 
which is presented in its treatment. 

In Bacon’s “ Advancement of Learning,” there is a masterly passage 
descriptive of the character of the Schoolmen. ‘‘ Surely,’’ he says, “ like 
as many substances in nature, which are solid, do putrefy and corrupt 
into worms : so it is the property of good and sound knowledge to putrefy 
and dissolve into a number of subtle, idle, unwholesome, and (as I may 
term them) vermicudate questions ; which have indeed a kind of quick- 
ness and life of spirit, but no soundness of matter or goodness of quality. 
This kind of degenerate learning did chiefly reign amongst the School- 
men, Who having sharp and strong wits and abundance of leisure, and 
small variety of reading; but their wits being shut up in the cells of a 
few authors, (chiefly Aristotle, their dictator,) as their persons were shut 
up in the cells of monasteries and colleges; and knowing little history 
either of nature or time,—did, out of no great quantity of matter, and infi- 
nite agitation of wit, spin out unto us those laborious webs of learning 
which are extant in their books. For the wit and mind of man, 1¥r 1? 
WORK UPON MATTER, WHICH IS THE CONTEMPLATION OF THE CREATURES 
or Gon, worketh according to the stuff, and is limited thereby; but if it 
work upon itself, as the spider worketh his web, then it is endless, and 
brings forth indeed cobwebs of learning, admirable for the fineness of 
thread and work, but of no substance or profit.” Now all this was seen 
by Paracelsus. While yet in extreme youth, a schoolboy of the Abbot 
Tritheim at Wiirzburg, he had evinced his disregard of the then preva- 
lent doctrines of the Schoolmen, by directing his wit and mind to the 
consideration of matter, the “* contemplation of the creatures of God.” 


‘ Shall I sit beside 
Their dry wells, with white lips and filmed eye, 
While in the distance heaven is blue above 
Mountains where sleep the unsunn'd tarus ?” 


We have it on excellent authority* that he had already, at this early 
time, plunged himself into the mysticism and mysteries of chemistry, or 
alchymy, as it was then called ; that he had even overcome the greater difli- 
culties, and arrived at the knowledge of many secret virtues and hidden 
things of nature. Suddenly he left Wiirzburg and remained abroad, 
travelling all the regions of the world, for fourteen or fifteen years. The 
story of his travel would be a strange one. Ina treatise which is extant 
he alludes to it in simple and unaffected terms. He tells his students 
that he “ had turned over the leaves of Europe, Asia, and Africa; and in 
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so doing had suffered much hardship; that he had been in captivity, and 
borne arms as a soldier.”” In further descriptions we learn that he had 
travelled among the mountains of Bohemia, in the East, and in Sweden, 
in order to inspect the labours of the miners, to be initiated i in the mys- 
teries of the Oriental adepts, and to observe the secrets of nature and the 
famous mountain of loadstone. He professes also to have visited Spain, 
Portugal, Prussia, Poland, and Transylvania, where he communicated 
freely, not merely with the physicians, - with the old women, charlatans, 
and conjurers, of these several lands. No living source appeared to him 
too humble for the satisfaction of his thirst of knowledge. Jews, quacks, 
wizards, bath-men, beggars, old witches, their secrets and characters, 
were all explored. His captivity is described by Van Helmont as having 
been incurred while on a mining excursion on the borders of Muscovy, 
where he was taken prisoner by the Tartars, and carried before the 
Khan, whose son he afterwards accompanied to Constantinople, for the 
purpose of obtaining the secret of Trismegistus from a Greek who inha- 
hited that capital. Nobly does Paracelsus himself vindicate this passion 
for travel! ‘ Ecce amatorem adolescentem difficillimi itineris haud piget, 
ut venustam saltem puellam vel foeminam aspiciat ; quanto minus nobi- 
lissimarum artium amore laboris ac cujushbet taedii pigebit: is 

Consider this account in connexion with Mr. Browning's s picture of the 
ardent and intrepid student, and is the latter not perfectly borne out? We 
cannot doubt the truth of the poem. We cannot doubt that Paracelsus 
had conceived some vast scheme of setting free the soul of man, bya 
discovery of those laws “ by which the flesh accloys the spirit.” He 
sought to “elevate the race at once.” He formed to himself a gigantic 
plan for something like the general emancipation of the mind through 
the perfecting of its corporeal organs, and all the travel and exertions of 
his youth were obviously devoted to an elucidation of the laws of matter, 
with reference to the accomplishment of the first grand portion of this 
scheme, the de Emendatione Intellectiis, It may be very fashionable 
now to talk of the fantastic extravagance of such projects, but the age of 
great conce pions and discoveries had not then passed, it was only dawn- 
ing, and with it rose the magnificent purpose of Paracelsus, which it is 
no proof of a philosophic mind to treat with disregard. The true phi- 
losophy, we firmly believe, is yet far behind, and will remain so, till the 


" Defensiones s ‘plem a lversus .Fmulos suvos 15738 > Def. dia. “ De Perearina- 
thrombus et Eanio” Out ot many authorities which corroborate this account of his 
travels and attainments, we may quote the following:—* Inexplebilis illa aviditas 
nature perscrutandi seereta et reconditarum supellectile scientiarum animum lo- 
cupletandi, uno eodemque loco, diu persistere non patiebatur, sed mercurii instar, 
omnes terras, nationes et urbes perlustrandi igniculos supponebat et cum viris na- 
ture serutatoribus, chymicis prvesertim, ore tenus conferret, et que diuterius labori- 
bus nocturnisque vigiliis invenerant ua vel altera communicatione obtineret.”— 
Bitishwus on rafal, “© Patris auxilio primam, deinde propra industria doctissimos 
viros in Germania, Italia, Gallia, Hispania. aliisque Europe Tegionibus, nactus est 
pr@ceptores > quorum liberali doctrina, et potissimam propria inquisitione ut qui 
esset Ingenio acutissimo ac fere divino, tantum profecit, ut multi testati sint, in uni- 
versa philosophia, tam ardua, tam arcana et abdita eruisse mortalium neminem.”— 
Meich. Adam. im Vii. Germ. Medic. “ Paracelsus qui in intima nature viscera sic 
penitus intrmerit, metaliorum stirpiumque vires et facultates tam incredibili ingenii 
acumine exploraverit ac perviderit ; ad morbos omnes vel desperatos et opinione ho- 
minum insanaliles percurandum ; ut cum Theophrasto nata primim medicina per- 
tectaque videtur.”’—Petrt Ram: Oral, de Basieé, 
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mystery of matter is rendered more intelligible, For what is known 
of it now, but in its relation to mind, or as an assemblage of powers to 
awaken certain sensations? The greater knowledge will dawn upon 
us one day of its relation to the Creator himself. Hear what the 
divine Milton said, in a passage which he seems to have derived from 
this very project of Paracelsus, a passage which Mr, Browning might 
have used as a motto to his great work, and which only expresses in the 
highest strain of poetry what Milton had strenuously insisted on in his 
prose treatise on “ Christian Doctrine.’* The “ WwW ing’d Hierarch ”’ 
ape aks— 


“O Adam, One Almighty is, from whom To vital spirits aspire, to animal, 
All things proceed, and upto him return, To intellectual ;—give both life and sense, 
If not depraved from eood, created all Fancy and understanding ; whence the soul 
Such to perfection, one sirst matter all, Reason receives, and reason is her being, 
Indued with varions forms, various degrees Discursive or intuitive; discourse 
Of substance, and, in things that live, of life: Is oftest yours, the latter most is ours, 
Bat more refined, more spirituous, and pure, Differing but in degree, of kind the same. 
As nearer to him placed or nearer tending, Wonder not then, what God for you saw good 
Each in their several active spheres assign’d, If I refuse not, but convert, as you, 
Jill body up to spirtt work, in bounds To proper substance: time may come, when 
Proportion’d to each kind. So, from the root men 
Springs livhter the green stalk, from thence the With angels may participate, and find 

leaves No inconvenient diet, nor too light fare ; 
More aery, last the bright consummate flower And from these corporal nutriments perhaps 
Spirits odorous breathes; flowers and their Your bodies may at last turn all to spirit, 

fruit, Improv'd by tract of time, and wing'd ascend 
Man's nourishment, by gradual scale sublimed, Ethereal.—” Par. Lost, Book V. 


In exact purpose with this noble ascending series of Milton was the 
design of Paracelsus. To the spiritual, his bold and enterprising genius 
prompted him to advance, in the very teeth of the habits of his age, 
through the material alone. His design, as he projected it, was that of a 
great philosopher. He saw, as frym a tower, the end of all. He had no 
detached projects, but one immortal scheme. From the high vantage 
ground of genius he had, from the first, traced, “as in a map the voyager, 
lis course,” and with a strong and gallant spirit he set forward to attain 
it. The first of his achievements was a very grand one, for the first diffi- 

culty he stumbled on he turned intoa triumph. His project of elucidating 
the laws of matter had included the necessity of reviving chemistry, and 
chemistry, quasi ab orco ¢, Paracelsus revived. Here was the augury 
of a more ¢ complete success, and thus far all was well, 

Suddenly, however, after his long absence, Paracelsus re-appeared in 
Germany. Basil rang with the repute of cures performed upon some of 
her most eminent citizens. The noblest of mankind, “ broken in body, 
yet untired in spirit,’”” had been able, by the skill of a wonderful physi- 
clan, to re new their vigour, and bid death retire. It was Paracelsus ! 

Reader! have you ever been interrupted in the course of an inquiry, in 
the progress of a story, by the sudden blurting out, from some half-in- 
formed but ingenious listener, of the result or the catastrophe, before its 
causes were explained, or its natural time had come? Have you under- 
gone that feeling of hot and irritable impatience? Then judge the feel- 
ing of Paracelsus, when, in the midst of his lonely travels and labours, 
While wringing forth slow results one by one, while pursuing, it might 
be, through all the laws of matter, some ‘single truth—which first from 
mountains “ rough with pines”? had dimly beaconed him, which over 





* See Bishop Sumner’s recent edition of that work. 
+ Nobilem hanc medicine partem, diu sepultam avorum etate quasi ab orco re- 
vocavit Th. Paracelsus. Gerard. Vossius De Chymid, 
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dazzling wastes of frozen snow had flitted and winked before him, and 
which only at last he saw tremble 


“ Into assured light in some branching mine, 
Where ripens, swathed in fire, the liquid gold—"’ 


—judge, we say, what must have been the feeling of Paracelsus, thus 
strenuously engaged in his chosen task, forcing out truths from their 
material prison, but never losing sight of the more brilliant sphere, the 
spiritual nature, which he was as yet merely qualifying himself to ap- 
proach and explore— when sudde nly the voice or Lutnuer reached hin, 
declaring that now the time had aLreapy come for the exaltation of the 
spiritual nature, announcing its escape and freedom, and so precipitately 
anticipating the result which Paracelsus was still far from being pre- 
pared for! This, we venture to suggest, irritated Paracelsus into 4 pre- 
mature return to Europe. He felt that the world mght be thrown back 
for the purposes of his vast plan, unless immediate ly taught, in opposi- 
tion to Luther’s process of reaching the material through the spiritual, 
that the spiritual was to be effectually reached through the material 
alone. ‘* Oporinus dicit se (Parace Isum) ali iquando Jaitherum et Papam, 
non mints quam nune Galenum et Hippocratem redacturum in ordinem 
minabatur, neque enim corum qui hactenus in seripturam sacram scrip- 
sissent, sive veteres, sive recentiores, quenquam scripture nucleum 
recté eruisse, sed circa corticem et quasi membranam tantdm heerere,’’>— 
are the words of his bitter assailant, Erastus. One eagle-glance over 
the truths he had already won, and back he resolved to come, to give his 
gains, imperfect as they were, to men, and wait some brighter and more 
distant day “ to mould them, and complete them, und pursue them.” 
Is it not prob: able, too, that with that voice of Luther, the sense visited 
Paracelsus first, of a body in danger of fading, and of energies in danger 
of flagging ; for with subtle truth is it said in Mr. Browning’ s poem, 
that long seasons may pass over a man— 


**U'ntil one hour's experience shows what no- Attest that now he knows this adage true— 
thing ‘Time fleets, youth fades, life is an empty 
Tt eeem'’d could clearer show, and ever after dream.’ ”’ 


An alter’d brow, and eve, and gait, and speech 

~We fee] that that bitter dread may now have suddenly struck upon the 
wu of Paracelsus, and that the very truths he had achieved, and the 
anticipation of those to come, would ‘only serve to make the blow more 
fatal- 


“ Do not they seem to lauch, as who should To light. this hast thou done; be glad! now, 


say— seek 
‘Great master, we are here indeed; drage'd The strength to use which thou hast spent in 
forth getting oe 


What wonder, then, if we seem to hear Paracelsus, in a desperate endea- 
vour to silence such warnings, reason thus— 


* Knowitne ourselves, our world, owr task so Re fashion'd in despite of their ill-service, 

great, Be crippled every way? "Twere little praise 
Our time so brief; "the clear if we refuse Did fall resources wait on our gcood-will 
The means so limited, the tools so rude Atevery turn. Let all be as it ts, 
To execute onr purpose, life wil! feet, Some say the earth is even so contrived 
And we shall fade, and nothing wil! be done That tree, and flower, avesture gay, conceal 
We will be wise in time; what thouch our A bare and skeleton framework !"" * 

work 





“* We need scarce ly observe the at all our extracts are from Mr. Browning’ s work, 
though we do not at present use them in immediate illustration of it, but to further 
this new view of the actual life of Paracelsus, which has been suggested to us by the 
poet's treatment. These words are given to Aprile in the poem, 
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What wonder, next, that we behold him, before his time, returned to 
Basil! 

Installed, almost instantly, into the chair of a chemical professorship, 
founded for him by the magistrates of Basil—the first chair of chemistry 
known to Europe, but whose duties embraced not merely the Spagyric 
art, as chemistry proper was named by Paracelsus, but medical chemis- 
try also, surgery, and the practice of physic—Paracelsus found himself, 
as it were, tied to the stake. He had now no course but one. Com- 
bining in his genius, toa most extraordinary degree, the principles of 
pulling down and of building up, but tasking his strength, as we have 
expli ined, prematurely, he was now obliged to let the destructive spirit 
do its fell work, while the materials for rebuilding were yet seen but in 
dim perspective. He did not begin by arguments, he burnt in the 
public amphitheatre the works of Avicenna and Galen! Hear him, as 
from his distant grave, to one who questions this— 


“* Pray, does Luther dream Of argument which follow’d. Boldly deny! 

His arguments convince by their own force There is much breath-stopping, hair-stiffening 
The crowds that own his doctrine?) No, in- Awhile, amazed glances, mute awaiting 

deed ; The thunderbolt which does not come—and 
His plain denial of establish'd points next 
Ages had sanctified and none supposed Reproachful wonder and inquiry; those 
Could be oppugn'd while earth was under him Who else had never stirr’d are able now 
And heaven above—which chance, or change, To find the rest out for themselves—perhaps 

or time To outstrip him who set the whole at work, 
Affected not—did more than the array As never will my wise class its instractor.” 


Bold, indeed, was the denial of Paracelsus! He took his astonished 
auditors by storm! Feebly an opponent or two were at the first heard, 
and they sneered at him as “ Luther alter.” “ And w hy not,’ he ex- 
claimed; * Luther is abundantly learned, and therefore you hate him 
and me; but we are at least a match for you.’ “ Nam et contra vos et 
vestros universos principes Avicennam, Galenum, Aristotelem, Hip- 
pocratem, Celsum, me satis superque munitum esse novi. Et vertex iste 
meus calyus ac depilis multd plura et sublimiora novit quam vester vel 
Avicenna vel universee academue. —Prodite, et signum date, qui viri sitis, 
quid roboris habeatis ? quid autem sitis? Doctores et magistri, pedi- 
culos pectentes, et fricantes podicem.” ** The meanest hair on my head 
knows more than all your writers put together ; the very buckles ‘of my 
shoes are more learned than your Galen and your Avicenna, and my 
heard has more experience than all your act ademies.”’ Nothing could 
withstand the torrent of his destructive genius. The old wel ‘rs and the 
tyrants of philosophy and medicine sank before him, and over the tomb 
of their alre ady-buried doctrines he crowned himself the true philosopher 
of nature, the movarch of physicians! “ You shall follow me,” he cried, 

‘you, Avicenna, Galen, Rhasis, Montagnana, Mesue ; you, ge nntlemen 
of Paris, Montpellier, Germany, Cologne, Vienna, and all soever whom 
the Rhine and the Danube nourish ; you who inhabit the isles of the sea ; 
you, likewise, Dalmatians, Athenians ; thou, Arab; thou, Greek ; thou, 
Jew ; all shall follow me, and the monarchy shall be mine !’?’* 

Amazed admiration hailed and hounded on Paracelsus, and in the 
novel stimulus of the staring and shouting audiences in the crowded 
amphitheatre of Basil, no wonder his better thoughts, his nobler aspira- 
tions, began to get obscured. Ile was now, for the hour, the wondrous 
Paracelsus, the dispenser of life, the commissary of fate, the idol of 
princes! It is to be observed, however, that though all this vulgar 





* Erastus, who relates this, subjoins a remark which is not meant a8 an extraor- 
dinary compliment to Englishmen—* Mirim quod non et Garamantos, Indus, et 
AnGLos, adjunxit.” Cool, certainly ! . 
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ayyplause, purchased as it were by the break down of the gencral aims of 
his ambition, excited and pl ased him for the time, he had still the secret 
consciousness that he would not after all be exposed to the reproach 
of achieving it under false pretences ; since—though the materials for 
rebuilding what he was now throwing down on all sides were, as we have 
said, yet only seen by him in the dim perspective—he had, nevertheless, 
a stock in hand of recent, and most undoubtedly brilfant, mer oar ee 
which would serve, as it were, for him to cke out en attendant, while | ' 
the time they were fairly d spotte ‘d, and sufficient space cleared aw ay for 
the new building. he flattered and consoled himself that he would be 
ready with all the rest. 

These are new suggestions towards the character of Paracelsus, but 
certain are we that they are not inconsistent with a just, considerate, and 
patient view of all the cirenmstances. We have examined them in this 
spirit. Paracelsus, let men of science helieve, was no sturdy Destructive, 
whose mission is accomplishe at in the mere levelling of his predecessors’ 
edifice. Paracelsus was rather an Augustus, who only pulls down the 
Rome he finds “all brick,” for the purpose of reconstructing it “ all 
marble.’ 


Why, then, did ma so egregiously fail ; We answer at once—he farled, 
hecause, in his case, e pulling down w ‘effected while as yet th ‘marble 
was unhewn in the quarry, and thi Rs slanders would not wart hey yr 
the u} he ring of a block or tivo! He failed, because his first process 


was too suecessful, and because for his first audience he had a vulgar 
noisy, impatient crowd, Before he had rubbed his eves clear of the dunt 
and smother of the first magnificent tumble down of the old fabric, he was 
surprised by a peremptory demand on all sides for his own contrivance 
in its stead. Tle gave up the samples he had, and was at once asked 
how far they would go to the building a new Rome, and by some of his 
more scornful andience, a batch of that numerous set 
** Who bitterly hate established schools, and help 

A teacher that oppucns them, till he once 

Have planted his own doctrine, when the teacher 

May reckon on their rancour in his turn—" 
he was even asked if they were other than common brick. This was the 
beginning of the end! All micht even have gone well with Paracelsus 
but for this! He might have recovered his ground, and gathered up the 
treasures whose possession had been for a time pre maturely foiled, and 
held on his course till he achieved his fit destination. The erand result 
of all, it is to be recollected, had already beamed upon his mind, with a 
hght, whose reflux, supposing it steadily ke pt up by the ministering help of 
the Known, by - venuine knowledge he had already discovered, might 
vet have itself achieved the Unknown, might have illustrated all the in- 
ferior grades in the process of inquiry, and explained “ each back step in 
the circle.’ But alas! in the vulgar vanity of his listeners, assisted by 
the labours of a few sagacious knaves among them, 

* Whose cunning runs not counter to the vogue, 

But seeks by flattery and crafty nursing 

To force a svstem to a premature 

Short-lived development— 
this chance was effectually destroyed. If Paracelsus, in short, had had 
endless Galens and Avicennas to burn, it would have been quite another 
matter, The stupid starers of Basil would have continued their loud 
huzzas. They would have let Paracelsus grow grey in the exposition of 
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all sorts of antics, if the stock had lasted long enough ; they would still 


i have flocked to the amphitheatre, 
; ** Poor devils! jostling, swearing, and perspiring, 
Hl Till the walls rang again,” 


if he could still have supplied them with new marvels. But alas for Pa- 
racelsus ! he thought them capable of being taught no less than of being 
amazed, and when their clamorous voices asked for his new invention, (ex- 
p ecting no less a wonder than the first!) he simply produced the materials 
: e have alluded to, those brilliant discoveries which, patiently pursued, were 
| sure to have led to more, which, though imperfect as a system, yet con- 
trained in themselves the spirit which should have instigs ated search to the 
entire truth. He had made a bitter mistake 


‘* Forthwith a miehty squadron straight This doctor set a school up to revive 
Filed off the sifted cl aff of the sack,’ I said, The good old wavs which could content our 
Redoubling my endeavours to secure sires, 
rhe rest; wheo lo! one man had tarried so Though not their squeamish sons; the other 
lone worthy 
Only to ascertain if T supported Discover'd divers verses of St. John, 
this tenet or the other: another loved Which read successively refresh'd the soul, 
To hear impartially before he judged, But mutter’d backwards cured the gout, the 
And now was satisfied: one had all along stone, 
Spied error where his neighbonrs marvell'd The cholic, and what not ” 
most: 


Quid muita? The end was a clear class room, and quiet leers, and re- 
proachful looks, from the grave authorities, who, cap in hand, had scarcely 
a year before triumphantly installed him in his chair ! 

Hlis audience, however, did not leave Paracelsus unchanged. Though, 
almost instantly upon this, (having paid back with blasting scorn a dis- 
graceful atte mpt of the magistrates of Basil to withhold from him his just 
reward for saving one of their brethren from the gripe of a hopeless dis- 
ease,) he was driven out of the city,—he left it an altered man. The sti- 
mulants of vulgar praise, mean as they were, were yet stimulants ; the 
: presence of an audience, vain and noisy as they had ‘proved, was yet in- 
: spiring; and these he could no longer disper ise with, bitter as the price 
was at which alone they were purchaseable. Here, then, Paracelsus, as 
| we believe, first began a compromise with his principles. The obstacles 

he had encountered suggested tricks to him that were foreign to his 
nature; the recollection of the envy and the hate, the blind opposition, 
the brutal prejudice, the bald ignorance, the misbegotten admiration, 
burnt into him at Basil, all tended to sink him to the le vel of humouring 
new audiences thereafter “ the way they most approved.”’ His first fault 
had heen recoverable, but now he clung to it and clenched it. The very 
resources of his character, at all times brilliant, tended to bring this more 
directly about. From his defeat, he sought to wring out consolation ; 
from its ugliness, he set to work to derive a beauty. His conscience, 
which it is not to be supposed rested all this while, he quieted with the 
promise of some bright hereafter, that should yet legitimately complete 
his schemes. Unfortunately this was not the ‘only thing which, in the 
course of this compromise, he fatally tampered with. The present objects 


a his soul, as it were, losing their elevated and sustaining aspect, his 
Y uly a 
“ worthless, save when tasked 
Under that soul's dominion—used to care 
For its bright master’s cares, and to subdue 
Its proper cravings—not to ail, nor pine, 
So he but prosper—” 


—this tried and patient body of Paracelsus, lost to its first self-supporting 
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destiny, demanded new excitements now to supply the place of his dead 
aims. Those aims themselves supplied them! 
** From their very roots’ 


Springs up a fungous brood, sickly, and pale, 
Chill mushrooms, coloured like a corpse’s cheek—" 


—in the very effort (born of the dregs as it were of his once grand system) 
to turn even his weakness to account, (for his hair was already grey and 
his brow furrowed,) it became necessary that Paracelsus should 
“ Push the ruins of his frame, whereon 
The fire of vigour trembled scarce alive, 
Into a heap, and send the flame aloft!" 

We are now prepared for the worst slanders of Oporinus,* for those 
words, which, directed by the pen of a servant against the fame of the master 
who had raised him, cherished, and trusted him, have formed the con- 
yenient text for all slanderers since. On his flight from Basil, Paracel- 
sus took refuge at Colmar, in Alsatia, whither Oporinus followed him 
with his chemical apparatus. For two years afterwards this very simple 
surgeon but most arch knave hung about him, in the hope of winning 
wonderful profit at last, dogging his every step “as a gaunt crow a gasp- 
ing sheep.”” Foiled in this hope, he afterwards vented his. bitter disap- 
porntment, in the following description of his master’s habits during their 
intercourse. We seek to conceal nothing. Friends, as well as foes, 
have done their worst on Paracelsus, but his character will yet bear the 
truth. We quote the celebrated letter to Wier. 

“ Adeo erat totis diebus et noctibus, dum ego ipsi familiariter per biennium fere convixi, 
ebrietati et crapulw deditus, ut Vix unam atque alteram horam sobrium eum reperire licuerit: 
maxime postquam Basileaé discedens in Alsati ainter nobiles rusticos et rusticos nobiles, velut alter 
Esculapias omoibus admirationt fuit. Atque interea tum cum maxime esset ebrius, domum 
reversus, dictare mihi aliquid suw philosophie solebat. Noctu, toto quo ipsi convixi tempore, 
nunqguam se exuit, plerunque enim non nisi ebrius ad extremam noctem ibat cubitum, atque ita 
ut erat indutus, adjuncto sibi gladio, quem carnificis cujusdam fuisse jactitabat, in stratum se 


conjiciebat; ac se#pe media nocte surgens per cubiculum nudo giadio ita insaniebat, ita crebris 
ictibus et pavimentum et parietes impetibat, ut ego hon semel caput amputatum irl metuerem.” 


The reader, we feel, is prepared for this, and few remarks are neces- 
sary. We do not seek to give a new face to error, or to extenuate the 
least impropriety in the case of Paracelsus, We have traced the course 
of his hte, m its intluences, physical as well as intellectual ; and we now 
behold him, weakened by the first, misguided and betrayed, as it were, 
by the last—struggling with all the affecting frailties of our common 
nature—resorting to forced stimulants—and vainly hoping that, in this 
excitement, he is lapsing back into youth; and fancying he feels, in a 
pulse by such means made quic k again and fluttering, that there is yet 
a hope for the realization of all his aims. Up to this day, there is the 
best authority for saying, not a single bodily excitement had been de- 
manded by P aracelsus. But up to this day Paracelsus had been the fol- 
lower of a great purpose, and was able to find joy or grief alone in its 
fulfilment, to rejoice only as it proceeded prosperously, and to sorrow 
only when mischance ret: arded it. Suddenly, as we have seen, a vulgar 
fate interposes itself before this plan, it is removed to a distance, and 
expedients, such as Oporinus tells of, are desperately called in to sustain 
the tlagging body, till it is able to arrive again to w here the diviner por- 
tion of its soul awaite it, and complete its destiny. The agony and 
sweat with which such excitements react upon the frame, we see also 
illustrated in this memorable extract: it.only requires the following, 








* Oporinus thoroughly repented his treachery to Paracelsus, improved as he 
grew in years, aud died aa old and highly respected citizen of Basil. 
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from Melchior Adam, to complete Oporinus’s account, in all its singular 
aspect of knavery and simplicity. 


* Domi, quod Oporious amanuensis ejus spe narravit, nunquam nisi potus ad explicanda 
sua ecceasit, atque in medio conclavi ad columnam TitruPmsetves adsistens, apprehenso manibus 


capulo ensis, cujus oiAwun hospitiaom prebuit ut aiunt spiritul familiarl, imaginationes aut 
conce;ta sua protulit ;—alil Hlud quod in capulo habuit, ab ipso Azoth appellatum Medicinam 
fulsse prestantissimam aut lapidem Philosophicum putant.” 


In this it is impossible not to remark two or three striking and emphatic 
evidences of that intermediate state which we have attributed to Para- 
celsus as the result of the compromise of his principles. 

Ilis excitements, it is clear, were not resorted to for the sensual grati- 
fication. Wesce here that he drank deep only when preparing himself 
to dictate his various writings, or when called into the chamber of the . 
sick, to practise a profession which (contrasted with his grander objects ) 
he abhorred. Quis quaeso deinceps,’’ as he somewhere asks, “ ho- 
norem deferat professione tali, que a tam facinorosis nebulonibus obitur 
et administratur?”? He drank to elevate himself above the conscious- 
ness of the false pretences in the midst of which he was consenting to 
live ; for, from this time forth, till he should get back to his old objects, 
and achieve them, he knew that his works must be false pretences. An - 
‘ sculapius, in all the potency and reverence of Godhead, among the 

** noble rustics and rustic nobles” of Alsace and the other places of his 
sojourn, he felt it as necessary to his existence to keep up his divinity 
with these, as it had been to fill the admiring eyes of the learned and 
the noble at Basil. And this he kept up by what must certainly be 

called quackery—by jumping conclusions—by asserting hypotheses to 
be proved hereafter, and, meanwhile, inventing all sorts of mac hinery to 
account for them. In this we describe the majority of his treatises ; 
and we have evidence, in these extracts before us, if the Sword and 
Azoth fables are to be accepted, of still more extraordinary modes by 
which he riveted the wonder and admiration of the ignorant and simple. 
Still, let it be kept in mind, Paracelsus was never lost to the better pro- 
spect of the future, nor had forgotten his old hopes,— 
“ No less, no less 
Fven now what humours me, fond fool, as when 
Their faint ghosts sit with me, and flatter me, 
And send me back content to my dull round ;” 
aud his writings, we feel certain, were never meant to reach posterity in 
their present condition, such as we have described it. The character of 
much of their language,—which is isoteric, full of hidden meaning, 
written to be explained by properties yet latent,—sufficiently evidences 
this. We have likewise more direct proof of it in his having withheld 
all of them, with two exceptions, from publication, Only two ap- 
peared till death placed all at the mercy of his disciples ; that death 
was premature, or they might never have been seen at all. For 
no wonder that Paracelsus, who had wrought himself up to the vain 
pitch of hoping that he should live to a vast age, and establish all his 
grand surmises, was unwilling to perpetuate his sad intermediate state. 
As if the poor struggler, who is to be rich one day, would take painful 
care to eternize the wretched coat he is wearing in his misery, into a 
perpetual record of ragged and humiliating memories! 

Paracelsus died amidst his struggles, as we have said, prematurely. 
After his flight out of Basil he lived only thirteen years, wandering from 
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lace to place, leaving every community he visited in rapt admiration of 
lis more oy mortal skill, and ever and anon flatte ring himself into a 
few steps in his old course, as a learner and student of nature. His 
ronal «sao he maintained to the last. The most exalted characters of 
the time continued to do him honour, and even the Emperor was gra- 
cious. His last known act was to dedicate his Chronicle to the States 
of Carinthia, in 1538, in gratitude for the many kindnesses with which 
they had honoured his father. In 1541, in Saltzburg, whose archbishop 
loved and honoured him, Paracelsus, probably at the very moment when 
feeling as if the time for accomplishment had come at last, —when 


“ Glory dawned, and all was at the best,’— 


die d. His property was very considerable, and he left it all to the poor. 

* Bona sua in pauperes distribuenda collocand: que erogavit.”” We have 
no means of knowing to whom his library fe Il: but it was not extensive. 
It consisted of the Bible, the New Testament, the Commentaries of St. 
Jerome on the Gospels, a printed volume on medicine, and seven manu- 
scripts. The works that were afterwards published in his name— the 
fruits of his lectures, as reported by pupils ; the hurried offshoots of his 
over-fertile genius, as stolen by Oporimus ; the various dictations of the 
moment, as designed for a more brilliant completion—form in them- 
selves a most prodigious library. According to Valentine de Rhetiis and 
Adam de Bodenstein, his writings, in Latin, German, and other tongues, 
consist of two hundred and thirty books on Philosophy, forty-six on 
Medicine, twelve on Politics, seven on Mathematics, three treatises en- 
titled “* Theophrastia,” and sixty-six treatises on occult and abstruse 


subjects ! 


And this was Paracelsus! We feel him, as we write these words, 
vanishing from the earth he might have exalted and ennobled, if he had 
proved strong enough to resist, in his own case, that portion of the earth’s 
grossness which he sought to purge out of his fellow-men. He was to 
the physical creation what Rousseau was to the moral. Nature intended 
them both, in their respective sphere, for heroes ; the world made them 
hoth cowards. In the character of their minds there are many forcible 
resemblances. Rousseau differed from Voltaire and the other pullers 
down of lis age, inasmuch as he was a builder up as well, which they 

were not; an vd in this is the distinction of Paracelsus. It is not to de- 

tract trom it to ask with a sneer for the buildings they have erected. 
We have shown the wav cleared, and the foundation laid. It is to be 
deeply regretted, certainly, that they felt the truth so strong in them- 
selves, and have expl: nines it so imperfec tly to others ; for here again, 
as with Paracelsus in the physical, was it with Rousseau in the moral. 
Much h of ther knowledge in ‘both cases appears to have been intuitive ; 
great results were arrived at in ignorance of any process ; they inculcated 
duties he re they were themselves the greatest delinquents ; and seriously 
damaged their doctrines by their own extraordinary illustrations of them. 
The Secret they appear to have had, but in the shape of a vast percep- 
tion une eons, uncomprehended by their narrow thought, but felt 
andl known, even in every shift and ‘change of the spirit they bore. 
Both of them, as was natural in such circumstances, were men of bril- 
hant excuses 5 and the Theosophy of Paracelsus, so strikingly put for- 
ward in all his works, seems to us to have been only a famous expedient 
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to excuse his inability to work out thoroughly his perceptions. He would 
have smiled, if a glance into the future had shown him the Rosicrucians 
and Jacob Behmens building up their dainty philosophies in his name ; 
for all these sects had their origin in Paracelsus. In behalf both of him 
and of Rousseau we must be permitted to remark, in conclusion of the 
parallel, that, at the period of their respective writings, nature was a 
puzzling theory, no less in her material than in her spiritus al aspects ; 
and if, since their time, we have been permitted to recognize the features 
of both made out with a profounder distinctness, let us not forget the 
Professor of Basil and the Citizen of Geneva. If it is necessary that we 
should dwell upon their vices, in remembering them let us not fail to cor- 
rect them, and be thankful that, at the heels of these, follow many virtues 
to imitate, many blessings to be deeply mindful of. ‘To Paracelsus, for 
instance— independent of all his giant reforms, among which—embracing, 
as they did, the highest equally with what a meaner genius would have 
considered the most unimportant matters—we should not forget his having 
restored his native language to that office it has since so nobly discharged, 
the exposition of enlightenment and learning, which thus, for the first 
time, were permitted to reach the poor and lowly—to Paracelsus we 
owe the discovery and the explication of the most powerful remedies that 
have yet been discovered for the pains and diseases of humanity. The 
use of opium, of mercury, and of some others of the most wonderful 
medicines known to the suffering world, are everlastingly identified with 
hisname. ‘To glance even at a few of the great hints of which he was 
the author, and which, since his death, have been wrought upon and 
developed by clever appropriators, would require much space, and a 
greater knowledge of his neglected books than we have had the oppor- 
tunity of mastering. Let the reader suppose, however, from one or two, 
what the rest may be. Paracelsus discovered the circulation of the 
blood and the sanguification of the heart. He was master, too, of all 
me more valuable knowledge of practic: al physiognomy, and is alluded 
» by Lavater on this point as a man of prodigious genius. Prodigious 
nde ed! = And what should the failure of his general scheme avail, 


against all these deathless claims? Nobly does Mr. Browning say for 
him— 


“Come, I will show you where my merit lies. If all my labours, failing of aught else, 
I ne’er supposed that since I fail'd no other Suffice to make such inroad—to procure 
Needs hope success. I act as though each one A wider range for thought; nay, they do this; 
W ho hears me may aspire. Now mark me well: For whatsoe’er my notions of true knowledge 
*Tis in the advance of individual minds And a legitimate success may be, 
That the slow crowd should ground their ex- I am not blind to my undoubted rank, 

pectation When class’d with others. I precede my age ; 

Eventually to follow—as the sea And whoso wills, is very free to make 
Waits ages in its bed, till some one wave That use of me which I disdain’d to make 
Of all the multitudinous mass extends Of my forerunners—(vanity, perchance ,; 
The empire of the whole, some feet, perhaps, But had I deem'd their learning wonder-worth, 
Over the strip of sand which could confine I had been other than I am )—to mount 
Its fellows so long time ; thenceforth the rest, ‘Those labours as a platform, whence their own 
Even to the meanest, hurry in at once, May have a4 prosperous outset.” 


And so much is clear gain’d. I shall be glad 


Many, indeed, have already done this; but the platform still com- 
mands a wide prospect, which waits to be possessed. ‘This glance at 
the philosophical claims of Paracelsus will therefore not have been made 
in vain, if it shall induce any man of letters or science to examine some 
few of his now neglected books. We will answer for it that unthought- 
of treasures may be found there. “ There are more things still in heaven 
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and earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy * (wonderfully perfect as, 
in our own conceit, we believe that to be) ; and it would not much sur- 
prise us if the light that shall reveal them, be found some day iasu- 
ng even from the literary carcase of the great quack of Basil. Hence, 

e do not apologize for having been betrayed into a longer digression 
aad the original purpose of our mquiry than we had dreamt of making, 
since it is possible we may have “ done the state some service,’’ in pre- 
senting, after this fashion, the thoughts that have been sugcested by 
Mr. Browning’s work. 

In a future paper we shall restrict ourselves to The poem, Paracelsus, 
and prove from that, and from other works we have had the ple asure of 
receiving lately, that dramatic genius,—pertectly new, born of our own 
age, the offspring of original thinking and original expression, grafted 
upon those noble points of unive ‘rsal character which only are enduring, 
—is now actually amongst us, and waits only the proper opportunity of 
exercise, to redeem the drama, and to elevate the literary repute, of 
England. The latter, it is to be admitted, has not been advancing 
lately. 

We will conclude, for the present, with a friendly word or two to an 
esteemed contemporary. If our words were other than friendly, we 
should ill repay the thousand pleasures we owe to Mr. Christopher 
North. But what has that excellent critic just said, in a burst of par- 
donable self-euthusiasm, of the young poets of the present day? “ They 
long for ‘a waking empire w ide as dreams,’ and they find it in the most 
beneficent of perennials, whose smile is fame, and whose praise is im- 
mortality. Christopher North is the tutor, the guardian, and the patron 
of the young poets. As they reverence him, they prosper; wanting the 
light of his countenance, they sicken in the shade, and prematurely die. 
But none who deserve it want the light of the countenance of the old 
man benign.” Now, we truly believe that our venerable friend would have 
this so; for he is not churlish, nor would reserve his praise for the day 
which sees it to the poet valueless—* deaf the praised ear, and mute 
the tuneful tongue.”? Why, then, has he not yet mentioned Mr, Brown- 
ing? We will hope that it 1s an omission to be redeemed: for here 
is a young poet, or rather—for greatness takes no account of age—a 
great poet, and his book has been buzzed at by the critics, and Christo- 
pher North has remained silent. Have we suggested the reason, in our 
distinction between youth and greatness? Yes. The old man eloquent 
prepares himself for a discourse on greatness in poetry, as distinguished 
from the “small luminaries now in ascension ;” and the illustration 
shall be “* Robert Browning”! Meanwhile, we offer these humble 
acknowledgments of ours. 
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MILDRED PEMBERTON, 


I never saw a girl for whom the epithet lovely seemed so completely 
suited as Mildred Pemberton: she was made up of all bright colours. 
Her lip was of the most vivid scarlet, her cheek of the warmest rose, 
her eyes of that violet blue so rarely seen except ina child, and her skin 
of a dazzling white, so transparent, that the azure veins in her temples 
seemed almost as blue as her eyes. Her hair curled naturally, and no 
poetical simile ever went beyond the truth of their brightness. Gold, 
sunshine, &c., were the only comparisons for those glossy ringlets. When 
she was two-and-twenty she scarcely looked sixteen, and her manners 
were as childish as her face and figure. She was guileless, enthusiastic, 
and sensitive; too ignorant in every way both of books and things 
perhaps to be called clever, but she had in herself all the materials 
for becoming so: with that quick perception which the imagination 
always gives, and the energy which is the groundwork of all ex- 
cellence. 

Sir Henry Pemberton, her father, was a severe man, and it was said 
that a young and beautiful wife had withered in the ungenial atmosphere 
of his cold stern temper. Only that Englishmen have a travelling 
mania, and the more comfortable they are at home, the less they can 
abide to stay there, no one could have accounted for Sir Henry’s 
coming to Rome. He cared nothing for the fine arts. I doubt whether 
the finest music would have wrung from him more than Dr. Johnson’s 
ejaculation, when the difficulty of some celebrated overture was dwelt 
upon, “ Difficult!—I wish it were impossible.” I never heard him make 
but one remark on painting, namely, “ wonder that people should go to 
so much trouble and expense to have that on canvass, which they see 
better in the streets any day.’ For antiquities he had no taste, and 
society he positively disliked. His daughter, however, had his share of 
enjoyment and her own too—she was delighted with everything. The 
poetry of her nature was called forth by the poetical atmosphere of 
Rome. She had that peculiar organization, on which music has influ- 
ence like “the enchanter’s wand ;”” while Corinne and Chateaubriand 
had already excited all her sympathies for “ the world of ashes at her 
feet.”” But, after seeing her at the Spanish ambassador’s ball dancing 
with the young Count Arrezi, I was persuaded that the fair English girl 
was investing all things around her with that poetry which the heart 
flings over the commonplaces of life once “* and once only.” 

A night or two afterwards (for we both lived in the Piazza di 
Spagna) I heard the chords of a guitar accompanying a song from 
** Metastasio ;’’ I also heard a window unclose, and then came a few 
extempore stanzas in honour of a certain wreath of flowers which I took 
for granted were thrown into the street. Now a guitar, a cloak, moon- 
light, and a handsome cavalier, what nature—at least what feminine 
nature—could resist them ? Accustomed to the seclusion of a country- 
seat, or the small coterie of a country town, where her taste, feeling, and 
fancy alike were dormant, the effect of Rome on Mildred Pemberton 
was like a sudden introduction into fairyland. Her eyes and senses 
were alike fascinated—she lived in a dream of realized poetry. Love 
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and youth are ever companions, and Mildred was no exception to the 
general rule. But hers was one of those natures which love affects the 
most intensely; :¢ was, indeed, 
“ The worship the heart lifts on high, 
And the heavens reject not,” 

For such love is the emanation of all that is most elevated and most 
unselfish in our nature. On this subject any general rule is impossible ; 
love, like the chamelion, is coloured by the air in which it lves—and 
the finer the air the richer the colour. Some young ladies have a happy 
facility of falling in and out of love; their heart, lke a raspberry tart, 
is covere d with CTOSSCS. But Mildred was too sensitive and too ideal 
for these * light summer ftancies.”’ Her affection was her destiny, and 
she loved the young Italian with the devotion and depth of a love that 
was half poetry. [never saw a handsomer couple—such perfect repre- 
sentatives of the north and south: she, fair as that sweetest of roses, 
the one called the maiden’s blush; and he of that rich dark olive, which 
suits so well with the nigh Roman features. 

There are alw: IVS | lenty of people to talk of what does not concern 
them, and a love atlair would seem to be everybody’s business ; pre- 
cisely because it is one of all others with which they have the least to 
do. At last the affair reached Sir Henry’s ears, and he was as furious 
as any father in a romance of four volumes ; bread and water, and to 
be locked up for life, were among the least ‘a his menaces. I believe 
that he thought himself merciful because they were the only ones that 
he actually intheted. He was wrong, as all are who rouse the passive 
resistance of a woman’s nature. The indignity and violence with which 
she was treated only made her turn more fondly to the shelter of the 
loving heart she believed was so truly her own. Kindness might have 
brought her to her father’s feet, ready to give up her dearest hopes for his 
sake; but his harsh anger only made her tremble at the hopeless future. 
There was also another motive which strengthened her resolution, she 
had become secretly attached to the Catholic faith, and, like all young 
converts, was enthusiastic in her belief. Love might have something to 
do with the conversion, Sir Henry said that it had done all the mis- 
chief; but Mildred at all events believed, that even had the Count 
d’Arrezi been out of the question, her vocation would have been the 
same, still she felt happy in the idea of their mutual conviction. 

Well, one moonlight night a closely-shrouded couple were seen gliding 
across the Piazza di Spagna. The fountain’s low and melancholy sing- 
ing was the only sound, and the moon shone full on the magnificent 
flight of steps which led to the convent della Trinita de Monti. The 
stately domes shone like silver in the lovely night, and Mildred ascended 
the vast steps with the buoyant feet of hope as she gazed upon them. 
They pointed out her place of refuge, and she was conducted thither by 
Arrezi. Gradually as she ascended, the singing of the fountain died 
away in the distance, but a still sweeter song arose on the air. The 
nuns were at vespers, and the solemn chant pierced even the huge walls 
by which they were surrounded. Mildred clung to her lover’s arm as 
they paused before the gates; she started at the deep sound of the bell 
which announced their arrival—it struck like a knell on her heart. Her 
appearance was expected, aud she was at once conducted to the Abbess ; 
a tall, stately woman, but one whose sad brow and cheek worn before its 
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time, told that suffering and sorrow had preceded the quict of the 
cloister. 

It was with strange feelings that Mildred laid down on the little pallet 
appointed for her. ‘The room was small and lofty, apparently partitioned 
off from one of larger size, for the height was quite disproportionate, and 
the walls were covered with huge frescos, containing passages from the 
Holy Scriptures; these were abruptly terminated by a dark, carved 
wainscoting, that stretched on one side. The apartment was singularly 
gloomy,and the subject of the fresco served anything but to relieve it—it 
represented the Murder of the Innocents. Not a horror was spared; here 
a pale, wild-looking woman struggled, but vainly, with the ruffian who 
could only reach her child through herself; another was flying, but the 
infant in her arms wore the livid hues of death. To the left a female, 
whose high and Jewish but handsome features were well suited to the 
expression of a Judith or a Jared—stood with her arm raised, and her 
mouth convulsed with the blending of agony and prophecy—apparently 
in the act of cursing ; but the most touching figure of all was a woman 
kneeling by the bodies of two children, twisted in each other’s arms 
and pierced by the same blow. ‘There was such a fixed look of intense 
despair in the large tearless eyes, such a stupidity of horror in the 
set and rigid face—as if every consciousness was gone but that of horror ; 
the eyes of Mildred were riveted upon it. The thought of how strong a 
parent’s affection must be arose in her mind, and at that moment she 
reproached herself for leaving her father ; then the terror of his anger, 
mingled with tenderness for her lover, combatted her regret. “ Oh! 
that my mother,” exclaimed she, throwing herself on the rude pallet 
below, “ had lived to counsel and to love me!’ And the image of that 
pale lady seated lonely in her dressing-room, to which she was confined 
for months before she died, hardened Mildred’s heart against her father. 
She was a little creature of some six years old when Lady Pemberton 
died ; but her wan and lovely countenance, her sweet sad voice, the tears 
that rose so often unbidden to her faint blue eyes, were to her child as 
things of yesterday. 

At length she slept ; but the tears were yet glittering on her long eye- 
lashes when the first rosy gleams of day-break awakened her: she 
started with that half recollection which attends our first confused 
arousing—she wondered where she was—the events of the preceding 
night flashed upon her—she trembled as she thought of the irrevocable 
step she had taken. The cross was hung at the foot of her pallet, and 
she flung herself on her knees before it, and a more fervent and unselfish 
prayer never yet arose to that heaven, where alone is pity and pardon. 
Her devotions over, she approached the window, and the calm and lovely 
scene gave its own cheerfulness : the crimson blush of the daybreak was 
melting around the spires that gleamed on high, and long, soft shadows 
fell from the ilex and cypress, whose huge size attested the long seclu- 
sion of the convent garden. The distant murmur of the little fountain 
was only broken by the rustle of the birds amid the leaves, and the 
early chirp of the cicada in the long grass beneath: Mildred felt es 
and cheered, it is so impossible for youth to resist the influence o 
morning. 

Sir Henry was wild with rage when he heard of his daughter’s flight. 
He challenged the Count, who refused to meet the father of his future 
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wife. Next he bent all his efforts towards the recovery of Miss Pember- 
ton; a direct application was made to the Pope, that forcible means 
might be used for her restoration: this was refused. Miss Pemberton 
was of age, and the church would not refuse its protection to one about 
to become a member of its flock. 

On receiving this answer, Sir Henry made immediate pens for 
leaving Rome ; but the morning of his departure he sent for the Count 
Arrezi.. The lover obeyed the summons, supposing that it was some 
overture to a reconciliation ; on his arrival he found Sir Henry pale with 
suppressed rage, and pacing the hall, at whose entrance the tr avelling 
carriage Was waiting. Arrezi was somewhat staggered to perceive these 
signs of actual departure ; however, he entered, and was received by his 
intended father-in-law with a polite bow, 

“1 have many apologies to make,” said the Baronet, with a manner 
studiously courteous, “ for giving you this trouble-—but I wished to send 
by you a message to Miss Pemberton. You understand English, I be- 
lieve, or my servant can interpret for me?’ 

“ T understand ver vel,’’ said the Count; “shall be too happy to take 
von message, ” 

* Well then, Sir,”’ continued his companion, “ you ig inform Miss 
Pemberton that she is entitled to one hundred a-year left her by her 
aunt, and that this will be punctually paid in to Torloni’ s; beyond this 
she is not to expect a shilling from me. I leave Rome poll ~day ; I will 
never see her again—never permit her name to be mentioned in my 
presence. My property will go to my nephew—and all I shall ever 
leave her will be my curse.”? So saying, Sir Henry passed the Italian 
with a low bow, and entered his carriage. 

* Holy saints !”? exclaimed the Count in Italian, catching hold of the 
servant's arm, “* he cannot mean what he says ?” 

“Tf you knew Sir Henry as well as I do,’ replied the man, “ you 
would not doubt it,’ and he hurried after his master. 

The Count stood as if the carriage had been Medusa’s head—“ A 
hundred a-year!’? muttered he; “ why, my mustachios are well worth 
that!” 

He returned to his house, smoked two cigars, and then repairing to 
the Convent della Trinita, requested to see the Abbess. ‘“ Madam,”’ 
said he, as soon as the stately superior had taken her seat in the large 
arm-chair, “there are some unpleasant affairs which are best settled 
through the intervention of a third person. Will you inform Miss Pem- 
berton that I have seen Sir Henry this morning, who has left Rome, and 
that he desires me to let her know that the hundred a- year which she 
inherits will be punctually paid in to Torlom’s ; but that from himself 
she never must expect a shilling: he will leave her nothing but his 
curse. To that,” continued the Count, with his most melo-dramatic air, 
* T will not expose her; I sacrifice myself, and leave Rome to-night. 
Will vou tell her this, and spare both the unutterable agony of farewell ?”’ 

“You will excuse my undertaking any such mission,” replied the 
superior, fixing on him her dark and flashing eyes, beneath whose scorn 
Arrezi felt himself quail for the moment; “ you will say what you 
think proper to the English signora vourself.” So saving she rang the 
silver bell on the table beside, whose summons was instantly obeyed by 
a novice, and Miss Pemberton’s presence was requested in the parlour. 
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The Abbess averted her face and took up her beads, and the Count was 
left standing by the window to arrange the coming conversation as best 
he might. A light step was soon heard, and Mildred Pemberton came 
in, looking lovelier in the simple conventual garb than ever she had done 
with all the aids of dress ; the folds only fastened in at the waist, suited 
her childish figure. The pure white of the veil was scarce ely to be dis- 
cerned from the pure white of the skin; the single braid of gold on either 
side her forehead betrayed how rich the hair was that lay concealed— 
and the small features gave something of the innocence of infancy to 
her face; « bright blush crimsoned her face as she entered, too shy to 
extend the little hand to her lover which trembled at her side. 

** My angel,’’ said the Count, dropping on one knee, “ I have seen 
your father this morning.”’ Mildred turned deadly pale. “Do not 
fear—I avill give up everything, even yourself, rather than make you 
wretched. He has threatened our union with his curse. Thus I pre- 
vent its falling on you, Mildred—I renounce all claim upon you—I will 
leave Rome to-night.” 

Mildred stood white and speechless. A woman whose lover resigns 
her, and as if for her own sake, though without consulting her, is placed 
in a most awkward situation. What can she do? Take him at his 
word? That is easy to say, but hard to do, when all the hopes and 
affections are garnered in his love. The Superior saw her paintul posi- 
tion, and addressed the gentleman. 

* You have forgotten to mention, Count Arrezi, that Miss Pemberton 
will in future receive only the hundred a-year that she inherits from 
her aunt.” 

The colour came back to Mildred’s cheek and lips; she sought to 
meet her lover’s eye, but it avoided her own, With a woman’s quick 
instinct, where the feelings are concerned, she saw his motives. With 
a degree of dignity of which her slight form had scarcely seemed capa- 
ble, she turned calmly to the Abbess, and said, 

“ Have I your permission that the Count Arrezi will leave us toge- 
ther? It seems to me unnecessary to prolong our last interview.’ 

The Count approached, and began some hurried sentences of good 
wishes, devotion, sacrifice of his own happiness, &c.; but she inter- 
rupted him almost sternly— 

“| have but one favour to ask, which is, that you will leave me, and 
at once.” 

Glad to have been released on such easy terms, for he had expected 
prayers, tears, and reproaches, Arrezi instantly obeyed. The door 
closed after him, and Mildred dropped senseless on the floor. The 
Abbess called for no assistance, she pitied the agony of the moment too 
much, to let it be observed. She raised the youthful sufferer in her 
arms, and bathed her face with essence, and when Mildred recovered, 
her head rested on the shoulder of the Superior, who was watching her 
with the tenderness of a mother. “ These are the trials, my child, which 
make us turn to heaven. The holy Madonna keep you !” This was 
her only remark, and Mildred went to her cell, 

It was fortunate for her that her health gave way beneath so much 
excitement—the body sometimes saves the mind. Next day she was 
too ill to move, and it was weeks before the fever left her. Of all 
things time can the least be measured by space. Years, or the effects 
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of years, had passed over the head of Mildred, before she rose from that 
couch of sickness. She left there the rose of her cheek, the light of 
her eye— 
“ Her lip still wore the sweetness of a smile, 
But not its gaiety. 
The buoyancy of her step, her sweet singing laugh, were gone for ever, 
—she had lived past youth and hope. Some one has truly said— 
“ "Tis not the lover which is lost, 
The love for which we grieve, 
It is the price that they have cost, 
The memories which they leave.” 


This was the case with Mildred—she despised Arrezi too thoroughly to 
regret him—she deeply felt how unworthy he was of her deep-devoted 
affection. Always accustomed to wealth, she did not understand its 
value; we must want money to really know its worth, and money 
seemed to her the vilest consideration that could have influence. She 
thought with astonishment on the duplicity of the Count. Inconstancy 
she could have forgiven ; that would have come within the limits of her 
poetical experience. She had been capable of any personal sacrifice to 
secure his happiness, even with a rival; but to be left so unhesitatingly 
the moment that she had no longer the prospect t of wealth, showed too 
plainly what his object had been from the first—all his enthusiasm, all 
his romance, had been mere acting. She shrank away from a world in 
which there was such deceit. To what could she trust whose confidence 
had been so betrayed? Mildred Pemberton had laid down on the 
pallet of her secluded cell a girl full of the confidence, the generous im- 
pulses, the warm affections of girlhood; she rose from it a grave and 
thoughtful woman. She had ceased to look forward, she wished for 
nothing but quiet, she hoped, but only in heaven, All the poetry of her 
imaginative temperament flung back violently upon herself, served only 
to strengthen the influence of her new creed. Beloved by all, the ear- 
nestness of her devotion made her thought almost a saint by some; and 
the sweet, strange accents of the English novice, blending in the hymns 
of the saintly choir, gave a new fervour to religious exaltation. She en- 
tered upon the duties of her new state with zeal, and in their perform- 
ance, and the thousand chains of daily habit, sought forgetfulness of the 
past. Stull it was hard to forget her native tongue, and her native land. 
Separated from her father, his harshness was forgotten, and she only 
remembered the ties that united them. 

She had been in the convent nearly a twelvemonth, and the time for 
the final vows was rapidly approac hing, when one day to her astonish- 
ment she heard an English voice in the garden, and saw the fair face of 
one of her own countrywomen. She soon became acquainted with Emil 
Pemberton, and found that she was her cousin, though from a family 
disagreement they had never met. Mildred was mistaken in supposing 
that she was dead to all sense of affection, for her heart warmed at once 
to her young relative. It was some time before she found courage to 
speak of the past, and at last she asked about her father. 

“ He is quite broken by his last illness ; pale, emaciated, he is but 
the shadow of what he was. It is a melancholy thing to see him wan- 
der through the dull rooms of the old hall, as if haunted by the memory 
of those who had once been there.” 
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This conversation sunk deep into Mildred’s mind, though at the time 
she could not trust her voice to answer. Again and again it was renewed ; 
at last Mildred hazarded the question— 

* Po you think my father would see me?” 

“Tam sure he would,” exclaimed Emily; “ it is only pride that 
yrevents him seeking you. But should not bas ut be your part ?—you 
would not have a parent humble himself to his child?” 

Before they parted that evening, it was settled that Mildred should 
accompany her cousin the following week, whither she was returning 
under the protection of her brother. The fact was, that the moment 
Sir Henry arrived in England he had sent for his nephew, executed a 
will in his favour, and was then seized with a violent illness, which 
truly had left him an altered man. He remembered his harshness to 
his wife and child now they were both removed from him. He missed 
Mildred more than he would have owned even to himself. Charles, 
his nephew, saw all this: from the first announcement of his uncle’s 
intentions he had resolved not to profit by them, and the sight of his 
drooping spirits confirmed him in a plan he had formed. His sister 
entered into it with all the romance of youth, and off they set to Rome 
together, and, as we have narrated, carried their project into effect. 

The next morning Mildred requested an audience of the abbess, 
whose kindness to her from the morning Count Arrezi left the parlour 
had never known change. She explained to her all her thoughts and 
feelings; her misery at fancying her father desolate in his old age, and 
her conviction that she ought to seek his pardon. “ If he reject me, 
[ return to your feet, my mother !” 

The superior for an instant yielded to the weakness of humanity ; 
tears stood in her eyes, and her stately head rested for a moment on 
Mildred ; but the motion was soon subdued, and the voice was almost 
as steady as usual, as she said, “* Go, my beloved child; your duty to 
your sick and solitary parent is paramount to every other ; ; fulfilling 
that you best fulfil your duty to your God. Go; but if the world again 
repeat its bitter lessons, and you shrink from a burden too heavy to 
hear, remember, while I live you have a home in the Convent della 
Trinita.”’ 

Mildred bathed the hand pressed to hers with her tears; they were 
the truest thanks. 

A week more saw the cousins on the road to England, which they 
traversed with all possible rapidity ; and with a throbbing heart Mildred 
found herself in the Park which she had quitted so many months ago, 
and yet it seemed like yesterday, for not a sign of change appeared. 
The sun was sinking over the avenue of old oaks ; the iake was redden- 
ing with the glow; the long shadows rested on the grass, while in the 
distance they mingled i in undefined obscurity. The deer were gathered 
together beneath the trees, and a large dog-rose bush was in the full 
luxuriance of its faint and fragile flower. 

Charles Pemberton and his sister went forward to prepare Sir Htnry, 
but after afew moments Mildred’s anxiety became uncontrollable. Gra- 
dually she approached the house ; she ascended the terrace, and, once 
there, thought that she might safely enter. There was a little room 
which opened upon it—it had once been her own favourite chamber, for 
it contained a picture of her mother, with herself, then a little creature 
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of two years old, in her hand. As she approached she heard voices, 
but the turn in the wall, for it was a corner room, completely com- 


cealed her. She stood, not daring to breathe, amid the long tendrils of 


the honeysuckle. She could not be mistaken—it was her father’s voice 
and she heard him say, ‘Charles, | own the weakness—I do pine to see 
my child.” 

The next moment Mildred was at his feet. She found him much 
changed; illness had ¢ubdued his iron strength. He was lonely and 
dependent, and he now acknowledged the need of that affection which 
hitherto he had repelled. He soon could scarcely bear his daughter 
out of his sight, and she watched his every look. Sir Henry, almost 
confined to the house, driven about in a pony-chaise, was a happier man 
than he had ever been. One only subject of anxiety remained—he had 
openly made his nephew his heir, and he now saw the prior claim of 
his own child. They were gathered one summer evening in the little 
parlour, which still continued their favourite room, when Sir Henry intro- 
duced the subject. “ It does not need,’’ exclaimed the « ‘ousins, in a breath. 

But Charles had yet more to say ; he told Mildred that he loved her, 
and implored her father to give her hand, as of far more value than all 
the wealth that he could bequeath. Mildred allowed her hand to rest in 
his ; but even the lover could draw no encouragement from the action. 
She was calm, but very pale—and her kindness wis only kindness. 
“* Charles,”’ said she, looking on with the gentle affection of a sister, “ I 
have loved once—however unworthily, I can never love again. re- 
turned not to the world, but to my home—I am God and my father’s!” 

Charles gazed earnestly on the sweet eyes that sank not beneath his 
own. He saw that hope was out of the question, and pressing the 
hand which he relinquished, would have left the room; but det taining 
him, she turned to her father, ‘onl said, ** He is my busthe ‘ry is he not ?’ 

* It shall be as you wish, Mildred,” replied Sir Henry, “ though I 
had hoped otherwise.”” 

Charles soon after left them for a gay season in London, and where 
he formed an attachment to the beautiful but portionless orphan of an 
officer who had been killed in the Peninsula ; it was Mildred who recon- 
ciled Sir Henry to the match. The young couple took up their resi- 
dence at Pemberton House, and Mildred was to them as a sister. 

At Sir Henry’s death it was found that he had bequeathed his whole 
property to his nephew, with only a sufficient annuity to his daughter, 
and a little cottage which she had had built in the park. This was 
close to her cousins, without the strict retirement in which she lived 
being any check upon them. She never married, but passed her life in 
acts of kindness. Her place was by the sick bed, or with the afflicted, 
—the soother of every sorrow, the friend in every trouble. The chil- 
dren, who were fast growing up in the old Hall, adored her ; and when, 
in after days, they passed her portrait in the gallery, it was with the 
same remark—* If ever there was an angel on earth it was my cousin 
Mildred !”” 

L. E. L. 
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THE CAPTIVE ; 
A Tragic Scene ina private Madhouse. 
BY THE LATE M. G, LEWIS, ESQ. 
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[We are enabled to present to our readers a literary curiosity—a 
mono-drama (hitherto unpublished), by the late M. G. Lewis, popu- 
larly known as Monk Lewis. It was written at a time when, by his 
“ Monk,” his * Tales of Wonder,” his “ Castle Spectre,” &c. the author 
had established himself the undisputed sovereign of the realms of terror. 
It is not our purpose here to enter into the question of the literary 
merits of Mr, Lewis’s dramatic productions, nor would we have it infer- 
red from our silence upon the subject, that we think slightingly of them ; 
hut as evincing a knowledge of stage effect, and the power, by such 
means, of exciting interest, surprize, and (chiefly the author’s favourite 
object) terror, they are scarcely surpassed. In the present instance, 
however, he has somewhat overstepped the legitimate boundary of his 
own dominions, and trenched upon the territories of horror. This the 
mere reader will acknowledge. They, the ‘refore, who have witnessed 
any of the powerful performances of the representative of the “ Captive,’ 
(Mrs. Litchfield,) will readily conceive the impression that must have 
been produced upon the audience by the acting of the piece.] 


The first performance of the “* Captive ’’ is thus announced in the 
] i 


Covent Garden play-bills of Tuesday, March 22nd, 1803 :— 

* After which (i. e., after the comedy of ‘John Bull,’ then to be 
acted for the 10th time,) ‘* will be performed, for the first time,* a new 
mono-drama, or tragic scene, called ‘ The Captive,’ to be performed by 
Mrs. Litchfield, The overture and music composed by Dr. Busby.” 

The following notice is from the Biographia Dramatica :— 

*“ «The Captive,’ mono-drama, by M. G. Lewis, performed at Covent 
Garden, March 22nd, 1803. It consisted only of one scene, acted b 
Mrs. Litchfield ; but the author had included, in this scene, all the 
horrors of a mad-house: imprisonment, chains, starvation, fear, mad- 
ness, &c.; and many ladies were thrown into fits by the forcible and 
affecting manner of the actress.” — Bog. Dram. 1812. 
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THE CAPTIVE. 


The Scene represents a dungeon, in which is a grated door guarded b 
strong bars and chains. Inthe upper part is an open gallery toeile 
ing to the cells above. 


[Slow and melancholy music. The Captive is discovered in the 
attitude of hopeless grief: she is in chains ; her eyes are fixed with a 
vacant stare, and her hands are folded. 

After a pause, the gaoler is seen passing through the upper gallery, 
with a lamp: he appears at the grate, and opens the door. The noise 
of the bars falling rouses the Captive. She looks round eagerly, but 
on seeing the Gaoler enter, she waves her hand mournfully, and relapses 
into her former stupor. 








* It was never repeated. 
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The Gaoler replenishes a jug with water, and places a loaf of bread 
by her side. He then prepares to leave the dungeon, when the Captive 
seems to resolve on making an attempt to excite his compassion: She 
rises from her bed of straw, clasps his hand, and sinks at his feet. The 
music ceases, and she speaks. ] 

“ Stay, Gaoler, stay, and hear my woe! 

She i is not mad who kneels to thee ; 

For what I’m now too well I know, 
And what I was, and what should be. 

I'll rave no more in proud despair ; 
My language shall be calm, though sad: 

But yet I'll firmly, truly swear 
I am not mad! (the n kissing his hand,) 1am not mad !” 


[He offers to leave her; she detains him, and continues, in a tone of 
eager persuasion. ] 
* A tyrant husband forged the tale 
Which chains me in this dreary cell ; 
My fate unknown my friends bewail— 
Oh, Gaoler! haste that fate to tell. 
Oh! haste my father’s heart to cheer, 
His heart, at once, will grieve and glad 
To know, though kept a captive here, 
I am not mad! not mad! not mad !”’ 

[Harsh music, while the Gaoler, with a look of contempt and disbe- 
liet, forces his hand from her grasp, and leaves her. The bars are 
heard replacing. ] 

“* He smiles in scorn! 
He turns the key! 
He quits the grate !—I knelt in vain! 
Still. ..still...his glimmering lamp I see.” 

[Music expressing the light growing fainter, as the Gaoler retires 
through the gallery, and the Captive watches his departure with eager 
looks. ] 

* ’Tis lost! and all is gloom again!” 
(She shivers, and wraps her germent more closely round her.) 
* Cold—bitter cold! No warmth! no light! 
Life! all thy comforts once I had ; 
Yet here I’m chained this freezing night, 
(Lagerly.) Although not mad! no, no, no, no! not mad !” 


[A few bars of melancholy music, which she interrupts by exclaiming 
suddenly, ] 
“ °*Tis sure a dream '—some fancy vain ! 
(Proudly.) I—I, the child of rank and wealth !— 
Am 7 the wretch who clanks this chain, 
Deprived of freedom, friends, and health ? 
Oh! while I count those blessings fled, 
Which never more my hours must glad, 
How aches my heart! how burns my head ! 
(Interrupting he rself hastily, and pressiny her hands forcibly 
against her fore ‘head. 
But ’tis not mad !—no, ’tis not mad 
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[She remains fixed in this attitude, with a look of fear, till, the 
music, changing, expresses that some tender, melancholy reflection has 
passed across her mind. ] 

“* My child !”” 
[A few bars of music, after which she repeats, with more energy, ] 
** My child! 
Ah! hast thou not forgot, by this, 
Thy mother’s face—thy mother’s tongue ? 
She’ll ne’er forget your parting kiss, 
(With a smile.) Nor round her neck how fast you clung: 
Nor how you sued with her to stay ; 
Nor how that suit your sire forbad ! 
(With agony.) Nor how ( With a look of terror.) 
I'll drive such thoughts away ; 
(In a hollow, hurried voice.) 
They’ll make me mad !—they’ll make me mad ! 


(A pause. She then proceeds, with a melancholy smile.) 
His rosy lips, how sweet they smiled ! 
His mild blue eyes, how bright they shone! 
Was never born a lovelier child ! 
(With a sudden burst of passionate grief, approaching to frenzy.) 
And art thou now for ever gone ? 
And must I never see thee more ? 
My pretty, pretty, pretty lad ! 
(With energy.) 1 will be free ! 
(Endeavouring to force the grate.) Unbar this door ! 
I am not mad !—I am not mad !” 





[She falls, exhausted, against the grate, by the bars of which she sup- 
ports herself. She is roused from her stupor by loud shrieks, rattling 
ot chains, &c. ] 
** Hark! hark !—what mean those yells—those cries ? 
(The noise grows louder.) 


His chain some furious madman breaks !”’ 


[The Madman is seen to rush across the gallery with a blazing fire- 
brand in his hand. ] 
“* He comes !—I see his glaring eyes !"” 
[The Madman appears at the grate, which he endeavours to force, while 
she shrinks in an agony of terror. ] 
* Now!—now! my dungeon bars he shakes! 
Help! help!” 
[Scared by her cries, the Madman quits the grate. ] 


[The Madman again appears above, is seized by his keepers, with 
torches ; and after some resistance, is dragged away. ] 
* He’s gone !— 
Oh! fearful woe, 
Such screams to hear! such sights to see! 
My brain! my brain!—I know, I know 
I am not mad, but soon shall be! 
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Yes!—soon! For lo, yon——while I speak——! 
Mark vonder dsemon’ s eye-balls glare! 
He sees me !—now, with a dreadful shriek, 
He whirls a scorpion high in air! 
Horror!—The reptile strikes his tooth 
Deep in my heart, so crushed and sad ! 
Aye! laugh, ye Fiends '__| feel the truth! 
Tis done! ’Tis done! (with a loud shriek) 
I’m mad !—I’m mad !”’ 


(She dashes herself in frenzy upon the ground.) 


[The two Brothers cross the gallery, dragging Gaoler ; then a Servant 
appears with a torch, conducting Father, who is supported by his young- 
est Daughter. They are followed by Servants, with torches, part of 
whom remain in the gallery. The Brothers appear at the grate, which 
they foree the Gaoler to open ;—they enter, and, on seeing the Captive, 
one is s'ruck with sorrow, while the other expresses violent anger 
against the Gaoler, who endeavours to excuse himself. The Father and 
Sister enter, and approach the Captive, offering to raise her, when she 
starts up suddenly, and eyes them with a wild look of terror, They 
endeavour to make her know them, but in vain. She shuns them, with 
fear and aversion, and, taking some of the straw, begins to twine it into 
a crown, when her eye falling on the Gaoler, she shrieks in terror and 
hides her face. The Gaoler is ordered to retire, and obeys. The Father 
again endeavours to awake her attention, but in vain. He covers his 
face with his handkerchief, which the Captive draws away with a look 
of surprise. Their hopes are excited, and they watch her with eager- 
ness. She wipes the old man’s eyes with her hair, which she afterwards 
touches, and finding it wet with tears, bursts into a delirious laugh, re- 
sumes her crown of straw, and ofter working at it eagerly, fora moment, 
suddenly drops it, and remains motionless, with a vacant stare. The 
Father, &c., express their despair of her recovery—the music ceases— 
an old Servant enters, leading her Child, who enters with a careless look ; 
but, on seeing his Mother, breaks from the Servant, runs to her, and 
clasps her hand—she looks at him with a vacant stare, then with an 
expression of excessive joy, exclaims “ My child!” sinks on her knees, 
and clasps him to her bosom. The Father, &c., raise their hands to 
heaven, im gratitude for the return of her reason, and the curtain falls 
slowly to solemn music. ] 


THE END. 
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LIBERTY AND SLAVERY IN AMERICA. 


BY A RETURNED EMIGRANT. 


[Tue writer of the following pages visited America not only without a 
theory to support, but without the slightest idea of committing his observa- 
tions to paper. He quitted England in the expectation of improving his 
condition, and of permanently settling in the new country—if he found his 
prospects at all commensurate with his hopes. The reasons which induced 
his return will, perhaps, be gathered from his statements. His design is to 
convey to the English reader accounts only of what he saw or knew, 
Although he remained fora considerable period in New York, he has thought 
it advisable not to publish his details relative to that city, inasmuch as of late 
years the press has abundantly described and commented upon all that is 
there remarkable or important: of the Southern States, New Orleans i 
particular, comparatively little is known, He therefore believes that his 
information relative to this division of the great Union will be found to con- 
tain novelty, and to be both interesting and useful. ] 


Previous to starting from New York for New Orleans, I naturally sought 
for all the information to be procured respecting that city, the risks of life, 
and the probability of good fortune there. The yellow fever had visited it the 
preceding summer with unusual severity, assisted in the work of death by 
is new ally, the cholera; and such was the rate of mortality, that it was 
estimated a year of such havoe would depopulate the place. A_ friend 
of mine, an eminent merchant, sought to dissuade me from going to a 
city which he designated as “ the stronghold of sin and death; a sink of 
vice and brutality, calculated the most speedily to destroy body and soul.” 
He said that the chances were ten to one against my surviving the first 
summer ; that gambling was licensed, assassination of daily occurrence, the 
government venal, partial, or impotent, with all other vices more glaring than 
elsewhere ; but that should T escape from all these ordeals, it was the best place 
on earth to make a fortune ina short time. This rather discouraging pic- 
ture was pretty generally confirmed by others; yet such is the foree of hope, 
and of a sanguine spirit, that I took all the good for granted, and believed 
the evils to be exaggerated. Moreover, I felt that if my self-banishment 
from Europe was to be for life, it mattered little how soon it should end, and 
if the time could be shortened, I was willing to endure the accumulated evils 
which were to be its purchase ; like a prisoner in a tower, who has a choice 
of eseaping at the immediate risk of his neck, or of continuing to endure 
ge in addition to the general iils to which life is heir. 

took a passage in an American ship from New York to Mobile, as it 
afforded me an opportunity of noticing the nature of the trade to the 
State of Alabama, and to a part of Mississippi, a country of greater extent 
than England and Wales. After a short and stormy passage by the Hole- 
in-the-Wall, and across the Bahama Great Bank, which was clearly visible 
through the water as we sailed along, we anchored off Cedar Point, in the 
Bay of Mobile, about twenty-five miles below that city, at which we arrived 
by an oyster-boat at midnight. The captain who accompanied me had not 
visited the place for two or three years previously, consequently it had out- 
grown his knowledge; hotels had fallen, and others had arisen, in which 
when found, there was no room for us. We had to carry our own portman- 
teaus, till the keeper of an hotel kindly lent us a negro to assist in bearing 
our burdens, and in leading us wherever there was a chance of beds, We 
had to wait while a pass was written for the negro, as otherwise the first city 
guardsman we met with would have taken him from us, and deposited him 
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in the guard-house, for being out of doors after the ringing of the nine o'clock 
bell. By one o'clock we were fortunate enough to get lodged in a double- 
bedded room, in a hotel or boarding-house, for the only difference is in size, 
and the addition of a bar-room to the former. We were much fatigued, and 
slept soundly, though without the rocking to which we had latterly been 
pretty well accustomed. 

The cabin fares from New York to Mobile are from 30 to 50 dollars; and 
from New York to New Orleans 60 to 75; the higher rates being by packet 
ships. From Mobile to New Orleans, though only 120 miles, the fare is 12 
dollars by the mail conveyances, or 8 dollars by schooners, which are almost 
daily passing between these ports. 

It is not my purpose to give a journal of my various journeys in the States 
of Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana ; but to select from a period of nearly 
three years the most important incidents which oceurred to myself, or of 
which I received the account from unquestionable authority, with such opi- 
nions as I have been capable of forming. 

My first visit to New Orleans was in the month of May, 1833. I went by 
a steam-boat which descended the Bay of Mobile, and coasted outside of 
Dolphin island, which, like the adjacent mainland, is composed of fine sand, 
without the smallest stone, low, flat, and covered with lofty yellow pines. It 
seemed scarcely more than a mile in breadth, but eight or ten miles in 
length; and is one of a range of islands which frequently stand between the 
mainland and the gulf, along the coast of Florida. The channel which 
separates it from the continent is, perhaps, three or four miles across, and 
when deepened a foot or two by a south wind, affords sufficient water for 
small sieam-boats. There are also Cat island and several others, which 
vessels take the inside of, as they approach Lake Borgne. We stopped to 
take in wood at a rising little watering-place called Pascagoula, situated a 
few miles tothe westward of Portersville, another infant settlement, about 30 
miles from Mobile, where the land journey to New Orleans terminates, and 
the passengers with the mail are embarked on board a steam-boat. All this 
coast is like the neighbouring islands, low and sandy, but grateful to the 
sight from the quantity of trees and shrubs, particularly where the white 
wooden cottages vary and embellish the scene. Without doubt this coast, 
and some of these islands, as the population increases in the interior, will 
become frequented by a class of persons not wealthy enough to travel fifteen 
hundred miles northward, and as many in returning, to escape from a verti- 
eal sun and its concomitants: the great advantage to be obtained, besides 
sea-bathing, is the sea-breeze, which is constant here during the day, but 
lessens as it advances inland, till at some 50 or 60 miles it is lost altogether. 

These seas are very narrow and shoaly, and diminish into narrow winding 
channels as we approach Lake Ponchartrain, through the most desolate and 
pestiferous marshes, passing by the mouth of the Pearl river, the shores of 
which display the same prospect of solitude and desolation, and seem never 
destined to be inhabited, except by the alligator and his prey. Lake Pon- 
chartrain is of great extent; its shores, though marked by lofty trees, some- 
times disappearing from the navigator in the distance; yet its depth, as I 
was informed, nowhere exceeds eighteen feet. Its surrounding coast would 
be difficult to mark, were it not for trees and other vegetation rising through 
the shallow water, and giving it a border without the aid of dry land, which 
slowly and lazily emerges at about two miles distance from the boundary of 
vegetation, disputing with the water its occasional right to the air and sun- 
shine. The harbour, or pier, is four miles from New Orleans, with which it 
is united by both a canal and a rail-road. 

The coast of West Florida, now the States of Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Alabama, is singularly low and alluvial, at least from the Bay of Mobile to 
the Mexican boundary, One might reasonably suppose it more recently 
emerged from chaos, or the ocean, and requiring several thousands of years 
to acquire the geological properties of the northern states and of Europe, 
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The marine remains found in various parts prove it to have been covered by 
the sea; and probably when Thebes and Babylon were in their glory, it was 
such as the Bahama banks are now; and those banks in three thousand 
years hence may either have increased in depth, or have emerged above the 
surface of the ocean, and be covered with vegetation. All matter isin a 
constant state of progression, though from the slowness of its movement and 
the recency of civilization, the most rapid changes only have been observed, 
Should mankind not relapse into a state of barbarism, but continue to ad- 
vance in science, what advantages will not those persons possess some five 
thousand years hence, in comprehending the mysteries of the creation, and 
in observing, through the annals of time, the growth or decay of various 
portions of the earth! 

Immense beds of shells, chiefly cockles, are found far in the interior ; 
as there is no stone, they serve for making the roads, and only require a 
little more hardness to be as lasting as the same material in the older form of 
limestone. I have observed in Europe limestone quarried some hundred 
feet above the level of the sea, and at fifty miles distance from it, which had 
evidently been originally a bed of cockles; nor have I any doubt but that 
the shells of Florida are undergoing the same tedious and mysterious process, 
Who can calculate how many ages shall have passed away before the change 
is completed ? 

Another symptom of the recent origin of this continent are the layers of 
line sand, still pure as when successively washed by the sea, and covered 
only by a thin coat of vegetable mould, which produces little spontaneously 
but forests of pine, except in low and wet situations, where the cedar, mag- 
nolia, line oak, gum-tree, and some other species, are intermingled ; but in 
the prairies in the interior, and in the vicinity of the Mississippi, where the 
soil has been formed by deposits of mud, the off-scouring of a thousand 
mountains and valleys, it is composed of a stiff and adhesive clay, which 
hardens in the sun, and is of great fertility, as the cotton and sugar crops 
amply testify. It is at all times disagreeable to walk on this soil, as, when 
wet, it attaches itself to the feet in accumulating masses, and when dry, 
and not perfectly even, it feels to the tread like rough and jagged stone, 
As stone cannot be conveyed either by the sea or the rivers, there is not a 
particle to be found in either soil, and natural philosophy has not yet gone 
so far as to calculate the time necessary for its formation. Those beds of 
shells offer a source of fertility when spread on the surface, as appears evi- 
dent on shelled roads where the grass has been suffered to grow ; but it will 
be long before they are used for manure in a country where so much of a 
naturally productive land must remain uncultivated. Moreover, the usual 
agricultural pursuits of more northerly climates will hardly ever be followed 
sufficiently, even for the wants of the inhabitants, in a place where ground 
and labour can be turned to so many more profitable uses. At present, 
garden vegetables are dear, and insuflicient for the scanty population; and 
mileh-cows are half-starved, and many of them neisennl vy the wild and 
unknown vegetations of the forest, which the eflluvia of their carcases and 
their mouldering bones too often prove to the sportsman or wandering 
naturalist. 

It is well understood that an altered state of the soil, whether by fire, by 
cultivation, or by a decomposition of vegetable matter, will effect an altera- 
tion in the nature of the crop without the agency of any seeds, save those 
which Nature holds suspended in some mysterious manner till the fitting 
time arrives ; and my own observation would lead me to conclude that a pine 
forest, when burnt, is immediately succeeded by a sort of oak, of which 
timber there seems to be many species on this continent. The woods every- 
Where abound with a variety of shrubs, weeds, creepers, and wild flowers, 
to which my ignorance of botany prevents my giving names, with the ex- 
ception of the woodbine, and a wild vine, which bears no fruit, but forms 
splendid festoons from tree to tree. The flowers fall as far short of those of 
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Europe, in strength and sweetness of smell, as the fruits do in flavour, 
Cherries I have not seen; strawberries are good for nothing ; peaches hard 
and insipid ; grapes not cultivated, and probably little worth cultivation ; 
but figs are excellent, as well as all sorts of melons; and tomatoes are 
grateful to the eye, the palate, and the stomach. Their kitehen-garden, 
too, is very inferior to that of more temperate climates, Cauliflowers IT do 
not recollect to have seen; white cabbages are not producible ; and so long 
as the present high price of cotton holds, they must continue to import their 
flour from the banks of the Ohio, and their hay from New Jersey. 

New Orleans stands on the east bank of the Mississippi, yet the river, in 
its winding course, gets to the eastward of the city; for the sun appears to 
rise from its opposite shore. The level of the streets is about three or four 
feet lower than the level or embankment which ineloses the mighty current 
on both sides from the sea, nearly to Natchez. During the winter and the 
early part of summer, the river being higher than the land, water is suffered 
to escape by a number of sewers, which, running through the city, finds its 
way to Lake Ponchartrain, and contributes materially to health and cleanti- 
ness during those seasons: but, as the river falls, the city assumes the 
ascendency, and is deprived of its liquid benefactor when it needs it most. 
The lake partially flows to within about a mile of the town, at least up the 
ditches or bayons; but dry land may be traced twice that distance. This, 
however, depends on the height of the lake and the sea, which varies, ae- 
cording to the winds, two or three feet, the whole length of the coast. 

The river Mississippi I should take to be about three-quarters of a mile 
in breadth: it seems narrow in proportion to the length and importance of 
the various streams which create it; but when we consider its great depth, 
twenty-five fathoms, the rapidity of its current, the extensive temporary 
lakes caused by its overflows, and the number of additional vents which if 
rouses from their summer stagnation, we no longer withhold our considera- 
tion for the gigantic queen of North American rivers. Here, in the majesty 
of its solitude, where no land appears but the frail edging, the work of man, 
which seems insufficient to save the coeval forests from destruction ;—where 
woods and waters seem mingled everywhere around ;—where we need not 
tax our imagination to tell us that noxious and dangerous animals infest 
the land and the water, and pestilential vapours the air ;—where man braves 
banishment, sickness, and death for gain ;—here has this mighty river rolled 
for countless ages, useless to humanity, save in making its alluvial deposits, 
but destined to create, to foster, and to enrich nations and empires yet 
unborn. Unfortunately, man interfered too soon to prevent the completion 
of its work, and, by the erection of the level, condemned the land to remain 
at its then level ; wihulst the river has been gradually, though slowly, rising, 
requiring an increased embankment, and threatening, at some future period, 
as many apprehend, to overwhelm the town and country. There can be no 
doubt but that the land would have risen by this time to nearly the level of 
the highest floods, had it been allowed its periodical overflow ; and I cannot 
understand how the river could in that case have risen higher than at pre- 
sent, as the level of the sea remains fixed; and it is only by carrying its 
spoils down its principal embouchures, extending its natural embankments 
farther into the gulf, and so lengthening its course, that itcan have sufficient 
room to fall from the increased height it is said to be attaining. Such is 
actually the case ; and the earth, which should be spread over the low lands 
of Louisiana, is buried in the Gulf of Mexico. 

One plan which I heard stated for raising the ground level in and about 
New Orleans struck me as quite practicable. It is to form inclosures, with 
embankments as high as the river, into which to admit the muddy water, 
and having allowed it to deposit its sediment, suffer the clear water to 
escape ; and so to repeat the process till each enclosure becomes too high to 
receive another covering of water. This process might be continued, with 
the assistance of a pump worked by steam, so as to raise the land to a sufli- 
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cient elevation for any purpose. However, such a consummation seems 
quite hopeless at present. The indolent Creoles are contented to take things 
as they are, sure of an abundance to supply their wants and desires ; whilst 
the trading settlers are entirely absorbed in the acquisition of wealth, in- 
tended to be enjoyed elsewhere ; for they consider New Orleans as an arena 
of contention, where death or riches is the watehword, and those who obtain 
the spoils retire, to make way for new competitors. 

The most pleasing objects at New Orleans are the shipping and steam- 
boats ranged along the level, two or three deep, for about three miles in 
extent; but as to the city itself, the most striking feature is its low situa- 
tion, which, independent of its deadly reputation, must excite gloomy sensa- 
tions, whilst it possesses no buildings of suflicient splendour or elegance to 
remove or suspend the impression. It extends but a short distance back 
into the marshy solitudes, though offering a front of nearly three miles to 
its great benefactor, the river; along the banks of which, extending down- 
wards towards the Battle-ground, and on the opposite side, are also to be 
seen a number of private residences, from the second-story windows of 
which the river is visible, over the orange-hedges usually surrounding the 
court-vards in front. The hotels are on the most extensive wholesale scale, 
in which the greatest possible quantity of business is to be done in the 
smallest possible space, and with the most limited attendance practicable ; 
but fortunately Jonathan is not very fastidious in his notions of comfort. 
Whoever visits this town, whether to conduct a hotel, a gambling concern, 
or a cotton-house, calculates on doing an extensive business; and buildings 
heing insuflicient, and rents high, human beings must be compressed as 
well as bales of cotton, to economize space. The proprietor of the Com- 
mereial Hotel at the period of my first visit has since retired, having 
realized, as 1 have been informed, a fortune of nearly 200,000 dollars in 
three years, on which I sincerely congratulate him, knowing that he richly 
earned it, and narrowly escaped with life to enjoy it. 

His house was my first residence in Louisiana, and there I had a fine 
opportunity of witnessing the Napoleon, or rapid system of movement, ap- 
plied in the highest perfection to knife and fork tactics. The rush which 
took place on the dinner-bell being rung was not so tremendous as I have 
seen in other places, where there was a scarcity of seats, and the last would 
have to wait to re-occupy the seats first vacated. No, here there was room 
enough, and to spare, but unfortunately there were rarities suflicient to sti- 
mulate everybody, but not to satisfy anybody; and green peas were on this 
oceasion the vegetable of contention. Every man’s object, without bother- 
ing about soup, or anything else, was bent on securing a spoonful or two of 
these delicacies, whatever he might afterwards add thereunto, As for me, 
I saw eating and drinking flourishing on every side, and I wished, like Dig- 
yory, to be doing something myself, but I could get nothing to eat. In 
vain I hailed every negro who came near; either they were too busy, or 
had not received a retaining fee, which to those coloured gentry is quite in- 
dispensable; for certain it is, that while they relieved every want of my 
nearest neighbours, they were both deaf and blind to mine, which was evi- 
dently observed by those in my vicinity, without exciting in them the 
slightest appearance of concern. 

At last my patience became exhausted, I jumped up from the table, and 
seizing a negro by the collar, who had disregarded my call, I told him that 
if he did not instantly come and wait on me, I would apply to his master, 
and perchance obtain redress. He then appeared to see me for the first 
time, and apologized ; I reseated myself, and was attended with the greatest 
assiduity ; even green peas sprung up for me as if by magic: however, by 
this time he had few others left to wait upon; and for the future I had no 
cause to complain, having retained the valuable services of my sable friend. 
And here I may as well observe, that negro slaves are the most mercenary 
attendants in the world; they will not take patience like an English waiter, 
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till they have earned a) compe nse, but e Xpect paym ent in advance, They 


dare not be s: cv or Insolen i ut tl “met hod is far mm ws effective, for the) 
continue to be both deaf and bhi i till the ban is removed from their senses, 
which however is only { s tl we sure to relapse pretty fre 
que ntly 

On my first night in New Orleans 1 felt well disposed for rest, having 


been at sea the night before: vet slee; » L could not, and what was strange, 
the reason never oceurred tome. 1 he ird the sound of some insects flying, 
and felt a considerable irritation on mv faee and hands, which caused me to 
Suppose that I was a little feverish after my voyage ; so at length 1 got out 
of bed, and walked into the gallery for a little fresh air. There happening 
to find the negro attend it to that ranwe of bed-chambers, to whom I stated 
my case, he soon solved the ridd] 

“ Whi, massa, hab vou no mosquito-bar down 

“ No,’ L replied; “ have you got mosquitoes here already ? 


“ Tousands, massa! Ho! ho! no woner you don't sleep. 

Such was my\ introdu tion to these y™ sts o1 Warm climates: their first 
appearance for thy ‘ason not | winugt iken pl em Mobile when I had lef it 

t: rom motives of ce omy and retirement, 1 took up mys residence for some 
time at a private boarding-house, which ] have obtained a further insight 
into “ the domesfie manners of the Americans.’ | ac identally learned, on 
Inv entrance, that yvoune man. who had died the preceding night, had been 
that morning removed from the house to be interred ; and after a day o1 
two, | found by some relies. which | discovered under my bed, that he had 
Vacated just in time to make room for me. There were also some unac 


countable smells, which 1] strove in vain to get rd ot, by keepmg the window 
open day and mht, but T soon beeame accustomed to them, and have since 
thought that they proceeded probably from some disinfecting drugs. This 


proved indeed a wavfaring hous i baiting-place between lif and death: 
but of this it showed no symptoms at the period to which I refer, as it 
abounded with fine lively voung men, chiefly clerks, natives of the British 
islands and America, almost all of whom were now Seshontia and thought 
lessly commencing their first summer in this * Valley of the Shadow of 
Death.’ Before the leaves were brown on the trees, or the Mississippi had 
commenced its rise, ] had read the obituary of all of them whose names I 
could remember, mn the New Orlea Is papers, 2s well as of many others whom 


1 had met elsewhere Five perished out of one counting-house ; another 
house buried their book-keeper, emploved another, burned him, and employed 
a third before the dead season had passed. One fine young man, a German, 
whom | had known in New-York, told me that he considered himselt 
acclimated, having had the fever in the previous October immediately after 
his arrival; however, his name was in the deadly catalogue. His iron frame 
and florid health of German growth, only rendered him a more certain vic- 
tim of the yellow fever of Louisiana -a reckless scourge which chiefly fa 
vours the withered beings who wear his livery 

The lady of the house, a native of New England, had buried her hus- 
band, and, as it appeared to me, every humane or gentle feeling, if she had 
ever possessed any. She poured our ready-made tea or coffee from the urn 
with the same indifference, and as much courtesy, as a herdsman displays in 
serving fodder to his oxen: and was unqueshon: ibly far more indifferent as 
to our health or appetites. She certainly provided us with plenty of good 
food, but had it poisoned us, 1 do not think the cireumstance could have 
roused | s footing of humanity in her, so long as she could fill our places. 

She w ho made no pretence to the slightest show of fmendship or accommo- 
dati ion to living men, could hardly have spared a tear for the whole human 
race. Such was our New Orleans Deen strr circle. 

Here, too, 1 had an opportunity of observing the excess of national feel- 
ings exemplified —faults or vires exaggerated or obliterated by distance, 
truth forgotten, moderation worse than heresy, and every bad feeling in- 
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ereased by transplanting. Here has Bonaparte worshippers who cherish the 
memory even of his atrocities; and the wrongs of Ireland in all ages are 
huddled together, not to extenuate but to glorify assassination, An Ame- 
riean observed tome that there could be no justice till all property, which at 
any period had been confiscated, was restored tothe descendants or heirs of 
the original possessors. When I pleaded length of time, and impossibility 
of adjusting claims, he replied that no length of time could give a right, or 
ratify injustice; that he would at all events go back to William the Con- 
queror. | thanked him for not insisting on the production of the title- 
deeds of Shem, Ham, and Japhet, when they shared the world amongst 
them, lest justice had not been done to the testamentary wishes of the ante- 
diluvians. 

I had occasionally met with hasty, irritable, and unreasonable Irish poli 
ticians in the Old World; and T had heard of Patrick Duigenan, and of Bully 
Egan; but had Tt not visited New Orleans, I should probably never have 
had an opportunity of knowing to what an extent men might be led by ig- 
norance, bigotry, the intervention of an ocean, and the absence of truth and 
common sense. In Treland, my sentiments had always appeared to give 
ample satisfaction to the liberal party; for T had never withheld them in 
favour of the equal rights and privileges of all men, nor cloaked my abhor- 
rence of anv man’s presuming to interfere with the religious faith of another, 
As I had ever admired the eloquence and energy of O'Connell, [ had been 
sometimes allowed to question the good taste of his encomiums, or the good 
feeling of his sarcasms, the more bitter in proportion as those against whom 
they were levelled differed least from himself. I could there also without offence 
express mv abhorrence of savage dictation and midnight assassination. But 
not so in New Orleans: when I gave an account of the murder of Mr. 
Leonard,—(which had then recently been perpetrated, because he had exer- 
eised the right which men are allowed under every form of government, that 
of disposing of private property to the best advantage,)—I found that my 
Irish auditors justified the deed, on the seore of ages of hardships and op- 
pression. LT replied, that I rather questioned that those murderers had un- 
dergone ages of oppression in their own persons; but that if they had, so it 
was to be presumed had Mr. Leonard, who belonged to the same degraded 
caste. I ventured also to quote these lines of Goldsmith, so true when ap- 
plied to the lowest class : 

“ How small, of ills which human kind endure, 
That part which kings or laws can cause or cure !" 
I furthermore hinted, that want of civilization and over-propagation were 
the leading causes of their destitution. 

‘* What,” said my opponent, “ would you prevent them from obeying the 
commands of their Creator? would you debar them from the indulgences 
allowed even to the beasts of the field ?°’ 

‘* By no means,” I replied, “ IT would merely prevent them from saddling 
others, more provident or self-denying, with the consequences; nor would I 
suffer them, like some of the beasts to which you allude, to prey on their 
fellow-animals even to relieve their starving offspring ; nor to deprive the 
state of one life, though they had given it a dozen.” 

Another Hibernian here joined in, and assured the Americans present, 
‘ that either I knew nothing of the matter, or I wilfully misrepresented the 
facts; that the Irish were ground down by tithes and taxation———”’ 

“ Hold there,” I said, “ the Irish are now subject to no direct taxation, 
except some small local taxes; they have no tax-collectors among them.” 

‘* What balderdash!” quoth Pat, “ but I won't argue with you ; I assure 
you, gentlemen,” (to the Americans,) “ that the poor Irishman is forced to 
pay a tax even for every fire-place he has in his house, which they call 
hearth-money.” 

“ The hearth-money,” continued persevering I, “ was done away on the 
Union, in the year 1800; and how this gentleman became acquainted with a tax 
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which had expired before he was born, is rather puzzling, particularly as he 
must have grown to maturity in the Emerald Isle, at least his dialeet must.” 
Here I observed that matters began to look tempestuous, and recolleeting 
that I was in New Orleans, I feigned suddenly to call to mind an engage- 
ment, and took my departure. 

On the same evening after supper, as soon as the room had thinned, one 
of the Insh who had listened without uttering a word during the foregoing 
argument, but who had since drank himself into a portion of pot valour, 
attacked me in a most furious and abusive manner. The terms he made use 
of are immaterial; but I perceived how imprudent I had been in exercising 
the liberty of speech in a republic: however, to try to back out would have 
heen ruinous, so | became roused in turn. IT assumed an attitude and the 
language of deflance, the more determined as I observed some friends at 
hand. Fortunately my antagonist was no hero, for as T waxed warm he 
became cold, so as to look quite frost-bitten like; but as I observed him soft- 
ening, I thought proper to mollify also; assuring him that my sentiments 
respecting Ireland, in a political sense, agreed pretty exactly with those of 
Doctor Doyle, a prelate of his own persuasion, and if that did not suit him, 
I regretted it exe eedingly, but could not in conscience oblige him by going 
farther. On this we became friends, commencing a mutual and cordial 
hatred, and never again spoke to each other. 

On another occasion, conversing with an Irish friend about American po- 
lities, I mentioned my having observed in the north that the low Irish to a 
man had voted for Jackson. My friend interrupted me by asking, what I 
meant by the term low Trish ? 

* The poorest and most ignorant,” I replied, ‘* of that nation.” 

* Then let me advise you,” said he, ** to choose a term better suited to this 
land of equal rights and liberties.” 

I thought to myself, why do they not decree an equality of intellect and 
of stature ? 

The most remarkable feature, on the whole, inthe Southern States of the 
Union, is negro slavery ; not, however, that any appearances of it can imme- 
diately be observed by the traveller, who merely sees that the servants and 
labourers are coloured people, that they are better clothed, lodged, and fed 
than in most parts of Europe, and that they seem particularly gay and light- 
hearted. As he obtains a more familiar insight into domestic concerns, he 
occasionally hears the lash of the cow-hide, and the stentorian bellowings of 
some unfortunate sable sufferer; and a little further observation convinces 
him of the unavoidable necessity of such an infliction. Undoubtedly it is 
sometimes cruelly abused, but not often; for there are few persons to whom 
the oflice of executioner is agreeable, and many to whom it Is particularly 
distressing, Which the slaves soon observe and take advantage of, to the 
utmost extent they judge safe. When they do exhaust the patience of 
their masters, they are generally handed over to the police for punish- 
ment ; or, as a last resource, they are sold to sugar-planters, which they parti- 
cularly dislike, as they are then placed under a discipline which they cannot 
evade. The most desperate of all may be seen, male and female, working 
ut, or scraping the streets of New Orleans, with iron collars about their 
necks. Those inexorable slave-owners, who handle the whip as coolly as 
they chew a quid of tobacco, generally have the least occasion to use it: 
their sentiments are too well understood to often require physical demonstra- 
tion ; yet, even with them, the negro will sometimes risk certain punish- 
ment to see a novel sight or to e njoy a frolic. 

It is a degrading view of human nature that servants and dependants, no 
matter of what colour, require to be kept ata distance, and under a disci- 
pline which can only be partially relaxed in proportion to the cultivated state 
of their morals and their understanding. The clerk tothe merchant or 
banker, the confidential secretary, are often endowed with nobler minds and 
purer morals than those they serve ; yet they are treated with distance and 
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formality, even when esteemed, and confided in as friends; such treatment 
being considered necessary to give weight to commands and assiduity to 
obedience. When we descend, therefore, to the lowest grade of human ser- 
vitude—to the negro slave, mentally and morally little removed from a state 
of nature, we cannot question the necessity of a discipline proportionate] 
lower, and operating through the corporeal sensations, instead of the mental 
The fact accordingly is, that not one out of one hundred negroes can bear to 
be treated with gentleness and indulgence, without being rendered an useless 
plague. Humanity and justice, as far asis consistent with his situation, it is the 
interest and the duty of his owner to vield to him ; but vigilance and rigour are 
also indispensable to render him profitable, and to retain him in security, A 
negro is never at a loss for an excuse, and so weak are those he frequently 
offers when hard pressed, that he must calculate as largely on his master's 
blindness and credulity, as the child who thinks himself concealed when his 
eyes are bound: and though repeatedly detected, he will shift his position, 
and plead guiltless to the last. One of his commonest tricks is to feign 
iliness, which very often succeeds: for the negro is a good actor, and the 
master’s own fears of risking health so valuable to him, if not his humanity, 
assist in the deception. But those masters who observe or suspect the 
deceit, generally reply to the sick voice in a strain of compassion equally af- 
fected, and in the midst of these tender condolements administer a powerful 
dose of Glauber salts to the reluctant patient, which serves equally as a punish- 
ment and acure. However, this method has its evil consequences, for it some- 
times prevents a real sufferer from complaining till his case becomes dan- 
gerous ; though his silence more frequently arises from a childish reluctance 
to take medicine so long as he can avoid it. 

Those Americans who are natives of slave states, understand and manage 
the slaves far better than the Yankees or the Europeans, and are little 
troubled with compassion or compunction. I knew a New England gentle- 
man, Who was by no means remarkable for his probity or liberality in his 
transactions with white men, and yet submitted to be grossly duped by his 
slaves. They were well known to be lazy, drunken, good-for-nothing fel- 
lows; yet their art was sufficient, by wheedling, flattery, and a plaintive 
voice, to purchase his connivance or indulgence. When in Boston, I bave 
little doubt he was an emancipationist, as these men generally expend all 
their tenderness on slaves. I have known one of the barbarians belonging 
to this gentleman to be carried home in a cart in a beastly state of intoxi- 
cation, who, on the following day, having made a piteous lamentation on the 
delicate state of his health, though the fellow was as strong as a horse, and 
nothing ever ailed him except from over-eating and drinking, and the indul- 
gence of other equally dangerous inclinations,—his master immediately 
directed his clerk to give poor Cato five or six bits (about sixpence each), to 
buy himself a fowl to make broth, charging him at the same time to go 
home and take care of himself, and to be sure not to return to work till he 
was perfectly restored ; and when the afuresaid Cato did return in a few 
days, and in his piteous tone stated his laudable anxiety to be employed, he 
remanded him to be sick a little while longer, with a further donation. Now 
this man’s services hardly paid his master, who could well afford to indulge 
his caprices, for the cost of his support; and yet he could have readily hired 
him out for thirty dollars a month, or sold him for one thousand dollars. 
The prevailing art seems to be blarney, which is here confined to the blacks ; 
for even Pat tosses it overboard befure he sees the heights of New Jersey. 

Now here is a story to match one of Mr. Stuart’s cruelty cases, and quite 
as true, though I am far from doubting his; however, for the benefit of those 
who may not have had an opportunity of reading his relations, I have it in 
my power myself to give one of a similar tendency. In the mixture of 
and evil, of which life consists, injustice is a more predominant ingredient 
than is generally supposed. 

A stranger, stopping at an hotel, complained to the proprietorof his having 
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been robbed of his watch, and charged the mulatto attendant on his rooms 
with the theft. Such robberies had become rather frequent in the establish- 
ment, and were almost always involved in mystery, though suspicion uni- 
versally rested on the slaves; for though many of them will steal, so will 
some white men too, who look like gentlemen; but it is a very different 
matter to make such a charge against the latter. Most American young 
gentlemen pocket stray penknives, pencils, and such trifles, with little or no 
concealment, and no inquiry follows—or they borrow such articles, and 
forget to return them; but this they retaliate on each other. However, it 
is difficult to fix the boundary where open pilfering ceases and secret theft 
commences ; but unquestionably it does commence. I have known, on more 
than one occasion, a person to have been robbed of some of the best articles 
of his dress, by the gent/eman who occupied the other bed in his room, hap- 
pening to pac ‘+k them up in his trunk by way of a mistake. However, to 
guard against such unpleasant oversights, I would recommend those who do 
not altogether trust to appearances, to lock up a handsome cloak or a new 
pair of trowsers, they need not be’ so particular about old ones—and to 
keep a sharp look-out after their jewellery. But have digressed, 

The hotel-keeper, on the announcement of the above robbery, judged it es- 
sential to the respectability of his house that he should act with rigour on 
the occasion; so he ordered the unfortunate mulatto, who in vain protested 
his innocence, to walk before him to the guard-house. There he delivered 
his instructions, according to which the man—a fine clever-looking fellow, 
with a yellow complexion—was repeatedly whipped to make him confess, 
But he never confessed, though he was all but butchered, and was some 
months before he attained his usual strength and looks. Even the flogger 
was heard to say that the punishment he had been compelled to inflict was 
inhuman. T made inquiry as to the man’s previous ¢ haracter, whether he 
had ever been suspected of theft before ; and the reply I received was “ Never.’ 

“ Then doubtless he is innocent ??—“ No question of it; I guess the 
fellow was never robbed at all, but if he was, William was not the thief.” 

The first negress whose punishment T was aware of was at a boarding- 
house, kept by a single lady. The girl was strong and healthy, and about 
twenty years old, but of a bad temper, which had never been subjected to a 
proper training ; and being the property of another from whom she was hired, 
she held her employer in the less fear or respect. She had become by for- 
bearance extremely insolent and refractory ; and at length her mistress re- 
quested of a young gentleman, a friend, that he would take her into the back 
yard and whip her. He took up the cow-skin with as much sang frotd as 
if he was going to slash a noisy puppy, and proceeded systematically to work. 
Her garments were fastened up, her ebony exposed, and the blows laid on 
that part, which in schoolboys generally suffers for the faults of every part of 
the body corporate. At first she screeched most outrageously, but the more 
she sereamed “the more the young gentleman would not stop;" so she 
gradually softened down to sobs and entreaties, when he at length gave over, 
untied her hands, &c., put a fresh quid into his jaw, and departed to sample 
cotton, whilst the lass proceeded to iron her linen 

An English lady hired a negress as a maid of all work at eighteen dol- 
lars a month wages, who was represented to her as one who could be a most 
excellent servant when she chose, and, in fact, she proved very satisfactory 
for a few days; but having committed a small fault, for which she got off 
with a gentle reproof, she became more emboldened, and in the course of a 
couple of months she had become a termagant, a bully, and a drunkard. 
Her mistress would not suffer her to be flogged in her service ; and fearing 
that she might get a worse servant, if she could procure any, she reasoned 
with her, threatened, and endured her as an unavoidable and hopeless cala- 
mity. I happened to call one day just at a time when this she-barbarian 
was Very outrageous; and learning the state of affairs, 1 proceeded to the 
kitchen, situated, as is usual in slave states, in a separate building, and I 
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laid my eane, with a hearty good-will, to her shoulders, She took it with 
such stoical indifference, never wincing or crying out, that T left off, under 
the hopelessness of making any impression. She was dismissed, and her 
master at once found an employer for her who was fully aware of her good 
and bad points. He kept his eve on her till he caught her tripping, which 
was not very soon, for she, too, knew her man, or rather her master; and 
he then gave it to her in a style that IT have no doubt saved him the trouble 
of a repetition for three months ensuing. It is a saying in slave states— 
“ Spare your negro, and he will despise you; whip him, and he will love 
you ;” and so it is in appearance. 

In Franee and England, where slavery is unknown, and where punish- 
ment is, neither to sell nor to flog, but to discharge an unsatisfactory servant, 
I question whether there are not sometimes young culprits who would prefer 
getting a whipping, and retaining their places, to being turned adrift with- 
out a chance of another. But even though some might be found who would 
endure manual chastisement, to get over the consequences of a crime or an 
indiseretion, in countries where the supply of such persons exceeds the de- 
mand, still it must be admitted that the question is not fairly put, and my 
desire is te deal fairly, even with the blacks. In the slave states of America, 
or in the free states, no working person need want employment ; and the 
blacks, if they choose to work at all, would naturally prefer that their wages 
should enter their own pockets, rather than those of their owners. I have 
known mechanics who paid a rent to their masters of ten dollars a week for 
the liberty of working on their own account, or who earned wages of two 
dollars a day: and I have known free negroes who did as much, or more, 
for their own exclusive benefit. The slave, therefore, can have no motive to 
cause him to hug his chains, nor any apprehension of poverty. 

But the question is not whether the negro desires his freedom, but whether 
there is at present any prospect of his obtaining it in the southern states of 
the American Union? To this the reply can only be—nene whatever, 
These states could not exist without slavery, and certainly will not try the 
experiment: they would hang a legion of abolitionist missionaries first. 
Slavery cailed them into existence, and sustains them,—is their inheritance, 
their estates, their funds, the bread of their children, and the only wealth 
of the country, except its rich soil, which would be worth nothing without 
them. It may be asked, where the difficulty lies of liberating them on the 
same conditions as those on which we have emancipated our West Indian 
negroes? There is one insurmountable difficulty to begin with, and that is, 
the want of money. Twenty millions sterling would be rather difficult to 
raise, | guess; and if procured, and so applied, it would amount to purchas- 
ing up the cotton and sugar planting of the southern states for the purpose 
of abolishing them; while the planters would have to seek a living else- 
where, which the purchase-money would readily enable them to do. How- 
ever, though this is impracticable, the philanthropists, in the meantime, 
instead of useless harangues and reasons against slavery, which nobody 
wants to controvert, might better display their zeal and sincerity by sub- 
scribing themselves, and collecting from their brethren wherewithal to pur- 
chase and liberate a portion—a remnant—a sort of sinking-fund redemption. 

However, the outpouring of their effusions, at a prudent distance from 
the scene of action, will undoubtedly resemble lecturing moles on the sub- 
ject of optics, or convincing the geese of the knavery of the foxes , but this 
is their own affair; and if they choose to attack the demon of Mammon in 
his stronghold, or are desirous of wearing a crown of martyrdom, let them 
begin at once in New Orleans, where they will find coloured women working 
in the streets with iron collars about their necks, but where I can insure 
them collars of a softer material in the twinkling of an eye. In this matter 
I must defend the irritability of the southerners. Not only is their pro- 
perty embarked in the system which they inherited from their European 
ancestors, but the knife hangs perpetually suspended over the necks of their 
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wives and children, threatening, at one “ fell swoop,’ beegary and death, 
This is no fiction. The negroes are perfect butchers when once set a-going 
—Wwitness St. Domingo, South Carolina, and elsewhere ;—and though incen- 
diaries may justify them on the same principle which rouses the tiger v hen 
his solitude is invaded, or the snake when trod upon, men are equally ex 
cused by necessi ity in taming or crushing their domestic tigers, snakes, and 
the incendiaries who excite them. 

But while slavery seems to be inevitable, let us try, if we can, to soften 
its rigours; and for this purpose the first object must be to silence useless 
discussion. Well-meaning enthusiasts will soon cease to preach to a dimi- 
nishing handful of fanatics, and hypocrites will turn to a more profitable 
calling: whilst the negroes themselves must be taught to view the incen- 
diaries as powerless to serve, yet strong to injure. 

Mr. Abdy, in his Journal, though for the most part very complimentary to 
the Americans in general, and to his friends in particular, has taken up the 
cudgels so warmly for the coloured people, that, in his wrath, or monomania, 
caused by the treatment they receive, he can see few or no vices exercised 
on any other subject. Such is his good-humour with everything except 
slavery, that he highly compliments the New-Yorkers on their peaceable 
demeanour on the 4th of July, the anniversary of their independence. Was 
he cajoling them ? or did he really expect them to have a fight as a matter 
of course? However, I quite agree with Mr. Abdy, that the free-coloured 
people are ill-used throughout the United States ; but I have seen so many 
others ill-used too, that | must retain a portion of my sympathy for oppressed 
whites. 

Before I proceed farther, I shall hazard a statement which I may, or 

may not, prove to the satisfaction of others, but which springs from my own 
firm conviction; it is, that in no civilized nation is even-handed justice 
so little known or appreciated as in the United States of America, take 
them altogether: in no other country is the law so feeble, so pliable, so 
time-serving, or so capricious—for the sovereign power is in the hands of a 
majority of the pe ople ; and as that majority contains allthe ignorant, and is 
pretty nearly devoid of all the intelligent, it may readily be imagined what a 
blind, headstrong, and absurd sovereignty it is. Oppression, of course, 
takes place everywhere, but with less boldness and effronte rv: it skulks, 
shuns the light, and fears above all things public opinion. In England, the 
press speaks out in private or personal wrongs, without regard to party, 
rank, or power ; and conversation follows in its train. In America, the 
press is entirely influenced in politics by party, and in private affairs by pru- 
dence, bv influe nee, by power by any motives but generous indignation and 
sturdy independence, The most outrageous wrongs—the most atrocious 
violence—acted under the very eve of the editor, are unnoticed, or shuffled 
over without a comment, when the he possesses a handful of friends, 
or can influence a gang, proportioned to the size of the community. The 
editor has to consult his pecuniary interests and his personal safety: and 
the private individual from the same motives soon learns to put a seal upon 
his tongue. In the great eastern cities there are editors who at times can 
be fearless enough, and who occasionally display bursts of independence ; 
but 1 know of no publication that, in the face of their party, their friends, 
their subscribers, or even their enemies, would indignantly and man- 
fully put forth their power in defence of the stranger, the destitute, and the 
friendless, when assailed by power, whether wielded by a mob or a magis- 
trate. When not occupied by party-virulence, they are devoted to cour- 
teous and commonplace strictures and compliments, lavished on all, from the 
judee on the bench to the actor whose benefit they announce—from the 
ship-launch where they lunched, to any person who presented a specimen 
of whatever was to be praised. 

The above observations, though not strictly in place here, are in some de- 
gree explanatory of the treatment which free-coloured people receive. If 
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the poor and the despised are too often trampled on everywhere, how can 
they escape of whom the greater part are poor, and the whole are despised. 
But being despised and powerless, custom, the laws, and the general sense 
of society, have assigned them a middle station between the whites and the 
slaves, Which foreign and wealthy blacks are indignant at, and therefore 
would do wisely to choose another soil; and native negroes, as they advance 
in independence, are often imprudently ready to edge themselves a little 
bevond the verge of this station, and so attract rough treatment, not from 
the respectable Americans, but from the semi-barbarous, and more than 
semi-lawless, who have never experienced parental restraint, and care little 
for magisterial, and who are found amongst mechanics, sailors, and petty 
tradesmen, always ready for a lark ora fight. During my voyage to Kees. 
rica, from conversation with the captain and the master, an impression re- 
mained on my mind that the blacks in New-York must be a very impudent 
and presumptuous set of blockheads, to cause such trouble to mates and 
carpenters, and other such public monitors, in correcting them, by tripping 
up their heels, and jostling them off the footways. However, after some 
months’ residence in that city, I concluded that some people must be more 
sensitive to insult than others, as I had nothing whatever to do in the way 
of knocking down niggers, never having received the slightest provocation ; 
but then, tobe sure, I was not brought up in a slave State. A South Caro- 
lina planter told me that what he particularly disliked in his visits to New 
York and Philadelphia was the impudence of the negroes: “ A black fellow 
there.” he added, * will sometimes take the wall of you; and we southerners 
can't stand that.” 

Inthe slave States, wanton attacks on the negroes are very rare, which is 
probably owing to their more prostrate state, which precludes the possibility 
of one of them rivalling the most debased white man that crawls upon the 
earth's surface. There, if a black man took the wall of a white man, it 
would be ascribed to stupidity or accident, as the idea of presumption would 
never oceur. However, Mr. Abdy gives an instance to the contrary, which 
1 will quote in his own words :— 

* A Bostonian, travelling not long ago in one of the slave states with his 
wife, met a negro in a cart. The poor fellow, overcome by the intense heat of 
the day, was leaning forward, as if half asleep, when the driver, as he passed 
him, struck him with the whip across the face with such violence, that one 
of his eves was either torn from the socket, or so much injured as to bleed 
most profusely. The New Englanders were indignant at this wanton bar- 
barity, and the husband, a very humane, but a very high-spirited man, ex- 
postulated rather warmly with the brute, when he was damned for a Yankee, 
and told to mind his own affairs, and not to interfere with people who had a 
right to do what they liked with the niggers. The well-meant appeal 
operated like Don Quixote’s intercession in favour of the boy whom his 
master was flogging ;—the driver, during the rest of the journey, lashed at 
every man of colour he could reach with his whip.” 

Now, during a residence of three years in the Southern States, I never 
had the misfortune to witness any such wanton brutality to blacks, though I 
have seen much worse happen among whites; at the same time,I see no 
improbability in the statement, but I must consider it as a rare occurrence. 
A traveller through an almost uninhabited forest may indulge his savage 
propensities, perchance, with impunity ; but the above-mentioned cowardly 
miscreant, doubtless, before he struck the blow, observed that the negro’s 
master was neither within sight nor hearing; for it was quite possible that 
he was equally ferocious and better armed, and might take a bloody revenye 
for the injury done to his property. 

A young Englishman, who was clerk to a wealthy proprietor of real 
estate, told me of a blunder he had committed shortly after his arrival in 
America. A coloured man, a native of Paris, with all the polite address of 
a Frenchman, called to pay the rent of his store. The clerk handed him a 
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chair, without dreaming that he was committing a monstrous solecism un 
American politeness. The black, with many bows, and considerable difli- 
dence, seated himself, to wait while his receipt was being written, As soon 
as he had retired, the principal, who was present, sharply reprimanded lils 
clerk, for having committed such a mistake as offering a chair to such a per- 
son, and declared himself surprised that the mulatto had ventured to accept 
it; telling him to remember, tor the future, that no coloured man was ever 
permitted to be seated in the presence of a white man. 

Though there are several tree-coloured persons in the State of Alabama 
possessed of property and slaves of their own, yet til very recently they 
were not allowed to obtain anv instruction, and were incapable of signing 
their own names; but, about twelve or eighteen months ago, an act passed 
the legislature, giving a power to mayors, Xe. to license schools, under cer- 
tain restrictions, chiefly with a view of prevenuing slaves from reaping Any 
benefit: though that, I believe, was well guarded against before, by che 
heavy punishments to wlich all persons were liable for instructing them. 
The free blacks in Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama have no privilege 
of voting even for municipal officers, nor eligibility to fill the lowest office ; 
though the treaty by which the United States became possessed of the Flo 
ridas guaranteed them the rights of citizens. This 1 presume to be correct, 
having heard it admitted by lawyers; however, it underwent the general 
fate of treaties, when the parties are very unequal in power. The negroes 
make no complaint or remonstrance, which would be as hopeless as trying to 
comb their hair straight : and they are better offas thev are, being now too 
much despised to be hated: while their brethren in the north, by obtaining 
privileges, have grown sufliciently important to beeome objects of detestation. 

From this greatantipathy to free negroes in the Northern States, it ean 
not be surprising that the slave states set themselves against increasing their 
number, A master cannot confer freedom on his slave without exporting him 
from the state, and binding himself by securities, under heavy forfeitures, 
against his return. Tle can certaimly leave him master of his own actions : 
but he still remains a slave in the eve of the law, and his liberator’s heir 
may at any tune re-enslave him or his children. 





MARTIAL IN| LONDON, 
Mr. Se kyll fo Mr. Tlatchett, on rece re his Portrar 


An answer, Charles Hatchett, thou elaimest, 
Lil make it both pithy and short: 
And surely so able a chemist, 
Can never refuse a retort. 
Thy portrait no painter can mateh it, 
L laugh at their critical snarls: 
Like Cromwell, | owe to a Hatehet 
My gaining the head of a Charles. 


Two of @ Trade. Ry Milton the Horse-dealer. 


My grandsire the pooct, as somebody sings, 

First started our trade on 2 horse upon Wings : 
How different our fortunes, tho’ both in a line! 
He starved on his muse, and I fatten on mine. 
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SOME PARTICULARS RELATIVE TO THE ETTRICK 
SHEPHERD.” 


Wuen we study the lives of men eminent for their talents, we find 
but few names more remarkable than that of this child of genius, whose 
eventful history we have been considering. Born and educated under cir- 
cumstances the most adverse to the deve lopment of those extraordinary 
powers which nature had planted in his breast, by the influence of 
genius alone, the Ettrick Shepherd “hn achieved a triumph to which the 
most distinguished in the land might feel a justifiable pride in laying 
claim. He has written his name on enduring tablets in the literary 
annals of his country, and that im characters which will convey it to 
posterity. His native land may well be proud when ac knowledging such 
a son; andthe she ‘pherds of his own Ettrick feel some thing more than 
mere pleasure when they point to the cottage in which the poet was 
horn, under whose humble roof-tree the dawn of his remarkable life had 
its commencement, or when they exclaim, ‘* Phere runs the stream on 
Whose sunny hanks he often wandered, and in whose praise he ever de- 
lighted to sing.’ ‘The waters of the Ettrick may glisten under the rays of 
the summer’s sun, with the same beauty that first kindled up the 
imagination of the youthful poet; the slopes of her mountains may be 
clothed with the same fresh verdure; the heather-bell, the mountain- 
daisy, and the primrose may yield their wonted fragrance, when spring 
calls on the slumbering ene rgies of Nature ;—but her voice can never 
recall from their resting-place those eminent individuals who have lately 
passed from the stage of time. During the last few years the hand of 
death has struck down some of the most distinguished men of our age. 
At the commencement of the year whose close we so latel ‘ly witnessed, 
we little thought that, ere its termination, to the name of Scott we 
should have to add those of Coleridge and Hogg. The lives of such 
men have not been spent in vain, nor shall their memories perish with 
the age in which they lived. While the vulgar gaze with admiration on 
the elittering equipage of nobility, and envy its owner the consequence 
which it confers, they ought to remember that there is a nobility of 
higher order, which neither wealth nor power can bestow ;—we allude . 
that nobility of the soul—a gift which nature confers, and only upon a 
favoured few ; we know that 

“ A king can make a belted knight, 
A duke, a lord, an’ a’ that ;” 
but could the sovereign, when bestowing such honours, confer even a 
single ray of genius, we might well covet from him the possession of such 
a prerogative. Who would have heard of Byron’s name had that Byron 
not been the author of “ Childe Harold ??”}—would that of Bacon have 
reached the present age had its owner not been eminent in the paths of 
science 2? On the other hand, the lordly proprietor of Charlecote Park 
has obtained a notoriety which few gn envy him; while the perse- 
cuted will be honoured in every age and in every country where genius 
is held in estimation, the name of the pe ca of Shakspeare will be 
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* Continued pa page 203. 
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held in lasting scorn. In every country, in the lapse of time, mere ont- 
ward nobility has given way to that which dwe lls within; when the name 
of the possessor of the former is thought of no longer, that of the latter 


is remembered by a grateful posterity, and his works are read with teel- 
ings of admiration and deli: ht. We have only to clance into the page 
of history, when we shall find “_ ile confirmation of the truth of our 
assertion: in the orators, the sculptors, the historians, and the poets 


of ancient Greece and Rome, we find the most enduring monuments of 
the former power and extended dominion of those mighty emprres. It 
Is not to the age alone in which he lives that the poet looks for all ccle- 
brity ; his mental eve pierces the dark clouds which obscure futurity, and 
there his hopes rest ; from posterity he expects a wider fame and more 
enduring celebrity. That such feclhugs had a place im the breast of the 
Ettrick Shepherd we have every reason to believe ; and that his longing 
aspirations after fame will meet with their reward we cannot fer a mo- 
ment doubt; but will posterity ever do too much justice to the unafie eted 


kindness of his heart, or to the benevolence « hi is disposition ; 
In our number for February, we endeavour a to trace the progress of 
the } et’s venius from its early dawn, in the nameless shepherd-hov, 


until the appearance of the * Queen’s Wake ’’—the most remarkable of 
all his writings. We have now much pleasure in returning to the sub- 
ject which we then left unfinished 

The circumstance which gave | “rth to the “ Witch of Fyfe,’?’-——with 


the exception of © Kilmeny,” perhaps the most imaginative of all the 


poct’s ballads—was this, and we eive the aneedete as we heard it from 
his own lips [t was the }) nit moofa forenoon, having been written 
between the hours of breakfast and dinner. He was engaged ¢ on ot day to 
meet a party atthe lodgings of his friend, Robert Jameson, er known 


as Scandinavinn Jamicson, and being anxious to earry ean i hos 
pocket COMPOS “lin imitation of the old ballads of the North to amuse 
his friends, he set to work and finished his “ Witeh of Fvte; and with 


what success he accomplished this. self-in posed tesk we need not say. 


i ‘ ‘ 

' = 40% _ } - , ‘ , } ‘,] . liv ) =— 
Can anythin { ere poetical than the toliowime hnes f 

’ } , 

orn Te nveht quhan the new moon set, 
° } 
Oerthe roa ne sea We flew : 
] , 
The cockle-shell our trusty bark, 


And om ; sailis ofthe green sea rue.’ 
And the eauld windis blew, and the fire flauchtes flew, 
And the sea ran to the sky 
And the thunder it growlit, and the sea dogs howlit, 
As we gwaed scourvinge bve. 
And ave we mounted the sea-green hills, 
Wulnil we bruishit through the clouds of the heaven, 
Than vous it downright lke the stern-shot light 
Fra’ the hiftis blue ensement driven. 
But our tailest stood and our brark was good, 
And sae pang was our p ily prowe, 
Quhan we could na’ speil the brow of the wavis, 
We needilit them thro’ b sheet 
As fast as the hail, as fast as the gaie, 
As fast as the midnicht lem 
We bert the brieste of the bursting swale 
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In imagination, we have oft accompanied this famous Witch in her 
wanderings over many lands; with her we have sailed upon the stormy 
sea when the waves were running mountains high, and have heard the 
roaring of the tempest; we have seen the flash bursting from the 
dark cloud, casting a momentary glare upon the disturbed ocean ; we 
have listened to the rolling thunder, and have heard the mournful 
howl of the sea-dog, but above all we have been charmed with the 
melody of the mermaid. With the old husband we have watched in 
Maisry’s cot, and seen the frightful hags come in; we have heard the 
word which the poet durst not utter, and seen, with a trembling heart, 
the witches’ departure, and have even dared to follow them in their 
flight through the regions of upper air, and after our wandering over 
the snows of eternity, we have drunk of the Bishop’s wine, 

* Quhill our een they closit, and our voice grew low, 

And our tongue wald hardly gang.” 

We have stood on the distant shores of Norway when all the genu of 
the North were keeping high holiday. We have witnessed the power 
of the Witeh water in converting frightful hags into young and 
blooming girls —studies for a West, a Reynolds, a Canova, or a Chan- 
trey ;—and we have felt for the poor old husband, when about to forfeit 
his life for his love of the ® bluid-red wine.”? We have watched his 
look of agony when bound to the stake: the burning brand has been 
applied to the faggots, and the pile has been in a blaze; and we have 
rejoiced in the timely arrival of the messenger from the shores of Fyfe. 
We have almost heard the words which were whispered into his ear,— 
at least, we have witnessed their effect. The strong cords with which 
the old man was bound have snapped asunder, and we have seen him 
triumphantly rise above ascending flames, mounting into the clear blue 
sky; and his long and his loud gutfaw has come upon our ear while he 
Was journeying away to his distant home on the far-off shores of Fyfe. 
This, and more than this, have we witnessed when reading creations of 
the poet’s faney,—such as the “ Witch of Fyfe,” the “ Gude Grey 
Catte,”’ or “ Bonny Kilmeny.” 

‘* Bonny Kilmeny ga’ed up the glen; 
But it was na to meet Dunena’s men 
Nor the rosy monk of the isle to see :-— 
For Kilmeny was pure as pure could be. 
It was only to hear the yorlin sing 
And pw’ the cress-flower round the spring 
The searlet hypp and the hyndberrye, 
And the nut that hangs frae the hazel-tree ,— 
For Kilmeny was pure as pure could be.” 


What a beautiful picture is this of a virtuous and a lovely girl! How 
exquisite in its colourings, and how delightfully they blend one into 
the other ; and with what a masterly hand the picture is finished ! 

It is not our intention to follow our author through all his subsequent 
literary career, appearing as he frequently did at the bar of public 
opinon, but never, perhaps, with the same distinguished success which 
attended the appearance of the “ Queen’s Wake.”? We could, however, 
point out many individual passages in the Shepherd's writings, where 
his muse has spread her wings, soaring into the region of song, attaining 
as lofty an elevation as she ever reached when pouring forth the happiest 
March.—vou. XLVI, NO. CLXXXIII, 2A 
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thoughts which adorn the pages of the “ Wake.’’ This beautiful off- 
spring of his imagination came meteor-like across the literary firma- 
ment ;—-but not like the meteor, whose momentary blaze vanishes amid 
the darkness of night, was she destined to pass from our sight; like 
some bright and beautiful planet she appears above the honzon— but not 
like the planet with a borrowed lustre, but with a lustre of her own. 
‘The Pilgrims of the Sun,” of which we will take but a brief glance, 
was a subject well suited to the fancy of the Ettrick Shepherd; he is 
always happy when he wanders into fairy land, or, like his heroine and 
her celestial guide, visits other worlds and other systems. His glowing 
description of the erratic wanderings of a comet, in this poem, would do 
no discredit to the genius of a Milton; and h: ad its author never written 
another line, this passage alone would entitle him to rank high among 
the poets of the present age. On the return of his fair herome, Mary 
Lee, to the green woods of Bowhill, how delightfully the poet brings the 
scene before us, in the following lines :— 
“ The stars were up, the valley steeped in dew, 

The laneful bat in silent cireles flew; 

No sound was heard, except the lonely rail 

Harping his ordinal adown the dale : 

And soft and low upon the breezes light 

The rush of Ettrick breathed along the night.” 


Many recollections rise on our mind after reading such lines; the 
gloom of winter vanishes, and we stand once more with the poet on the 
hanks of the Ettrick in the stillness of a summer’s eve; the lower parts 
of the valley are obscured by a thin mist, but the outlines of the moun- 
tains stand out in all their be ‘aunty against the evening sky; all above is 
bright and beautiful; the sky gradually reveals a countless multitude of 
stars, while in the west we still trace some faint pencillings of a day 
which has departed. No sounds break in upon our solitude, but those 
to which the poet so finely alludes: what an idea is that, of the river 
breathing along the night !—such a thought could only spring up and 
come to maturity in a soil where nature has scattered the seeds of poetry, 
and that with no sparing hand. 

In the * Mador of the Moor,’ Mr. Hogg has not been so successful : 
this poem was a task imposed upon him while on a visit to Kinnaird 
House, by his ingenious friend Mrs. Izett, and he seems to have felt it 
in that light. In his dedication to his friend Mr. Grieve, he pays the 
deserved tribute of a heart overflowing with gratitude to one who was his 
frend 

“ When trouble pressed and friends were few, 
And God and angels only knew,—" 
In this excellent man, when the Shepherd was just coming into notice, 
he found one who was ever ready to assist him with his purse, and who 
would not allow him to want for anythi ng. 

In the amiable mother of the present Duke of Buccleuch, Mr. Hogg 
found a kind friend—one who took a deep interest in his welfare, and 
to whom he was indebted for many important favours: through her 
friendship he obtained the small farm of Altrive, which was his home 
during the following years of his life. Although this gift was but of 
little value when considered in a pecuniary sense, the boon was still of 
great importance to Mr. Hogg, placing him as it did beyond the reach 
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of want, and binding him more closely and by ties more endearing to his 
native doreee- and to the scenes on which his fancy delighted to dwell, 

ere he was conscious of the beauties which nature had scattered around, 

or the influence which they were yet to exert over the powers of his mind. 

A more acceptable gift could hardly have been thought of than that of 
Altrive, and the manner in which it was conferred was highly gratifying 
to the feelings of the poet. The Duke, in his letter to Mr. Hogg on the 
occasion says, or in words to the same effect, “ that in granting so small 
a favour he was merely obeying a wish often expressed by his late 
Duchess, that she had long been anxious that such a home should be 
provided for the Shepherd; that he, the Duke, had much satisfaction in 
fulfilling the wish of one so dear.” We are particular in stating these 
facts, having recently read a newspaper paragragh calculated to injure 
the widow and fatherless children of the She »pherd, 

It is absurd, in this instance, to speak of the generosity of the pre- 
sent Noble Duke to Mr. Hoge; it is our wish to give honour to whom 
honour is due ; we must not deprive the dead of the honour of such an 
action, for to the dead it belongs, and not to the living—-to the mother, 
and not to the son. When Mr. Hogg went to reside at Altrive, the 
cottage was one of the very worst description ; this he soon remedied 
by building a part of the present house, and to this he afterwards made 
considerable additions, and that at his own expense, and not at the 
expense of another. The value of Altrive, the cottage not included, 
will not exceed 30/. per annum ; the shepherd never held a ninety-nine 
vears’ lease of the farm, but such a lease we will allow was granted for 
the house, and a quarter of anacre of land. But this favour was only 
conferred within the last three years, and we will now inform our readers 
for what purpose such a favour was bestowed ; merely for the purpose of 
securing an additional vote in the county, on the passing of the Re- 
form Bill, when it was found the Shepherd was unqualified to exercise 
the rights of a voter, without being in possession of such a document. 
The Duke of Buccleuch, or any of his successors, could deprive the 
poet’s family of the farm, but not the cottage, whenever it might suit 
their faney ; from the gencrosity of this noble family, and in particular 
from the vresent popular Duke, we have no reason to dread such an 
event. I rom the year 1816 the Shepherd resided principally in Yar- 
row, and his visits to Edinburgh from that period were neither frequent 
nor long continued ; his time was divided chiefly between his literary 
pursuits and his favourite county amusements, to the exercise of which 
the mountains and the rivers of Ettrick and Yarrow gave ample Scope ; 
but of these we shall have occasion to speak at some length in another 
portion of our narrative. 

In 1820 a change took place in Mr. Hogg’s prospects, which con- 
tributed in no slight degree to the happiness of his after-life—we allude 
to his marriage. In Miss Margarct Phillips he found a companion 
worthy of his warmest affection—one upon whose good sense he could 
always rely ; and when he acted up to her wishes, as he did in almost 
every instance, he never, as we have often heard him declare, had reason 
to repent. In_a letter addressed toa friend, written when on the eve of 
his marriage, he says, “ I am going into Dumfriesshire, and of course 
return to the forest a Benedick.” On his arrival at Altrive with his 


bride, his father, who was then alive, an old man in his ninety-second 
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year, met the bridal party at some short distance from the poct’s cot- 
tage, and had the pleasure of conducting (at the request of his son) his 
daughter-in-law to her future home; and a proud old man he was upon 
the occasion, boasting to his friends that his son Jamie had brought 
home a bra’ lady for his wife, and not forgetting to add, that she was 
unco kind to him, 

In the summer of 1821 the farm of Mount Benger, being without a 
tenant, was offered to Mr. Hogg by the trustees of the Duke of Bue- 
cleuch, who was then in his minority: this was a most disastrous 
speculation, as the sequel proved, involving the poet in difficulties at his 
very outset, and ending in ruin, in as far as his worldly substance was 
concerned; and any little benefit which he and his family had derived 
from the liberality of his kind friends the late Duke and Duchess of 
Buecleuch was now more than counterbalanced by the ruin which this 
farm brought upon him and his. In the course of a nine years’ lease 
he sunk upws ards of 2O000/ upon this a ifitless sp rf, all ot whic h he had 
gained by his genius ; had this money been laid out at interest, it — 


have now more ae doubled the value of Altrive, and instead of his 
widow and orphan children having been agi pennyless on the nad 
they wonld have been, if not im affluence, at least bevond the reach of 


want. When in an evil hour he was Aetee “ld to become tenant of 
Mount Benger, consequences so disastrous to the poet's fortunes could 
not have been foreseen; nor were the days of darkness at that period 
even dreamt of which soon overshadowed the land, involving many a 
once happy family in irretrievab : ruin in the pastoral districts of Scot 

land, and among the rest the subject of the present memoir. So far 
from ruin having been anticipated, it was considered that a favour had 
been conferred when a lease of Mount Benger was given to the Shep- 
herd. At first he supposed the risk more than enough for him, and 
hesitated for some time about accepting the re he was however urged 
to do s x by those on whose oOpimions mM such matters he considered he 
had every reason to place the most undoubie + rehanee, and under their 
guulance he became tenant of Mount Benger. 

Shortly after Mr. Hoge’s name was enrolled among the forest 
tenantry, having had occasion to visit Edinburgh, we recollect strolling 
along Princes-street with him hanging upon our arm, when we had the 
good fortune to meet Sir Walter Scott. We shall not soon forget the 
beautiful tribute which that mighty master then paid to the gemius of 
hisfrend. After the usual salutations, Sir Walter said, *‘ 1 have to con- 
gratulate you, Mr. Hogg, on your be¢ roming tenant of Mount Benger.” 

“Oh! Sir Walter,’ was the Sh pherd’s rep ly,“ I have to thank you, 
Su Walter, for your good offices in that matter 

* No, Sir!’ was the answer of the Author of “ Waverley,” . you 
have to thank your own genius, not my interest.”’ 

Years have passed on since we listened to this brief but interesting 
conversation; but the impression which it made on our memory will 
not soon be erased. There is a charm in every word that falls from 
the lips of such men, which gives an interest even to the most common 
occurrences of their lives, and, with a talismanic power, converts the 
very dross of their existence into fine gold. 

Professor Wilson’s intimac y, with Hogg had its commencement shortly 
after the appearance of the ** Isle of Palms,’’ when the Shepherd wrote 
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a flaming review of that poem in an Edinburgh periodical; being ex- 
ceedingly anxious to meet its author, and having tried for the space 
of six months to get introduced to him, but in vain, “ All that I could 
learn of him,” writes the Shepherd, “was, that he was a man from 
the mountains of Wales, with hair hke eagle’s feathers, and nails like 
hird’s claws; a red beard, and an uncommon degree of wildness in his 
looks. Having no other shitt, I sat down and wrote him a note, telling 
him that I wished much to see him, and if he wanted to see me, he 
might come and dine with me at my lodgings in the road of Gabriel, at 
four. He accepted the invitation, and dined with Grieve and me; when 
1 found him so much a man according to my own heart, that for many 
vears we were seldom twenty-four hours asunder when im town.” 
Nothing ever occurred to interrupt this friendship of which the Shepherd 
speaks. 

In one of the Professor’s fishing rambles about this time, he spent a 
few davs with his friend at Altrive. We have often heard Mr. Hogg 
speak ‘of this visit, and boast with no little glee of having beat Wilson 
in one of these fishing excursions up Douglas-burn. ‘The morning of 
this erentfud day having dawned with such a breeze and such a sky as 
the trne followers of old Izaak Walton delight in, we almost think we 
hear the words of the Shepherd when he rouses Wilson from his morn- 
ing sltumbers. 

“Get up, get up, Wilson,” are his words ; “a better day for fishing 
ve never saw. Pll eve ve ony odds ve like that PIL beat you the day— 
what do you say to that, man 2 

“Done, James; done,” exclaims the Professor ; “ two jugs of toddy 
to one, if ye like, to be paid the next time we meet at Ambrose’s.”’ 

The bet was acce pted. * But here comes the lass,” says the 
Shepherd, “wv the breakfast-tray. Good morning to ye,’ are his 
kindly words ; *f what are ye gaun to let my freen’ an? me hae for our 
breakfast this morning, for Mr Wilson’s a hungry man, Pl) warrant?” 

“T hae boiled the best mutton ham in a’ the house,” was Pegay's 
answer; “and what’s mair, Pll ge ve the head and shoulde ‘rs o’ that 
bonny salmon ve e¢: aught in the Piper’s-pool yesterday, wi’ some flour 
scoons, and plenty o° laif bread, wi? as MOny fresh ecgs as ever ye like; 
and Tm sure if we hae ony thing mair in a’ the house that your 
freen’ wad lke he’s welcome to't.’ 

The breakfast was soon om the table, and Peggy’s good things having 
heen done ample justice to, off start the two fishers, ‘The She »pherd, arrayed 
in his sky-b/we tishing-jacket, shouldering his two-pieced Ritchie, the 
Professor in his dark-green, with a splendid four-pieced Finn* , a 
shining reel with its tapering line, at the end of which dangles one of 
the Professor’s celebrated flies, now known by his name, with a pair of 
red and black hackles. 

“ What are you intending to make of that rope at the end of your 
fishing-rod, with those eagle-wings tied to it?” bawls Wilson; “ you 
don’t intend to fish for sharks in Douglas-burn to-day, Hogg, do you?” 

‘Joost haud yer tongue, Wilson; my eagle-wings wull beat your 
midges ony day— ye'll be gaun to fish for minnows. I’s warrant ye’ll 
find plenty o’ them in Douglas-burn.”’ 

Their bantering over, the Shepherd yielded up the first of the water 








* The name of a celebrated fishing-rod maker in Edinburgh. 
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to his friend—a very friendly turn, as Professor Gillespie, of St. An- 
drew’s, well knows. The day was most propitious, affording ample 
sport to both the poets. On their return to Altrive, it was found that 
they had only killed sixteen dozen trouts, of which number the Pro- 
fessor’s basket contained eleven dozen ; however, when they came to be 
weighed, the Shepherd’s five dozen turned the scales against the larger 

number of the Professor, which decided the bet in favour of the former. 
The Professor was so much knocked up with this expedition that he was 
glad to fight shy after dinner, and steal off to bed even before the second 
tumbler was discussed; leaving the Shephe rd and his friend Wattie 
Brydon to enjoy themse Ive ‘s for the rest of the evening. 

We recollect reading a ve ry amusing letter from the Professor to his 
friend the Shepherd, in which he tells bim that he had just returned 
from the Highlands, where he and Mrs. Wilson had travelled upwards 
of three hundred miles, and that on foot, ** Is not the latter immor- 
talized,”’ are his words. He then goes on to make some amusing 
remarks on his “ Isle of Palms,” with some witty sayings on the propriety 
of a cross between a Yarrow tup and a Rydal doc. While in the 
Highlands, in one day he had killed nineteen dozen and a half of trouts, 
and had nearly caught a red deer hy the tail, We says the Gael were 
astonished at his exploits, as we can well believe they would. ‘* Tam 
to be in Moffat,” he adds, on a day which he named, “where I will 
expect to see you, when we can either coach it or walk it to Ellay. 
Remember, if you don’t come, [ will deck you the ne xt time we meet ; 
and what's more, Pll fish up Douglas-burn before you.’ ‘The Shepherd, 
more afraid of the former threat, we believe, than he was of the latter, 
made his appearance at the ¢rysting-place, when they either coached it 
or walked it to Ellay, and a glorious time they had of it. While there, 
a beautiful luminous arch appeared im the sky, spanning the heavens 
from east to west, and was so hight and airy in its appearance, that the 
stars shone with their wonted brilliance through its transparent texture. 
On this memorable evening a party of the poets had assembled at Mount 
Rydal: when they heard of this meteoric appearance in the sky, they 
soon were out upon the lawn to gaze upon a sight so remarkable. The 
Shepherd had Miss Wordsworth hanging on his arm, when he inno- 
cently blundered out, “* Hoot, mon! it is neither mair nor less than a 
tree umphal airch raised in honour of the meeting of the poets.” “ That’s 
not amiss,” said the Professor, laughing. But Wordsworth, turning on 
his heel, exclaimed, “ Poets! what does the fellow mean? Where are 
they ?”’ The Shepherd pretends to have been greatly offended at this 
innocent jest of his friend Wordsworth. 
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THE DREAM OF THE POETESS. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


Sue smiles in her slumber —what visions arise 
Beneath the closed lids of those beautiful eyes! 

Does she feel inspiration vast, mighty, and deep? 
Does the light of her mind sparkle forth in her sleep ? 


Does she tread the gay hall ? does she hear the soft strain 
Of eager and earnest devotion again ? 

Does she gather fresh laurels to bind on her brow ? 

No; quelled is the pride of the Poetess now! 


She dreams of the home where in childhood she strayed : 
Once more she reclines in the sycamore shade ; 

Before her, the river glides gaily along, 

And she hears the sweet tones of the nightingale’s song. 


The bright, varied flowers of her garden she tends, 

She roams through the woodlands with dear valued friends ; 
She sits with her kindred at evening's calm hour, 

And touches the lute in her jessamine bower, 


She wakes—she goes forth to the multitude’s gaze, 
They greet her with murmurs of pleasure and praise ! 
She is courted by dames in the trappings of pride, 
And nobles contend for a place at her side. 


But her dark eye is dimmed by a sorrowing tear, 

The voice of the stranger sounds harsh in her ear ; 

She thinks on her home, on the pleasures long fled, 

On the friends and the parents, changed, absent, or dead. 


Oh! thus turns the heart with unvarying truth 

To the scenes and the thoughts of its earliest youth ; 
And we feel when life's gaudiest gifts are possest, 
Our simplest enjoyments have still been our best. 


‘Tis true, when the banner of Fame is unfurled, 

Man finds his reward in the smiles of the world ; 
But Woman, though raised by that world to a throne, 
Will languish, if destined to fill it alone. 


Though her path be illumined by intellect’s ray, 
She sighs for companions to hs her way ; 

And this feeling her proudest renown must attend— 
In an equal alone we can hope for a friend, 


The region of fancy faint bliss can impart 

To her who has lived in the world of the heart ; 
And the thoughts of the Poetess ever are cast 

To the friends of her youth, to the home of the past. 
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SIR HURRY SKURRY. 


A CHARACTER. 


Sir Hurry Sxurry has for many years of his life been running after 
his business without ever yet overtaking it: somehow or other, he al- 
lowed it to get a week’s start of him, and it has kept it. He is nota 
willing procrastinator, neither is he indolent or idle; he is, on the con- 
trary, so unceasingly busied that he can scarcely afford himself time to 
do anything. To his friends, and to others concerned with him, the 
inconveniences resulting from the hopeless chase in which he is enga aged 
scldom assume a more formidable shape than that of slight and tem- 
porary vexation: against any serious cause of dissatisfaction they have a 
safeguard in his known and unquestionable integrity ; but for himself! 
restless anxiety, and toil which will admit of no respite, are his portion. 
Would he attempt less he might accomplish more, you will tell him: 
he will eagerly seize the hint, and promise to consider it at his first 
leisure opportunity.—A little more of order and method in his arrange- 
ments might soon bring him abreast with, if not in advance of, his affairs: 
he will acknowledge that that is the very course he must pursue—when 
he can find time to pursue it—Do one ‘thing at a time, and think of 
nothing else till you have done it: that he will admit to be excellent 
advice ; if he could but get a single half hour to himself he would act 
upon it at once; but, at present, he is so busy that, really, he has not 
time to do any one thing. 

The other morning I paid Sir Hurry a visit. “ Is your master at 
home, Ridgway ?” said I to his valet. 

** Yes, Sir,” replied the man, “* my master 7s at home, but he is very 
busy. Besides, Sir, the carriage is at the door, as you see, waiting to 

take him into the C ity on some very particular business. Indeed, Sir, 
my master is so very ‘busy that, though the carriage has been here these 
three hours—ever since ten o’clock—he has not been able to get out yet.’ 

‘Then I will take some other opportunity of calling,”’ said I, 

** But, Sir,’ continued the servant, interrupting me as I was descend- 
ing the steps, “ you had wetter allow me to let Sir Hurry know vou are 
here. Iam sure he will be glad to see you for a minute, or so, although 
he as so busy.” 

I was ushered into the library, where I found Sir Hurry Skurry (like 
Solomon) imallhis glory. In each corner of the room, which is spacious, 
was a large square table; in the cevtre of it was a large circular one; 
and in other parts were three or four tables of smaller dimensions : all 
these, together with the sofas, settees, and many of the chairs, were 
laden with books, papers, and letters—some of the two latter in piles, 
some tied up in bundles, some (and by far the greater number) scattered 
luosely about. Sir Hurry was drest partly for going out—that is to say, he 
had on his waistcoat and trowsers, and one boot—and, partly, for staying 
home, for he also had on one slipper and his dressing- gown. His chin 
was covered with lather, in his mght hand was a razor, and in his left a 
piece of toast. From the steamless and silent tea-urn (that most abomi- 
nable appendage to a breakfast-table on a hot morning in July) and the 
appearance of the cream as it floated on the surface of his full cup of 
tea, it was casy to infer that his breakfast had been served long ago, and 
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had grown cold. When I entered the room Sir Hurry was walking 
rapidly about, first to one table, then to another, looking at the confused 
mass that lay upon each; and, from time to time, casting his eyes 
upwards to the ceiling, and raising his hands, (furnished as I have said) 
in an agony of despair, as it were, above his head. Sir Hurry opened 
the conversation ; which J must premise by observing that he is gene- 
rally so busy as rarely to be able to spare himself time to complete 
a sentence. On secing me he exclaimed—* Ha! I’m glad to—really I 
am so busy I have hardly time to say how d’ye but, never mind ; sit 
down just for a minute. How I shall ever get through all this I really 
don’t > 

“ Then, Sir Hurry, I'll come and see you some other day.” 

“ Yes—no—sit down just for a everything a whole week behind- 
hand—I’m certain it would drive me out of my mind if I had time to 
but, really, IT am so busy that I haven’t time to think about that. 
But sit down and—yes—wel]——”’ 

“Then shave, or take your breakfast, and I may talk to you the 
while, without interrupting your occupation.” 

Sir Hurry took a seat at the breakfast-table, and I followed his 














example. 
“ Yes—breakfast—I assure you that ever since nine o’clock this 
morning——well, I must, really—but when I look at that mass of— 


breakfast—I must.” 

Here he raised his right hand, which happened to be the wrong one 
for the occasion ; for certain I am that but for my timely interference 
the razor would have gone into his mouth instead of the toast. 

*1)o one thing at a time, Sir Hurry: you had better first shave 
yourself,” ' 

** Now just look there at what I have to do, and then tell me whether 
—yes—I’ll shave, and then a 

Here, with a corner of his napkin, he wiped the lather from his chin, 
and proceeded :-— 

“The tea stone-cold, I declare! Now, really, this is too—the discom- 
fort, the—-I do assure you my time is so taken up that I can’t even—— 
well, it will never be otherwise till—yes, seriously, | must endeavour to 
find time to do that.” 

“To do what?” 

“What you suggested to me—yes, I perceive its expediency—and, 
really, now, I will set apart an hour to turn it over in my mind—* Do 
one thing at a time’—yes, that must be my plan as soon as I can find 
time for it. But if you did but know—it is so, I assure you. Well— 
breakfast—that must be—but if I could explain to you how I am wor- 
ried by all these 

Here he took up his shaving-brush, and, having re-lathered one side of 
his face, put it down again, and went to a table on which lay a heap 
of open letters. 

‘** Now, see here: two-and-thirty letters to answer !—some of them 
more than a week—Now, how, in the name of goodness! am I to find 
time even to—it is enough to drive one out of one’s—two-and-thirty ! 
and which of them to answer first I really don’t—yes, it is so, I assure 
you.” 


“Then answer the first that may happen to be before you, then the 
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next, and so on: that plan will, at least, relieve you from the perplexities 
of indecision.” 

** Well, really, I think that if I were to—Yes, that is the plan I must 
adopt the very moment I return from—But when I can spare time to 
get there is more than I can tell, for you can form no notion of the quan- 
tity of things—yes, it is so, I assure you.’ 

“* The very mome nt you return from’ !—from whence? and where is 
it you purpose going ? 

** Yes—that's it—by-the-bye, I have not told you about that.” (Once 

more he wiped the soapy side of his face and resumed his seat.) ‘ It 
is a step I am advised to take—my oldest and best friends assure me 
there is nothing in the world so likely to—yes, I am satisfied upon that 
yoint: it will be greatly to my advantage. But, only think! it is a 
coves and thirty miles from town, and even if [ could fly there, the 
time it would take to——Then, look here!’? (He rose and went 
to another table.) ‘I have not yet had time to read over the 
settlements—see! eleven skins!—not even looked at them— how 
is it possible | should, when there is such a mass of other things 
to——And then, again, four letters this very week on the subject 
from her father, Sir Hildebrand Spriggs — yes, they must be an- 
swered. Excuse me for five minutes; Ill write to him at once. 
Now where are those letters? Not here—nor here—bless my soul ! 
nor here. How is it possible to find them amidst this appalling 
accumulation of——It will drive me out of my—yes, I know it will. 
Or, stop—no—yes, I'll dress and go into the city before I do any 
Now, Ridgway, what is it you—come, quick, quick, tell me—you see 
how busy —well, what is it?’ 

This was addressed to his serv ant, who came to inquire whether Sir 
Hurry had any orders to give about dinner. 

“ Dinner! now, really, I declare to goodness this is enough to— 
you see how I am presse “l for time, and yet you—look at those tables, 
look at these heaps of —how am I to spare a moment to think about— 
yes, mutton-chops, mutton-chops—anything—I hardly know which way 
to turn, and yet you—never mind, go; I shall have no time to eat any 
dinner to-day —positively, it is enough to—yes, it is indeed.” 

[| believe you know the carriage is waiting, Sir,”’ said the man. 

“ There, now—it is enough to provoke a——where is the use of de- 
taining—I have ten thousand things to do at home this morning, so 
how is it possible for me to think of going into the———I declare to good- 
hess it is already two o’———call me at five to-morrow morning, and let 
the carriage be at the door at six, and I shall never get through what 
I have to yes, go.’ 

“Tam confident, Sir Hurry,” said I, “ that everything you have to do 
you may accomplish with comparatively little trouble to yourself, and no 
uneasiness, provided 4 you will adopt a plan which I shall take the liberty 
of suggesting to you.’ 

* Yes—well, now—quick, for really, I 

“ Well, then: throw all those papers into a waggon, and send them 
down to your quiet house in the country; do you follow them instanter. 
Then, quietly and leisurely—no hurry, no bustle, remember—but lei- 
surely put them in order ; diminishing the quantity, as much as you can, 

by throwing aside all such as have no positive claim to your attention. 
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Allow nothing, nothing whatever, to divert you from this portion of your 
task till it be accomplished. Then, quietly, take up one of the number 
—any one, but, remember ! only one at a time, forgetting, if possible, that 
there is any other one upon earth—and quietly do with it what is requi- 
site to be done ; then, quietly, take another, and another, and another. I 
will allow you ten, nay, if you choose, twelve hours daily for work, and 
six or seven for rest; but I shall insist upon your devoting the remainder 
to recreation. This plan, rigidly followed to the end, will soon bring you 
side by side with your affairs. Never allow them to get the start of you 
again, and I w ould bet your fortune against mine—long odds, Sir Hurry 
—that you will have a few hours at your own disposal every day for the 
rest of your life, even though your business should be doubled.” 

“ Well—yes, that’ 's true—but recreation—no—-how can I spare time 
fur—no, to be sure.’ 

“ Recreation! Of all the conditions that is the one indispensable. 
Occasional relaxation is requisite, in order to restore the spring and elas- 
ticity of your mind, which are naturally diminished by being con- 
stantly on the stretch. Thus, it is no paradox to say, that if you would 
do more you must do less.”’ 

*“ Yes; I see—that’s true. Well, really I must do it—yes—but I 
can’t. I have sold my place in the country for, really, I have so much 
to do that I never could spare time to get down there. Now, do but look 
at those frightful heaps of papers, and then tell me how, in the name of 
goodness yes—it is out of the question.” 

“ Then go down to your friend Sir Hildebrand Spriggs’s. 

“ Sir Hildebrand Spriggs—yes, I forgot to tell eB am engaged 
to marry his daughter—but just look about this room teally I can’t 
find an hour’s leisure to yes; believe me that so it is.” 

“ Marry, marry, by all means, Sir Hurry; and with a pretty wife, 
and half a dozen pretty children about you, you will be the happiest man 
alive. 

“ Yes, I see—children—that would be delightful ; but I shall never 
find time to——yes, it is the tact, I assure you.’ 

“| find you are incorrigible ; so I shall wish you good morning, and 
leave you to go on in your own way. 

Il y a un dieu pour les twrognes, saith the French proverb ; which 
means—or is intended to mean—-A tipsy bricklayer will fall from a scaf- 
folding thirty feet high, and rise from the pavement uphurt; whilst a 
sober gentleman will break his leg in merely stepping out of his carriage. 
So would there seem to be some good Genius watching over the affairs of 
Sir Hurry Skurry: for whatever there be to do is successfully done—in 
the end—and this, too, in spite of his own unremitting and paralyzing 
anxiety to do it. 
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MARIE MARNET. 


“ Eruraim,”’ said my uncle to me one night, when the wind was 
blowing its November gusts with the utmost violence, and dashing the 
rain in sheets against the windows, that shook at their blusterous greet- 
ing, “ I wish you would step down to Marnet’s, and see how that poor 
girl and the old man fare ; and take Philip with you, and let him carry 
a couple of bottles of wine, and anything there ts in the house. This 
is a sad night for the poor, Ephraim, and doubly so for the poor and the 
afflicted. Thanks be to God, we know but little of the physical suffer- 
ings of life. I hardly like sending you out—but with your capote—and 

you know, my dear boy, it is on an errand of mere y. 

“Say no more, my de “ar uncle,” I said, “ a worse night than this has 
seen me on the way to pleasure, and shall not ‘stop me in the execution 
of the more creditable task you allot me now. 

Old Marnet, who had seen better days, received me with tears of gra- 
titude, and sought many blessings on my head, and that of my uncle. 
His daughter, a fair and gentle girl, of muc h beauty, and an amiable 
and somewhat cultivated mind, was in the last stage of a decline, in- 
duced by the too fatal success of the insidious schemes of that sc ourge 
and disgrac e of the civilized world—an amiable villain. 

* And how is Marie 2?” I said. 

* Oh, Sir!” said the poor old man, “ she is very ill, but her suffer- 
ings will soon be at an end. Eternal curses on the scoundrel that robs 
me of my poor girl—a thousand curses on him! IT would have par- 
doned him with my dying breath if he had taken my life; but if I 
forgive him this, may God never forgive me !”’ 

‘ Hush, hush, Marnet,” I said; * all may be well yet—subdue your 
just rage—you are a father, but remember also you are a C hristian. 

There is a God above who will avenge you more terribly and more justly 
than you can avenge yourself.’ 

- Ay, Sir, but Ae looked not to heaven for his enjoyme nts when my 
poor, lost girl fell—nor can I for my revenge now she is fallen. Can I 
think of the joyful day that gave her dear, excellent, and departed mo- 
ther to me? or of the happy moment that first gave me, in my poor 
Marie, a father’s title? or of the bappy hours w hen I used to dandle 
her little innocent form on my knee, and gather joy from her smiles and 
prattle, and her playful gambols ?—and can I recollect her rude glee, 
when she tottered to me with outstretched arms, on my return from my 
daily labour ?—or can I think of her poor mother in her grave, (the 
Lord be praised who took her to his bosom ere this,) and of her last 
words, when, in tears and agony, she gave her to my arms, and bade me 
keep her from the world, and ever watch over her ?—and then her grown 
beauty, and her kind, and affectionate, and confiding, open heart, and 
all my hopes and expectations of her in my old and lone age ?—can I 
think of these and torgive him? Ah, Sir, you are not a tather—you 
are kind, very kind, but you are not a father! The bitterest curse of 
God light on him! He thought not of God when he cast his gloating 
eyes on my poor, guileless girl ; let him, however, think on him, and 
call on him before he looks on her father, or it will go worse with him 
than with thee, my poor Marie !” 
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“ Compére,” cried an old woman, who had been watching Marie, 
hastily entering the room we were in, “ it is right your daughter should 
have the offices of religion, for she is very low, and I fear me but too 
near that time when they are most wanted.” 

“ Oh!” said the old man, beating his forehead, “ my girl, my darling 
girl! Well—I will go.” 

* Haste, then,’’ rejoined the old woman, “ lest it be too late.’ 

* Stay,” said I, “ I am younger and better fit to meet such a night 
as this, and I shall lose less time on the errand. Stay you here, and I 
will soon be back.” 

* * * * . a * 

* Yes, I will go,” said the curé, “ and Marguerite, hearst thou, 
reach me my cloak, and my slouched hat, for 1 fear it is a dismal 
night.” 

“ It is, indeed, father,” I said, “ but heaven will bless you for this 
exercise of your charity.” 

In a quarter of an hour we reached Marnet’s house, and the curé 
immediately proceeded to administer the last consolations to the dying 
girl; while this was doing, her father remained below with myself and 
the old woman. The poor old man was mad with despair, and occupied 
the interval in striding hastily across and across the room with a fright- 
ful impetuosity ; invoking imprecations on the head of the author of this 
grief—swearing solemn vows of vengeance, and shedding many and 
bitter tears for his daughter. 

When the cure’s task was completed, he was again summoned up- 
stairs; alas! only to receive his daughter’s dying breath, and to accord 
to her frantic intreaties his pardon and blessing ; then she bowed her 
beautiful head, and slept with her heart broken. 

. * . + * * 

“This is a sad tale, Ephraim,” said my uncle, when I returned ; 
“a sad, sad tale! And so the old man cursed him—and who would 
not ?” 

“Yes, Sir,” I answered; “ but I expostulated with him.” 

* You did!’ said my uncle; “ well then I curse him. Nothing has 
been made in vain, and it was for such scoundrels curses were made— 
I curse him too !”’ 

Poor Marie had been dead about a month, and the talk of her un- 
timely end had begun to subside, when my uncle and myself were 
roused one evening, as we sat over our quiet bottle, by the report of a pistol 
and a sudden scuffle under our window. I instantly rushed down into 
the street, and found old Marnet cool, collected, and unresisting in the 
hands of the gens d’armes; he recognized me immediately. ‘ Good 
God!’ I cried, “* what is this ?”’ 

“TI have kept my word, Sir,’ he answered; “ blood for blood is 
Scripture. Did I not say if I forgave him, or avenged not my poor 
Marie, I hoped God might never forgive me? See, Sir,”’ he said, point- 
ing to a corpse round which the people were gathering, “ he will never 
lacerate another father’s breast, or bring another Marie to the grave.” 

[ was horror-struck; I drew near to the dead body, and found it was 
all that remained of the handsome and depraved Auguste Bertrand. 

_ Marnet was put on his trial; great interest was made for him; his 
Judges even strained at every point that seemed to favour him, and the 
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very huissiers wept, but the law sternly demanded, and obtained his 
conviction ; he alone was unmoved : and when his sentence was passed, 
he fell upon his knees, and thanked God that he had been permitted to 
be the instrument of its vengeance. 

The night before his execution I saw him, when he placed in my 
hands a small miniature of Marie, which was surrounded by a braid of 
her hair. “ Keep that,’’ said he, “in remembrance of two whose grate- 
ful prayers often ascended for you. [ have nothing else, and if I had, 
that is what I most prize, and therefore would give you. You are a 
young man—keep it; and if ever passion struggles in you against your 
better feelings, re member there are other such fathers as old Marnet. 
And if ever, asa father, the same misfortune overtakes your child that 
overtook his, remember that old Marnet, a poor man, but yet with a 
father’s heart, set an example which, if he were yet to live, he would 
think it doubly criminal in him not to follow.’ 

The next day Marnet died, wept by all. Even his executioner turned 
aside the old man’s grey hairs from the axe with a kindly air. He 
was buried in disgrace ; but a pompous cortége had ere then followed 
the remains of Bertrand to the grave, and a costly monument of marble 
yet covers the earth he polluted and pollutes, 











THE VICTOR'S BRIDAL, 
BY CHARLES SWAIN, 


Tux trumpet had sounded, 
The drum beat to arms ; 
But he stayd yet to bless her, 
And swear by her charms 

That no foreign beauty, 
Nor riches— nor power— 
Should find him forgetting 
His own English flower! 
He kissd her fair ringlets— 
One look—and away ; 
He pass‘d like the sunlight, 
And dark seem’d the day. 


There was gleaming of falchion 
To slay and deform, 

There was hissing of bullet 
Like hail thro’ the storm; 
There was waving of standard, 

And tossing of plume, 
Mid war-cry and death-cry, 
And battle’s red gloom : 
But the victor, triumphant, 
Return‘d with proud name, 
And the heart of a princess 
Was won by his fame! 


She saw him so stately, 
So handsome, and light; 

A minstrel, in feeling! 

A hero, in fight! 
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That voice which commanded 
The “ Lion-brands'" gleam, 

Was soft as a ring-dove's 
When love found the theme: 

What reck’d she of dukedoms 
Or nobles—so tame ; 

No: she'd wed but the victor, 
Whose wealth—was Ais name! 


The priest at the altar, 
The bride by his side ; 

The hymn the choir chaunted— 
Its last note had died: 

Oh, she moved like a princess, 
So glorious and proud, 

“ Fit mate for a hero,” 
Deep whisper d the crowd: 

When, lo! through the chancel 
W hat vision appears ? 

An angel-—in beauty ! 
A woman—in fears ! 


She gazed on the “ bridegroom" 
With fast failing breath ; 

With neck and brow blushing, 
Then pale, pa/e as death ! 

“ Oh, thus hast thou slighted 
The faith bound to me! 

The love thou hadst plighted, 
Hadst sworn on bent knee ! 

Oh, think of my mother, 
Heartbroken, and save ! 

Think—feel for my father, 
Ere mak’st thou my grave !” 


She fell on his bosom, 
She swoon’d at his feet, 

He gazed: and the mansion 
He knew once so sweet, 

The love of his fond youth, 
Came back with new power ; 

And none would he wed, save 
His own English Flower ! 

‘Twas heard ; and with passion 
Too vast to be borne, 

‘* Ho! leave we this dastard !" 
The bride spoke in scorn. 


Pass'd bright lords and ladies, 

Pass‘d princes and peers, 
With murmur and frowning, 

With scoffing and jeers ! 
Still he bent oer his pale one 

And deign’d not to speak, 
But kiss‘d in fond silence 

The tears from her cheek ! 
And the hero hath taken 

The maid's willing hand, 
More blest than espousing 
The first of the land ! 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF IRISH PRIDE. 
BY MRS. S. C, HALL, 


Part I. 


“ L’orgueil a ses bizarreries comme les autres passions.” 


Ir is lucky for me that T was not born of that sex which is acknow- 
ledged as pre-eminent in the creation. Had IT been one of the dignitaries 
of human nature, I should not have dared to hazard an opinion upon 
Irish Pride, unless, indeed, I was tired of existence, and willing to sub- 
mit myself to the laws of honour: so that my life might be “ honour- 
ably”? disposed of—a sacrifice to appease the exceeding wrath which 
the bare mention of such a subject is likely to excite amongst my coun- 
trymen. I have angered them a little, now and then, by telling the 
simple truth, without reference to party, which, [ am happy to have an 
opportunity of repeating, [totally disclaim. I have vexed a few by 
stating the truth; but the truths | have hitherto told have been rationa/, 
not laughable ones. An Trishman will forgive you for reasoning with 
him, provided it is not after dinner; but I doubt if his philosophy will 
extend so far as to forgive even a lady for /aughing at him. When I 

call to mind the dificulties and absurdities into which pride has drawn 
my countryfolk, I do not know whether T ought not to weep instead of 
laugh. The tear and the smile, as regards Ireland, seem really twin- 
born ; the one invariably accompanies the other. Like its native music, 
the feeling it excites is of mingled } joy and gloom. 

Pride has always appeared to me to flow through Irish veins (with- 
<a any reference to the sitwation of the individual), as naturally as 

e blood itself. In England there are distinctions in pride ;—-the aris- 
me racy are proud of their birth, the citizens of their wealth, the arti- 
sans of their trade. But in Ireland, pride has but one boast, com- 
mencing with “ illustrious descent,” and ending in “ dacent people.” 
Honesty, sobriety, industry, independence, are all as dust in the balance 
in comparison with this destructive pride; and a “ born gentleman,” 
though the youngest son of a youngest son, without a single sows, even 
now, would blush at connecting himself with commerce. 

I remember being greatly amused by a country glover saying to me, 
while national energy danced merrily in his eyes, “ It isn’t the sewing 
with which I stitches together the skins of the poor dumb bastes, that I 
prides myself on—No, no; l’ve something, God be praised! better nor 
that to look up to, poor as ‘Tam: the blood of the O’Neils goes fair 
and softly through every vein in my body.’ 

“ Indeed !”’ I replied; ‘ then how came you to be a glover! 

* Why, you see, Ma’am, misfortunes Il come upon the best of us. 
My father (God be good to him!) wouldn’t demane himself with trade, 
but died dacent: for though he had nothing to live upon, he left enough 
to bury him, and what’s more, he left me a copy of the coat of arms of 
the O°} Neils, which James Mulvany painted for him long ever ago, on 
the back of his own door. And when my mother (she was from the 
North) put it to me how her father’s brother would give me a trade 
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why, I looked, you know, to the credit of my people, and tould her 
‘No.’ ‘ And then,’ says she, (she was a knowing woman,) ‘ hould up 
your head, my boy,’ she says, ‘ what would hinder you from taking 
up with the sign of your family for a trade ?’—and she turned round the 
room door, and sure enough there were two lions painted, foranent each 
other—a fish at the bottom, and above the fish, an open glove.—* The 
fish, if it has any sense in it,’ says she, ‘ means fishermen—and the 
glove, what can it mean? Sure, if there wasn’t glovers, there’d be no 
gloves.’ ‘* My uncle's a glover, Ben,’ says she, ‘ and a glove's the 
sign of the family; so be a glover, like a good boy; and believe your 
mother when she tells you, that to take their sign for a business can’t 
be no disgrace—sure it’s the only trade in the world I'd wish to see you 
turn to;’ so you mind, ma’am, it’s on account of my famil i'm 
pleased, not on account of the praise the ladies (God bless ’em) gives 
to the gloves.” 

Poor Ben! His mother, I suspect, had the sense of the family.— 
Perhaps my English readers do not know that the North of Ireland is 
a trading, and consequently a prosperous, part of the country ; but it is 
curious to observe the contempt with which the inhabitants of the other 
districts generally treat their commercial neighbours. How ridiculous 
it would appear to us, in England, to hear a tradesman expatiating on 
his connexion with the aristocracy, in any other way than in the way 
of business ! 

If this pride of family elevated the minds of its possessors—if it led 
them to that sort of exertion which produces independence—if it made 
them incapable of a careless or dishonest action—then perhaps I would 
call it a pardonable failing—a weakness, which ought to be forgiven for 
its fruit’s sake. The pride of ancestry may deserve to be considered 
a noble pride, when it stimulates to exertion, and animates to virtue. 
But unhappily, in Ireland, it rises trumpet-tongued against every species 
of employment inconsistent with the memories of the O’Blaneys, 
O’Rourkes, Mac Murraghs, Mac Carthys, O’Briens, or O’Tooles— 
nay, persons who have no earthly connexion with those illustrious 
departed make unto themselves a spurious “ dacency,” as they call it, 
which is provoking from its very absurdity. 


A friend of mine had some time ago an English housemaid, and an 
Trish cook, both young women: the English girl was the very model of 
what an English servant ought to be—neat, cheerful, orderly, clean, 
good-tempered, thoughtful, and attentive: it was pleasant to meet her 
on the stairs with her snowy duster, her broad-sweeping brush that 
looked as well regulated as if it had never disturbed a spider, her bright 
tin dust-pan, her fair shining hair, braided across her forehead to hide 
the curl-papers which were destined to confine her tresses till the even- 
ing, her sliding curtsey as she poised herself on one foot that you might 
pass with ease, the graceful manner in which she balanced her brush 
and held her dust-pan, her sweet smile that seemed to say “ What can 
I do to please you, lady ?’’ were delightful; and yet she looked so in 
keeping with her occupation, that in nothing would her mistress have 
had Lucy Bramer altered. 

won was most “mapas different. Lucy was eg: fico 
petite, Betsey was handsome, and of Patagonian proportions; Lucy’s 
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voice was soft and stealing, Betsey’s tones were broad and shrill ; Lucy’ s 
hair was golden, not red, but golden; Betsey’s was black as the raven’s 
wing; Betsey’s mirth was boisterous, she was in and out of a passion at 
least ten times a day,—her attentions bordered upon freedoms, she had 
abundant talents, but no tact—she was a supe rior cook, yet her dinners 
never seemed well set pon the dishes, the joints were invariably put 
the wrong way, and the gravies, soups, and jellies overtlowing ;—no two 
servants could be more different, although they were attached to each 
other; Lucy was as neat in her person in the morning as in the afternoon 
bat Betsey’ s shoes were down at heel, her kerchief off one shoulder 
and dragged on the other, and her apron stringless, until past six, then 
indeed she made her appearance like a full-blowh peony—red ribands 
in her cap, and a bright green gown, with sundry flounces gracing its 
concluding hem. 

I never could make out exactly how it was, but pretty Lucey Bramer— 

Lucy! who might have sat to Miss Mitford as a pattern-servant, for one 
of her inimitable sketches, the modest down-eyed Lucy, had a lover— 
an absolute lover of flesh and blood—a living lover, in the person of 
a handsome coachman, who had evidently won Lucy’s heart by a flourish 
of his whip, and rode post through it after paying as toll the affections 
of his own, The wedding-day was fixed, Lucy was sitting at the long 
table, cutting and snipping a certain quantity of white sattin riband, 
when Betsey, who had been polishing the outside of a tin kettle, (the 
generality of Irish se rvants—aye, and many English ones too, do not 
trouble themselves about the ¢nside,) said, “ Why then, Lucy, honey, 
is the /icense bought yet?” 

“ The what?” in her turn, enquired Lucy. 

** The license, to be sure,’’ repeated Betsey. 

* Why, Betsey—you do not suppose Edmund is going to be such 
a fool as to throw away his money on a /icense ? Of course we shall be 
married by bans—we have been out-asked this month! ”’ 

Betsey laid the bit of black leather on one side, and the bit of what 
she called “ whitening” on the other side of the tin kettle, and clapping 
her hands together, “ to bang the dirt out of them,” looked steadily in 
Mary's face. 

“ Didn’t you tell me that both Edmund and yourself had saved a big 
trifle of money, enough to furnish two rooms, and keep you from eating 
herrings’ tails for many a day?” 

“ Yes,” replied Lucy; “ but what has that to do with the license ?”’ 

* And adacent girl like yerself tells me you're not to have a license ?”’ 

* To be sure—do you not think we shall find other employment for 
our money ?”’ 

* And you me: an that one wedding to last you your life ?”” 

“ Please God !’ ’ replied the pretty housemaid. 

* Yet you’d have no license, but be married by beggarly bans ! 
Well, the back of my hand to you, England! afther that!—a dacent 
girl like Lucy Bramer to put up with bans! Well, afther that! Sure 
it’s wonderful you don’t seek out a couple-beggar, and get married like 
the heathens in the time of Nebecudnazar! No license! and enough 
money stowed by, in the savings-bank, to furnish two rooms !—and to 
put up with bans! as if you hadn’t a taster * nor a groat in the world! 





* Sixpence. 
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Well, thank God, I’ve a pride above that. If I was going to be 
married, every rag of clothes 1 have should go, or I’d be married 
dacent!”’ 

‘That would not be the way to be decently married,” said Lucy, 
quietly—-** to have no clothes to be married in.” 

* Oh the meanness of them English,’’ persisted Betsey, “ to think 
that even for onct in their lives the spirit can’t get into them !—the tame 
negurs! Oh, Lucy! and to think about furnishing ! Why, in Ireland, 
we give all honour and glory to the wedding and the priest, and think as 
it is but to be done onct it ought to be done dacent. Oh, what signifies 
ihe hardship afther, if you have showed that the good drop stops with 
the family 2? 

Lucy looked perplexed. 

“If you show that it isn’t the money you care for—”’ persisted Bet- 
sey 

“ But I do care for the money,” replied the expectant bride; “ I 
worked hard for it, and | assure you, Betsey, I have as great a desire to 
he * decent’ as you—only I think our ideas of what decency is differ. 
Who knows when I go in or come out of church whether I have been 
married by bans or licence ; or if they did, what does it signify ?” 

“ [’m ashamed of you, Lucy Bramer, that’s what I am!” exclaimed 
Betsey, more enraged than ever; “ and I tell you what, you have no 
regard for your family.’ 

* Indeed but I have; I supported my dear mother till her death, 
and never would have married had she lived.” 

“ LT know you have a good heart towards every one belonging to you,” 
replied Betsey, moved, for tears had risen to Lucy's eyes; “ but I 
mean you have no regard for the pride of your family.” 

“ My father was only a tailor,’”’ replied Lucy, meekly; “ so I have 
only the honest name he left to be proud of, and being married by license 
would not support that!” 

Betsey gave Lucy two looks of contempt, which she did not see, for 
she had been shaping the end of the riband into a heart; one dis- 
paraging look was for the tailor, another for Lucy's mean spirit. She 
paused a moment, and then tossing her head as if it had been already 
crowned with the crimson ribands said, ‘* Well, Lucy, you must excuse 
my being bride's maid, that’s all; for, though other people havn’t no 
fathers, nor people of their own, I’m not so, thank God; and I'll never 
he tard to a wedding that hasn’t got no licence !”’ 





“ If your honor plases,”’ said a poor woman, whose plebeian name of 
Oran had nothing illustrious in its sound or connexion, “ my daughter 
wouldn’t mind taking a sarvice in England, though she would not like 
to do it here, because of her people.” 

“Well! if her people (Anglicé, relations) do not like her to go to 
service, let them support her; or, at all events, give her a suffi- 
cient quantity <f clothes to shield her from the inclemency of the 
weather.”” 

“Oh, your honor! sure as to the bit and the sup, me and mine could 
have it from them for ever; but where would they have clothes for all 
belonging to them ? where would they get them? ”’ 
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“Then why not send her where she could earn them? there are 
plenty of farmers, respectable farmers, who would be pleased to take 
your daughter into their service.’ 

“ But, don’t you see, her people? sure they’d look down upon her— 
all dacent— keeping their bits of walls over their heads, and their own 
cow and pig, and the likes of that; not one of their breed at sarvice ; 
but she has a turn that way, and if she was out of the country, why 
then nobody would know it.” 

Here was a woman—a widow with five children, living almost on 
charity, and yet indisposed to send her daughter —a_nice- ‘looking, 
cheerful, healthy, and I do believe, industrious girl, to service, be- 
cause her relations were what in Ireland are called “ small farmers.” 
This is but one instance out of twenty that came under my own obser- 
vation, not six months ago, of a similar indisposition to exertion, not 
from idleness, but from a dislike to what, in their opinion, would lower 
“ their family pride.” The results of this failing are, as I have ob- 
served, sometimes of a laughable, but more frequently of a melancholy 
nature. I could not look round upon the domestic circle of some whom I 
both love and respect, without feeling my heart sink at the gloomy 
prospect of griefs, troubles, and privations ‘which I know future years 
must bring to many a bright eye and many a blushing cheek amoug 
them. 

A family of six, eight, or ten young people, brought up in the care- 
less and rude plenty of Irish hospitality, beloved by their parents, in- 
dulged, as children of abundance invariably are, never thinking of the 
future ; the naturally fine capabilities of the females, cultivated to the 
point that is conceived nec essary, aS most attractive; knowing a little 
of everything, but nothing well—the girls, kind, affectionate, good-na- 
tured, to an extent never met with in an English fomily ; ; but thoughtless, 
untidy, and extravagant to a degree equally unknown in this well-re- 
gulated country. The sons, growing up—most wonderful politicians ! — 
exulting either in the full-blown honours of the Orange, or elev ating the 
cap of liberty, with its shamrock garland, upon the longest rifle in the 
land ; ready to cut cach others’ throats for the sake of party or of pride ; 
but not at all prepared to make any personal sacrifice for the good of 
their common country !—the most party-loving, but the most unpa- 
triotic youths on earth: they fish and shoot, and lounge; and (barring 
the politics) are the most obliging, attentive, and, generally speaking, 
well-informed fellows in the world! Yet, what are their prospects ? 
The father of the family possesses, probably a limited, certainly an em- 
barrassed income, which, perhaps, living in Ireland, he can neither 
extricate nor increase. Perhaps, also, one or two of his daughters marry, 
the rest live at home, adding to their father’s embarrassments, or spend 
six months here, six months there, amongst their friends ; ‘indulging 
ina species of decent beggary, which the proud in Ireland do not 
disdain. 

In England, under such circumstances, those young ladies would 
have depended, after a certain age, on their own resources. If their 
father were rich, and their allotted fortunes ready, they would remain 
together; but, if he was embarrassed !—thank God!—an English 
woman’s pride is in the discharge of her duty !—She might feel sorry 
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for the necessity which rendered it incumbent on her to procure em- 
ployment for the talents with which she had hoped to enliven her 
beloved home ; but this sorrow would only stimulate her exertions, 
nor would she lose caste by such conduct; on the contrary, she would 
be the more respected. 

As to the sons! But a short dialogue between an Engl'sh and an 
Irish gentleman will at once illustrate my meaning. 

** Your eldest son, of course, will succeed to the estate; but I wonder 
you did not think of some profession for him: our properties are of the 
same amount, and we have the same number of children ; but my eldest 
son has just entered the Middle Temple.” 

* Ah! Charles has left College, and none of the elder sons of my 
family have ever had a profession.” 

*€ What will you do with Alfred ?” 

“ Why, Alfred was intended for the Army; but at present, it is ab- 
solute madness to think of it; so poor Alfred is obliged to wait at home 
for a war.” 

The English gentleman did not see the necessity of Alfred's waiting 
at home, on the chance of a disagreement amongst our foreign allies ; 
but he did not care to say so, and inquired what was to be done with 
Robert. 

““Oh, Robert is so steady, so very steady, in fact, that we always 
designed him for the Church; he passed through College with great 
eclat, and now is only waiting for a title to orders.” 

* But, my dear friend, could not Robert take pupils ?—many young 
gentlemen in England, and some here, I am happy to observe, are able 
tv support themselves by such praiseworthy exertions.”’ 

The colour mounted to the old gentleman’s temples, while he replied— 

* Yes, but Mrs. Blake’s connexions are even more high than mine; 
Robert did wish to do something of the kind, but his mother—you know 
it is a national feeling, that those of ancient family do not exactly like 
to enter into that species of occupation which would create a coolness 
between them and their powerful relations; and Mrs. Blake’s second 
cousin is Bishop of ; when he provides for one or two more im- 
mediate connexions, I make no doubt he will think of Robert!” 

“So upon the chance of the Bishop’s thinking of him Master Robert 
was to exist!” 

“ But there is another, a singularly fine boy,’’ persisted the English 
gentleman—* almost a young man—what is he intended for?” 

“ Oh, Edward— Edward is the youngest, and was always passionately 
attached to the sea. Mrs. Blake’s brother died an Admiral; and 
Edward, when a tiny fellow, used to say he would be an Admiral also ; 
but Mrs. Blake did not like the idea of her pet boy roughing it amongst 
the midshipmen of a ship, to which he might have been appointed, 
because there were one or two youths on board, lads of such excep- 
tionable characters as to descent, that she feared his making low con- 
nexions—the time passed on, and he is now too old, and the power of 
the old families is decaying fast; and unless he entered the merchant 
service (which would break his mother’s heart), I really do not see 
what we shall do with him; for his heart is on the waves, he is ever- 
lastingly boating, and is beloved by the whole country.” 
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And so he was, poor fellow! he was so handsome, so generous, 
so affectionate; but they may mourn him now, for he is dead !— 
drowned '—nobody knows how—in the clear sunny lake of his father’s 
wild and beautiful park. He who might have revived the declining 
honors of his house—-a noble, brave boy—his restless and impatient 
spirit struggled between obedience to the pride and folly of his mother, 
and that eager longing after activity and distinction which spurs our 
natures on to immortality. Poor Edward Blake! 1 never hear “ the 
blood of the Blakes’’ boasted of, without thinking of the pure rich 
current which perished in his veins ! 

It is much easier to perceive a fault than to suggest its remedy. 
The extravagant pride which flourished in Ireland some forty years 
ago, with a luxuriance it would be difficult to imagine new, has 
been very much shorn of its full proportions ; time and circumstances 
have destroyed it in a great degree. A more extended knowledge 
of the world in general, and the English world in particular, has 
made its way into the wilds of Kerry and the fastnesses of Con- 
namara. Many have been brought to see the absurdity of such extra- 
vagant pride, and its unfitness for the present state of things ; others, 
whose toretathers possessed the land for centuries, have been swept 
as by a pestilence from the country. I have listened for names which 
my mother has said were familiar to her as household words, but they 
were nowhere spoken ; the old men of whom L heard so frequently, died 
proudly and silently within the crumbling halls or castles of their ances- 
tors ; their graves had been closed by grey-headed and humble friends, 
who considered service rendered to “ an ould ancient family” as sac red 
and obligatory as a religious duty ; and if they left children, they 
are only to be found amongst the troops, or in the forests of foreign 
lands. 

I noted these things, and I found how bitterly pride had cursed my 
native country. There are other curses, dark and heavy, resting on its 
devoted head; but surely the principle which cramps exertion must 
be one of the most dangerous for a land united as Ireland is to another, 
where enterprize and energy turn what it touches into gold. 

The contrast between the two islands is almost ayonizing ; yet the 
casual traveller sees little of it. The genuine hospitality of the inha- 
bitants—the unhappy talent they possess for keeping up appearances — 
their gay and cheerful manners —are all calculated to mislead those who 
have not resided amongst them. The fecling extends from the lady of 
the house to the slattern in the kitchen—everything puts on its finery 
* for the credit of the family.’ No matter how gratis the extent of 
pecuniary embarrassment, nor how increased, as long as it is to be had 
they will have it, careless of the ruin that must follow. 

“ What will I do entirely,’ said an old butler in an old family, which 
has now no representative, for the only heir was killed in a duel about 
fifteen years ago, (I have heard that the quarrel originated as to the 
spelling of a name!) “ what will I do? Quality coming down from 
Dublin, and not a coat to my back !”’ 

“T’d buy a coat out of my own wages rather than wear that,” 
— the footman of a neighbouring house, where the ménage was 
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* 1’d do that same if I had my wages,”’ replied the old man, “ but 
I've not seen cross or coin of them these three years.”’ 

“Then why don’t you ask for them, or leave ?”’ inquired the other. 

“ Where’s the good of my asking when I know it’s not in it,” re- 
plied the affectionate creature ; ‘ and as to leaving! you know nothin 
about it—who’d stand up for the credit of the family if I was to neue 
I that have been with them so long, and my father before me. No, 
I’ve been thinking I’d borrow a coat for the time the quality stays ; 
there’s ne’er a man on the town-land would refuse me the loan of one 


for his honor’s credit.’ 


But the respectful and attached feeling with which the poor Irish 
regarded their superiors is fast declining. They used to be proud, like 
the old butler, “ for his honour’s credit ;”? now they take out a patent 
for pride on their own account—the pride is not decreased, but its 
object is changed. 

[ wish, with all my heart, that I could perceive in the lower classes 
of the Irish that spirit of independence which renders our English 
peasants of such blunt stern honesty. Here, the landlord is civil to his 
tenant—there, the tenant used to be servile to his landlord; and still, 
though he may burn his house or cut his throat secretly, to mark his 
displeasure of his conduct, yet he bears himself when in the presence of 
his superiors more with the air of a serf than a free man. Despite this 
serf-like manner, pride rankles in the peasant’s heart and stirs its blood 
—if the passion be not exercised for his master, it will be exercised 
against him. 

When —Murphy I think was his name—the misguided man who mur- 
dered Mr. Foote near New Ross, in the county Wexford, was hung, 
his father, an aged person, was present at the execution. The wretched 
father never attempted to deny his son’s guilt—never thought it worth 
denying ; the murderer had established a pride and a will of his own, 
and Mr. Foote’s plans interfered with them—the result is but too 
well known. No tear dimmed the father’s eye, nor did he, | was 
informed, utter a word until the body ceased to move; then turning from 
the spectacle he exclaimed, “* To think of my losing my beautiful boy 
for Ould Foote’? What pride nestled in that extraordinary obser- 
vation ! 

The union of pride and poverty is, I believe, universally acknow- 
ledged. The first endeavours to shield the child of its own creating, 
but its shadow is as the shadow of the poisonous upas tree: the shadow 
lies heavy upon my poor country. 

The upper classes, from the Giant’s Causeway to Cape Clear, will, I 
doubt not, in a few years see the absurdity of this passion ; and future 
generations may bear testimony that Irish pride differs in no respect from 
the proper dignity which calls upon nations and individuals to respect 
themselves. 

But how shall we take from the lower orders, whose names are their 
only inheritance, the feeling that they are degraded by the occupations 
which bring prosperity to England? How teach them to feel that 
beggary is more disgraceful than servitude! Would a judiciously- 
arranged code of poor-laws effect this, as well as other desirable objects ? 
Certainly, poor-laws, administered as they are in England, would do 
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more harm than good in Ireland; the legislator would do well to take 
into his consideration the great difference that exists between the two 
countries : however displeasing may be the fact, I have no hesitation in 
affirming, that, in point of civilization, Ireland is at this moment 
a century behind England. In addition to its poverty, it has a host of 
prejudices and superstitions to overcome, which are continually draw- 
ing it back from improvement, and weighing it down towards destruc- 
tion. Its children are the children of impulse; a single idea fixes 
itself upon their imaginations, and from that they act: their powers of 

comparison are weak, because they are seldom exercised; if the laws 

are opposed to their prejudices, they rise in arms against ‘them ; andif 
they are framed altogether in accordance with their wishes, they will 
be any thing but a national benefit. The lower orders of Irish are a 
difficult class of persons to deal with: those who legislate for them 
ought to be well acquainted with their modes, their moods, their pecu- 
liarities, their virtues, and their vices; and, above all, thoroughly in- 
formed as to their religion, as it really exists at this moment. I do not 
mean so much in theory as in practice. It is wretched to think of the 
misery to which the old and feeble among the poor are subjected ; 
though it draws forth the virtues of the youthful and the industrious ;— 
the aged are gurdensome to their children, when in England they would 
find support from the parish: thus a day-labourer, frequently, has not only 
the future, but the past generation to support. I remember, some time 
ago, entering the hovel of a poor man, in the neighbourhood of Kil- 
kenny: it was, as is usual in that district, a most miserable dwelling ; 
the thatch overgrown with moss and Scotch grass; there was not so 
much as a chair to sit on; the noon-day meal of potatoes was thrown 
from the iron pot into a kish, which was placed upon a stool, nearly in 
the centre of the room; veund this the ragged family crouched, hen 

witches round a cauldron: there were five children ; the father, if not 
bowed down by labour, and the want of proper nourishment, would have 
been a handsome, fine-looking man, not then more than eight or nine 
and twenty. The wife had been a lovely girl, but she married him when 
seventeen, and bestowed five blessings on her husband in six years! 
At three-and-twenty the blood had curdled in her cheek, and her blue 
eyes were bleared from smoke, and often blinded by tears! Yet the 
smile was fresh and friendly on her lips—the curtsey, ‘and the “ kindly- 
welcome” were offered—the children huddled away in a corner—and 
then it was that the e/ders of the family became visible. In addition 
to his five little ones, this poor man supported his wife’s grandmother, 
an old crone, arrived at octogenarian dignity; and his own father, who 
had been bedridden for many years—the “warm corner” was be- 
stowed on the crone, and the straw pallet of the more afflicted father 
decently covered with both rug and blanket. 

This labourer’s wages, one month with another, was tenpence a day! 
—tenpence a day, to feed and clothe nine people! The hovel which they 
inhalited, and a few perches of land, were rent-free. ‘ But for this,” 
said the young man, “ we could not live at all! The woman cuts and 
sets the potatoes—the children are too soft (young) to put a hand to 
anything—barring thetr mouths—but it’s God's will to lave us to- 
gether! ” 
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* And do you not receive some assistance towards the support of these 
old people ? " 

“Oh! the neighbours are mighty kind; but sure they're no better 
off than ourselves—they’ ve their own ould people to look after, for no 
one breathing could cast away their own flesh and blood—my father and 
her granny used to go out on the shocharawn (begging), until they 
got a-past moving ; and the quality was often kind to them.” — 

The withered woman raised her head from the shrivelled bosom on 
which it had sunk, and there was a passing expression in her eye, lack- 
lustre though it was, that convinced me her spirit had never been of 
gentle mood. 

“ Kind was it of them?” she repeated in a voice of feeble treble— 
“Oh, mighty kind to be sure! But tell the lady that granny Wade 
was no beggar; she only asked a mite from such as have all now of 
what those she come from called their own, and thought their own, 
long ever ago—it wasn’t charity she asked, though she travelled far for 
food! If the devil takes from God’s angels what God gave them, isn’t 
it natural for them to try for it?) And 

“Whisht! granny, whisht! ‘ be er her grand-daughter—* I 
hope you’ll excuse her, ma’am dear ; she’s ould, and feeble in the head, 
and says things without a meaning; the pride, ma’am, ts strong tn her 
jo the last ; and I can’t deny that some of ‘ her people,” as she lets on— 
long ever ago—were the heart’s blood of the gentry, only I suppose 
times change, and Loch Valley—”’ 

“ Who spakes of Loch Valley?” interrupted the crone. 

* Whisht, granny, honey, whisht! here’s a taste of beautiful tobaccy 
for you to warm your heart, and don’t be vexing yourself about what's 
past and gone. What's Loch Valley, or any other valley to us now, 
harring we’d get a day’s work in it, and‘ thank yer honor’ for that 
same, to the man that’s in it!” 

What a strange mingling of pride, poverty, and the most beautiful and 
truthful filial piety were beneath that wretched roof! How difficult 
it would be to legislate, kindly and wisely, for such a group! TI must 
not, however, dwell upon incidents, when I have stories to relate, com- 
bining the grave and gay, which I hope will not be uninteresting to the 
English, and, dare I add, unprofitable to the Trish reader ! 

If I have a quick perception of my country’s faults, God knows I 
have a warm heart towards her virtues, and the deepest sympathy with 
her sorrows. 
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THE GRAVE OF THE PATRIOT WARRIOR 


He lies beneath the mountain-heath, 
It is a rude and simple grave ; 

A narrow mound of loosened ground, 
And near it weeds and wild flowers wave. 

And by that tomb, with tuft of bloom, 
The tall, tall thistle nods and towers ; 

And maidens bring, and fondly fling 
Upon its dark sod, daily flowers, 


No Priest hath blessed his place of rest, 
He died amid the battle’s din; 
And comrades dear alone were near 
The earth they laid the hero in. 
No shroud and pall his limbs enthrall, 
He lies, as soldier should, arrayed 
In feathered crest and warrior-vest, 
And in his hand his blood-stained blade. 


Yet earth ne'er gave a better grave 

Than that where he is meanly laid ; 
And holier spot is worshipped not 

By pilgrim or by mourning maid. 
Where shall be found a fitter ground 

For Valour’s sleep than Victory’s field ? 
The field that saw the foe withdraw, 

And boldly fall, or basely yield. 


He wants no tomb ‘neath Minster-dome ; 
For that let proud Ambition strive ;— 
His glorious deeds are all he needs 
To keep lis memory long alive: 
A Patriot tried he lived and died, 
Lived for the Land he loved so well; 
And at her claim, as it became 
A Patnot’s part, he fought, and fell. 


Then, traveller, stop! and fondly drop 

A tear to dust of such high worth ; 
And mourn that one, so brave a son 

Of Freedom, should have left the earth. 
And if thou art of free-born heart, 









Thou lt pray that, when thy star grows dim, 


And death is nigh, thou may’st not die 
Less nobly than they tell of him. 





D. W. D. 
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RECORDS OF A STAGE VETERAN, 


Mathews, Count Boroulashi, and a well-known Dramatist.—At his cottage 
in Kentish Town Mathews often gave very delightful parties; on one of 
these occasions he invited a well-known dramatist, whom we shall call 
Mr. X——-: this gentleman has suffered for many years from a nervous 
disorder resembling St. Vitus’s dance, which is sometimes sufficiently 
powerful in its effects to keep him standing on one leg and dangling the 
other by way of accompaniment for half an hour at a crossing ere he can 
summon nerve to proceed. Amid the other visitors on the day Mr. X-——— 
came, was the celebrated dwarf Count Boroulaski. X—— was anxious 
to behold him, and to get a view without offending the amour propre of 
the Polish noble. Mathews told him that the Count was in one of the 
winding walks of the garden; off tottered X , but shortly returning, 
tottering and stammering, with his sfaccafo laugh, exclaimed, “* He— 
really —is—ha-——-ha! —the drollest—little— creature—in —the — world ;— 
excuse me,—ha—ha !— Mathews,—I—wouldn't be—rude,— but - 1--must 
have another—look—at—him.’ Off went X—— in a pace resembling 
nothing so much as that of a two-day old calf (technically called a stag- 
gering bob); and immediately alter up came the little Count, laughing 
and speaking shrilly, “* My tear Madews,” he cried, “ who is dat ver funne 
man vat valk as if his legs vas stilts; he go blunder a little dime, den 
stop to shake hisself; and den stagger on agen: I beg your pardons, 
Midder Madews, bot I must have toder peep ad him.” Off whisked the 
little Pole to look after the dramatist, who was concealed behind a tree to 
catch a glimpse at the Count; the latter, whose curiosity did not get the 
better of his breeding, concealed himself also: presently out stumbled X—, 
and pottered past the place where the Count was ensconced, sniggering to 
himself as he caught a glance of the dwarf; a moment alter forth darted 
the little fellow, stuffing his handkerchief into his mouth to conceal his 
laughter at the oddity of the dramatist’s gait. Mathews, whose walk (for 
it was after his accident) all must remember, stood looking at each, and 
exclaimed, ** Now, isn’t it a most amazing thing, though all the rest of 
the world see it, X don’t know that there is anything peculiar in his 
motions at all?” 











Spirit Licences to Theatres.—Much has been lately written in reproba- 
tion of the grant of spirit licences to theatres. As to its policy or pro- 
priety, | do not presume to speak ; but that it was done as long ago as I 
can remember, I know. Two-and-fifty years since, next to the old Circus 
(now the Surrey) stood, as there now stands, a coffee-house—a door from 
thence led into the theatre—liquors were commonly served in the pit—and 
behind the boxes (in 1785, or thereabouts) was a regular bar, for which 
Hughes (of Sadler’s Wells), who was then the proprietor of the Circus, 
took out his annual license in the same way as any other publican. Sad- 
oe Wells must have had a similar privilege, for punch was publicly sold 
in the pit. 


First Violin Concerto Player.—The first name on record, as having 
layed upon the stage a concerto on the violin, was Mr. Dubourg, of whom 
fandel was an admirer. At the Oratorios that great master gave in 

Covent Garden Theatre, in 1741 and 1742, Mr. D. appeared for many suc- 
cessive nights. Several other performers on that instrument started soon 
after, and in 1776 one Signor Rossignol performed d da Paginini ; indeed 
went beyond him, for he advertised “a concerto on the violin without 
strings.’ Whether the joke turned on the plural number it is now impos- 
sible to ascertain, 
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Harlequin, Clown, and Pantaloon.—The Deptford Theatre (for there 
actually is a theatre at Deptford) is by a small creek which flows from the 
Thames. The back of the stage has folding-doors, which open upon the 
bank of this stream. Paulo, Ellar, and Barnes were enacting a pantomime 
at the theatre, which they had rehearsed on the top of a Greenwich stage 
going down! Poor P., in the course of his flip flaps, burst open the fatal 
door, and went head over hee!s into this tributary of the Thames. Not at 
all angry, he scrambled out, and crying, “ Why, Tom,” (to Ellar) “ Teame 
down to play in a pantomime, not a water-piece,” proceeded with his 
clownship as if nothing had occurred, 

{It may serve to explain the technicalities to say, that Ellar, Paulo, and 
Barnes often acted together in aquatic dramas, or water-pieces as they 

called them, at Sadler's W ells.} 


Rarnes.—YPoor Barnes is a victim to rheumatism, and repeated illnesses 
had caused involvements, which occasioned the pantaloon to sojourn in 
Banco Regis for the second time. A Job’s comtorter addressed him with 
a sigh, regretting to see him in Surrey again. ‘ Where would you expect 
to see Barnes but in Surrey ?” replied the merry sufferer. 


Curtous Picture.— At the Hugh Middleton’s Head, a tavern and eel-pie 
house, opposite Sadler's Wells, there is a curious painting (sard to be by 
Hogarth), representing Mr. Rosamon, who, about 1750, was the proprietor 
of the theatre, taking his punch, surrounded by the respectable inhabitants 
of Islington, Clerkenwell, and the vicinity. The likenesses. tradition says, 
are undoubted, and, as a record of the names of all the parties 1s preserved, 
the picture is worthy the attention of the curious. Charles Dibdin, when 
he grew old, was wont, in his desponding moods, fo wander thither and 
gaze for hours at this relic of, we presume, many of his departed friends. 


Lord Eldon and Mr. P. Egan-—On an application against the author of 
“ Boxiana,” to restrain him from publishing a fourth volume of that work, 
he pleaded for himself against Sir Launcelot Shadwell (who appeared in 
support of the injunction), and came off victorious. He rose to thank his 
Lordship after the case was disposed of, for the patient attention bestowed 
upon him; but the Lord Chancellor, unwilling to hear his own praises, 
cut the eulogy short by exclaiming, “* Mr. Egan, — have gained all you 
want, and now the sooner you take ‘ your own head’ and mine ‘ out of 
chancery, the better. 


The Olympic Theatre.—This now fashionable place of amusement was ori- 
ginally built in 1805-6 by old Astley, the stage being made of the timbers 
of the Ville de Paris, a French man-of-war we captured some years before. 
In 1811 Elliston bought the theatre, then a pavilion, for 3150/., and an 
annuity of 100/. to Astley, which he lived but two years to enjoy. Ellis- 
ton’s success was equal to that now enjoyed by Madame Vestris whilst he 
himself acted there; but when he was absent, the attraction failed. Capt. 
Barlow, Oxberry, and many others, became lessees for a short period ; but 
no speculator succeeded, and the house was purchased by Mr. Scott, the 
present proprietor, for 4600/., subject to 100/. per annum ground-rent. 
Opening it with his own company, and not proving profitable, he let it to 
a variety of persons, none of whom found it answer their purposes, until 
Madame V. took it in 1830, at a rent of 1000/7. per annum, and raised the 
establishment to the first rank as a place of fashionable amusement. 
The receipts now are seldom less than 100/. per night; on one occasion, 
in the winter of 1824, the curtain went up there to nineteen shillings, and 
fell at midnight to 32. 10s. 


A riglar Yankee's Evidence-—When Kean was in America, he occa- 
sionally “ broke out,” as it istermed. On one of these occasions he com- 
mitted divers outrages, was incarcerated, and brought before the autho- 
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rifies in the morning. Of what had occurred Kean and his party had only 
a confused recollection; nor was the case made very clear by the following 
evidence, taken down as uttered :— 

“I was going through Valley of Death (a place so called) ‘cause there 
a'nt no directer line to my store, when I was sudden strik, and driv back 
considerable—I’m not quite capable to say which done that—I falls 
slick down——for it was over slithery, as it snew considerable—then this 
varment (meaning Kean) speaking to I, says ‘ Get up and I'll lick you ele- 
gant, to which I was no ways given; but when John Adams and another 
come, I riz. Then this varment fetches me an almighty blow on the nose, 
and John Adams had t’other’s stick poken in his eye.” On this lucid evi- 
dence Kean and his companions were declared guilty and fined. 


George the Third and Henderson.—George the Third (like his eldest 
son and grandfather) preferred comedy to tragedy. George the Fourth 
could not bear the “ harrowing of the heart” that Kean’s Othello gave 
him. A new comedy, by Cumberland, attracted his Majesty George the 
Third and Queen Charlotte to Covent Garden about 1778: it was entitled 
“ The Mysterious Husband,” and Henderson acted the hero. It proved 
to be one of the serio-comic dramas then in vogue, and in the last scene 
the principal character dies. Henderson's delineation was perfection : his 
Majesty's attention was riveted to the stage; but he at length ex- 
claimed —“ Charlotte, don't look—it’s too much to bear.’ The play, by 
Royal desire, was never repeated. 

Henderson's countenance was of the same order as Macready’s—flat, 
but capable of great variety of expression. His imitations of his con- 
temporaries might justly have been termed personations, or identifications 
—the look, tone, carriage, expressions, even the thoughts, in extempora- 
neous dialogue, were those of the individual he represented. Henderson, 
though not an imitator, was in the school of Garrick ; John Kemble in 
that of Barry, or rather of Quin—for Barry was only a graceful disciple 
of the Quin school of oratory. 


Suett and Wewitzer's Hoar.—Parsons was the victim of asthma, and 
suffered so much in the confined atmosphere of a theatre, that he hada 
small window cut for him at each house, so that, when he left the stage, 
he might inhale the fresh air: these were called “ Parsons’ port-holes.” 
When Suett first came up, ‘ uncooked, from Yorkshire,” the actors per- 
suaded him that Parsons visited this “cupboard,” as they termed it, to 
take his wine. At the suggestion of his hoaxers, Suett undertook to steal 
the bottle. Old Wewitzer was perched upon a ladder, and held the wine, 
which, when Suett put his hand through, he popped into it. Suett 
cracked the bottle, Bo over the want of sociality in Parsons’ run- 
ning, after every scene, to drink on the sly. According to the prevalent 
taste for practical jokes, the bottle had been impregnated with pulvis rhei, 
and poor Dicky soon felt extremely unwell. The idea } org. itself 
that this was some medicine, Suett ran to Parsons, and said hastily— 
‘“* Pray, what is it you take when you go to that port-hole?” “ What I 
am obliged to take, in the state my lungs are,” said Parsons. This was 
conviction strong. Home ran poor Suett, with awful forebodings, sent for 
his doctor, described his symptoms, and was ordered some medicine, which 
accomplished what his fears had already predisposed him for—Dicky was 
on asick bed. The hoaxers now relented, and confessed the plot. Dicky 
recovered, and seemed to have forgotten it; but he only hoarded up 
vengeance, to wreak it on the head of his principal tormentor, Wewitzer, 
who, some months after, received a letter from Scotland, informing him 
that his sister, Lady , was on her death-bed, begged to be reeon- 
ciled, wished him to leave the stage on an annuity, &c. Off went We- 
witzer to the manager, obtained, with great difficulty, permission to go to 
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Scotland, borrowed the amount of his expenses of the coadjutors in the 
hoax on Suett, crossed the border, found his sister by no means disposed 
to forgive or receive him, and not at all likely to quit this world. Back 
came poor Ralph, foaming with rage; attributed the whole plot to his 
companions (never suspecting simple Suctt); and, quarrelling with every 
one of them, refused to refund the amount lent. For weeks this went on, 
all the parties meeting daily, as was then the custom with the Covent- 
garden and Drury-lane actors, at a house in Clare-market. Wewitzer at 
length became so exasperated, that, to pacify him, the parties accused 
offered to make an affidavit of their innocence. During all this, Dicky 
sat fondling a dog that was called “ Suett’s familiar.” At last he broke 
forth with “ O dear! O la! don't lay out your shillings. It was I did it; 
and now we're even for the rhubarb, my Witzy.” Very few jokes were 
attempted with Suett after this. 


Wewitzer.—When James Aickin (who was universally and justly 
respected) departed this life, his merits, adventures, &c., were discussed 
in both green-rooms. “ Strange he should have gone so suddenly,” said 
one; “for, previous to this, I believe he never had a day's illness.” 
“ Pooh, pooh!’ answered Wewitzer; “I’ve known him trom boyhood, 
and can tell you he has been aching (Aickin) all his life.” 


Knowledge of Shakspeare among Actors.—When Garrick, rejecting 
Davenant's alteration, advertised * *‘ Macbeth,’ as written by Shakspeare,” 
Quin exclaimed—* What does he mean? Don't J play Macbeth as 
written by Shakspeare ?” 

It is only a few years since that the writer of this read to Munden the 
porter's speech from the second act of “* Macbeth.” The comedian was in 
ecstasies, and said * he would give up the first witch to play it.” He had 
never heard of it betore. 


Holcroft.—There is no character in the dramas of England, France, and 
Italy that has had so many representatives as Figaro. It is not generally 
known that the original performer of that character in this country was 
Holeroft, the author *, who acted it in his own free translation of “ La 
Folie Journée,” brought out at Covent-garden Theatre in 1784, under the 
title of “ The Follies of a Day; or, the Marriage of Figaro.” 

Holeroft had been a riding-boy, a shoemaker, and an actor, ere he be- 
came a politician and an author. He was called a bad actor because he 
was not a noisy one; but I believe old Harris had not brains enough to 
understand him. Had he had sufficient practice, his ‘Touchstone, Auto- 
lychus, &c., would have been admirable; he read these characters inimi- 
tably. 

Transatlantic Kindness. ——, the comedian, went to America, and 
remained there two years, leaving his wile dependent on her relatives. 
Mrs, F—-—tt expatiating in the green-room on the cruelty of such conduct, 
the comedian found a warm advocate in a well-known dramatist. “I 
have heard,” said the latter, “ that he is the kindest of men; and I know 
he regularly writes to his wife by every packet.” “* Yes, he writes,” re- 
plied Mrs. F., “a parcel of flummery about the agony of absence ; but he 
has never remitted her a shilling. Do you call that kindness?” ‘“ Deci- 
dedly,’ ‘ replied the author, vs unremitting kindness.” 








* I say this with a perfect knowledge of the fact that Kdwin previously played 
a part called Figaro, in a piece of G. Colman’s (the elder), brought out in 1777, 
called ** The Spanish Barber,” and professedly taken from Beaumarchais’ “ Barbier 
de Seville ;” but all the spirit of Figaro has evaporated in this version, and the 
part is rendered a mere foolish friseur, who sings some wretched comic songs. Take 
an example. Addressing an old lady, he says,— 


“ I make, with a touch, every ragged old stump 
In your mouth like the keys of a harpsichord jump.” 
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Munden.—When Cherry formed the scheme of taking a company to 
Calcutta *, the terms talked of were enormous. A lae of rupees per 
month was promised to the walking gentlemen, &e. &e. The question 
went round, “* What is a lac of rupees?” None of the actors were suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the course of exchange to reply, but Munden, who 
was opposed to the scheme, said, “ Do ye know what a lack of money is ?” 
“Yes, yes.” “ Then that means exuctly the same thing.” The result 
proved that Joey was right. 


Destruction of Theatres.—In the words built and burnt might be writ- 
ten the records of all our longest-established theatres: there is but one 
exception to the fate of conflagration in the following list :— 

Built, and after burning, 


rebuilt in the years Burnt 

Covent-garden Theatre , , 1733 
‘ 1809 1606 
Drury-lane Theatre , . ° = 1672 
’ pulled down 1791 

1794 
1812 1809 
Opera House (King’s Theatre) —. Fee 1789 
Astley’s Amphitheatre. . . fh 1794 
1804 oe 

Circus, now the Surrey . , ‘ 1782 
1806 } 1805 


The falling of the Brunswick, the burning of the English Opera, &c., are 
in every one’s recollection. Glasgow and Birmingham theatres have been 
destroyed by fire within the last ten or twelve years. 


Garrick, Kemble, and Kean, appeared at the same time of life, ¢. e. at 
twenty-six years of age. 


Born Début in London 
Garrick . ‘ ; 1716 late in 1741 
Kemble. ‘ ‘ 1757 1783 
Kean : , ; 1787 Feb. 1814 


Macready adapting “* Rokeby.’—When Mr. Macready was a very youn 
man, he adapted and compiled a drama from Walter Scott's “ Rokeby,” 
and played the character of Bertram Risingham in it himself, It must be 
one or two and twenty years since I saw him in this at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne (his father being manager of the theatre). The impression he 
then made upon me I now vividly remember. The manner in which he 
executed the task of selecting portions of the poem, and imitating Scott’s 
style in the connecting lines, a necessary to form it into dialogue, 
impressed me with an opinion of Mr. M.'s literary powers. Why does he 
not exert them upon an original drama ? 


Direction of a Letter.—The following lines were written on a letter sent 
by the twopenny-post to a well-known dramatist—the epistle came safely 
to hand :— 

“ To , a writer of plays, 
Who at Isaac's coffee-house, Brydges-street, stays : 
Why he stays at a coffee-house none can divine— 
He’s so cursedly given to brandy and wine.” 








* Afterall the perils and privations of the voyage, the company were not al- 
lowed to land, but returned re infectd to England ; by some arrangement with the 
Governor it was understood, however, that Cherry was reimbursed his expenses, 
which were enormous. 
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Incledon Similes.—During the O. P. war, whilst a terrific tumult was 
raging in the front of the house, the management, in their dilemma, popped 
upon Incledon, as “ an everybody's favourite,” to go on and pacify them 
“I, my dear boy,” replied Charles, “ J attempt to stop that riot! 1 might 
as aor bolt a door with a boiled carrot.” 

Wishing to give a stranger an idea of a man who was extremely thin, 
he said, “ His leg, now, is a capital leg to clean a flute with.” 

His quotations from scripture were always aptly, sometimes awfully, 
used ; but occasionally he made them convey bitter sarcasm. He had 
been star-ing at a large provincial town, and his share of the receipts cer- 
tainly appeared very inadequate to what might have been expected from 
the houses. The manager protested all was correct ; Incledon bowed, and, 
after a moment, muttered, ** Now Barabbas was a robber.” 

Incledon was not very learned, but affected to be much more ignorant 
than he really was. Conversation once turning upon poetry, and the 
“ Canterbury Tales” being quoted, one of the arguers asked Charley if he 
was partial to Chaucer. ‘“ Am I partial to chaw, Sir? By the Holy Paul, 
that entirely depends upon what it is, but if you mean tobacco—d—n me, 
I am not !" 


True Revenge.—Old Johnny Winter, wardrobe-keeper of the York cir- 
cuit, was noted for leading new-comers what is expressively termed “a 
devil of a life;” he hated what he thought innovation—new pieces, new 
dresses, new scenery, and new performers, were all objects of excessive 
dislike. His common reply, if an actor objected to a dress, was, “ It’s been 
worn by all t’ actors in your line these forty years, and de’el in't if *twan’t 
dee for you.” When the late Mr. Mathews came to York, he succeeded 
Emery, who had just started for London, The first dress Winter put out 
for the new comedian was very reasonably objected to. “ You get nout 
else o' me,” said Johnny; “ Measter Emery could put on a smock frock, 
and make ‘em laugh; noo I wish ye may make ’em laugh, put on what you 


may. 

The dresses worn as old English costume in our historical plays, &e. 
are technically termed “ shapes.” Shortly after Mr. M.’s joining the York 
company, he was in the wardrobe helping himself to an endurable shape 
for some character he had to personate, when Johnny put in his veto ina 
quotation from Macbeth—*“ Take any shape but that.” Tate Wilkinson, 
eccentric himself, and admiring eccentricity in others, encouraged Winter 
in these vagaries ; many a sensitive novice, however, sank under these 
reiterated “ dampers ;” they were meant as ebullitions of humour, and in- 
dulged accordingly ; but though sport to Johnny, were frequently death to 
the endurers. Mr. Mathews, many years afterwards, took ample revenge 
upon his tormentor; he heard Johnny Winter was aged and unfit for his 
duties—poor, and almost forgotten; he made him a present for immediate 
exigencies, and granted him an annual allowance, which, I think, Winter 
still lives to enjoy. 


Kean was ill-used in the provinces by C——, the manager; when for- 
tune turned, and Kean was on the summit, C—— beneath the wheel, the 


tragedian played gratuitously for C——’s benefit, which was then equiva- 
lent to giving him 150, 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. The Heavens.—2. The Earth.—3. The Air.—4. The Sea. 
By Robert Mudie, 


In these four neat and elegant volumes we have a whole encyclopedia of 
natural philosophy. The arrangement, or rather the division, of the Parts is 
not indeed scientific, but it isso managed that it is both popular and original, 
without interfering with the more distinct and precise classifications of the 
usual elementary works upon the subjects of which they treat. The princi- 
plea ofeach science, with its proper definitions, phenomena, and character- 
istics, are so introduced as to ate a sufficiently definite impression upon the 
mind, The first volume, of course, has for its principal subject astronomy. 
The author states why he has deviated from the technical language of each 
science. He explains in common language the law of the planetary mo- 
tions; analyzing the balancing forces which sustain the heavens into their 
simple elements, showing which of these elements are constant, and which 
admit of variation. The distances, the magnitudes, the masses, and the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies are ascertained by the application of those com. 
mon means of measuring and weighing with which every one is familiar, 
In the second volume, entitled “* The Earth,’ where, as we have intimated, 
there is no particular exposition of any science, there is all that is neces- 
sary to fulfil the author's design, which is to give as clear and comprehen- 
sive a view as possible of the earth, considered as a whole, having equal 
regard to the causes or agencies which produce the more general terrestrial 
phenomena, and to the things in which, and the places where, these pheno- 
mena present themselves. “ The Air,’ which combines in its circle several 
distinet sciences, and which is related to so many others, is the third division 
of the author’s plan, and discovers the versatility of his knowledge, and the 
happy method of illustrating and applying its principles. ‘“ The Sea,” 
which concludes the series, is full of interest. Indeed, the volumes remind 
us of St. Pierre, both for minuteness of research, exactness of description, 
richness of colouring, and fervid eloquence. We cordially recommend the 
entire work, sincerely hoping that the author's modest and devout wish may 
be accomplished—* to entice the reader to learn for himself practically, plea- 
santly, and profitably ;—to stimulate the desire of knowledge, and to sim- 
plify the means of acquiring it, as well for the satisfaction and superiority 
which true knowledge gives us in this world, as for the confirmation which it 
affords of the fulfilment of our best hopes when to us this world shall be no 
more.” 


Japhet in Search of a Father. 3 vols. 


The author of this book (Captain Marryat) is known as the Fielding of 
our day, and, in so far as he gives us sailors and sea-scenes, the Smollett 
also ; eer devoid, it is true, of the coarseness and indelicacy of his school, 
and gifted with an originality which effectually preserves him from the 
charge of being a copyist, we yet recognize in his pages their vivid humour, 
their variety of character, and that acquaintance with places and persons 
which enables him to give vivid descriptions of all ranks and conditions 
of men. 

Together with the power of leading us to the quarter-deck and the cot- 
tage—the little parlour behind the shop, or the squire’s hall in the country— 
the hospital in London, or the gipsies tent in the forest—our author can 
give not only the humour, but the pathos which belongs to the many- 
coloured views of human nature thus presented. His lights and shadows 
are strong but faithful; and we (generally speaking) have found our ac- 
quaintance with men and things enlarged after perusing one of his works, 
which have never failed to amuse us as we proceeded ; and albeit some little 
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matters may have struck us as capable of amendment from the master-hand 
to whom we had consigned ourselves, yet have we hitherto closed the last 
volume of each droll story with warm eulogiums on the author's wit and 
ability, and a desire to meet him soon again. A portion of this feeling 
remains, but Japhet is not Peter Simple. His trickery and cunning give 
us an uneasy sensation, and his rambles are those of a much earlier day 
than they are placed in. Nevertheless, there is a lively, bustling, mirthful 
succession of incidents which exhibits the peculiar powers of the author, 
and keeps the reader in good humour with himself, whatever he may be 
with his hero. 

Japhet, educated in “the Foundling,” and apprenticed to an apothecary in 
Smithfield, in due time seeks for his father in the world of fashion, and 
eventually finds him: but his intermediate adventures introduce him to a gip- 
sies’ camp; the professions of a fortune-teller and quack doctor ret nder 
him the deceiver of a nobleman, the legatee of a duellist, the dupe of a 
gamester, and a man overwhelmed with misfortune, in consequence ef 
becoming at length sincere and honest... a lesson in favour of immorality 
not likely to be thrown away on the wavering, tempted, and similarly cir- 
cumstaneed in early life, when every man ‘thinks he shall live, and ean 
repent and redress at his leisure. 

The book, nevertheless, contains two most useful lessons to all who have 
the charge of youth. Voor Japhet had a kind master, but a thoughtless 
one; he gave him no pocket-money, which unquestionably in London 
amounts to giving a sharp lad a passport to the gallows. 

The next is a still more important lesson; it shows that every father is 
called upon to educate his child in virtue, or deem himself answerable for 
the vices his situation may have inflicted upon him. The father of Japhet 
is a most disagreeable personage (as are all parents in the hands of the 
author, with the exception of Newton Foster's honest-hearted sire); but 
although the jobation he receives from his son is the very cleverest part of 
the book, the impression imparted is unpleasant ; and so far as we have his 
mother’s history, we dislike it and her. Japhet’s * lady love” is a good and 
pretty Quaker; but although it mizht be right to reason her out of trifling 
peculiarities, we think it by no means in good taste to show her up as a 
leader of fashion. Nattee, the gypsy queen, Fleta, a child stolen by her 
husband, and Katharine, a pretty specimen of an Irish girl, diversify the 
story, but have little influence on the fortunes or feelings of the hero,— 
whose story will be read, and unquestionably admired, by many, but, in our 
opinion, he will not attain the fame of those who have preceded him. 


The Life and Werks of William Cowper. By Robert Southey, LL.D. 
Vols. L. and II. 


It is not our design to enter into the subject of the dispute that has arisen 
between the publishers of this edition of Cowper, and that which has been 
recently issued under the direction of the Rev. Mr. Grimshawe, except to 
express our regret that a complete “ work’ is vet to be given to the world. 
Cireumstances have precluded Dr, Southey from availing himself of some 
rich sources ; and without meaning anything disrespectful to the Rev. Gentle- 
man, whose task is finished, he was not as competent to its due discharge 
asthe Poet Laureate—w hose biographical works are, beyond comparison, the 
most admirable of modern times. It is to be lamented that a plan was 
not devised, by which the publishers of both might have acted in concert ; 
had this been done, this edition of Cowper would have been the most perfect 
work of the kind in our language. We have, notwithstanding, almost every- 
thing we could require in these volumes of Dr. Southey; he has had large 
assistance from the relatives and friends of the poet; is enabled to introduce 
much that has been heretofore unknown; aud has obtained the co-operation 
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of an accomplished artist, Mr. Harvey—whose illustrative designs are 
among the most delicious we have ever met with. Of Dr. Southey's qualifi- 
cations for the duty he has undertaken it is unnecessary to say a word, His 
style is so happy, so pure, and so comprehensive, that the reader is delighted 
at every page ; moreover, the one poet is enabled to comprehend the mind of 
the other—a matter of exceeding difficulty in a case so peculiar and so com- 
plicated as that of Cowper. We shall defer commenting upon the subject 
until the Life has been completed ; but we cannot forbear giving expression 
to the pleasure and profit we have derived from the criticisms the Laureate 
has so abundantly scattered through his pages; and the insight he has 
afforded into the poetical history of the time and the characters of some of 
Cowper’s contemporaries. The book is got up with much taste, It is beau- 
tifully printed; and, as we have intimated, the illustrations are of the 
highest merit. 


The Cruize of the Midge. By the Author of “ Tom Cringle’s Log.” 
2 vols. 


There has been an inundation of sea-tales lately, but, like the waters of 
the Nile, it has fertilized as it flowed. Itis not the fault of our gallant sea- 
men if we remain ignorant upon nautical subjects. Young ladies might be 
qualified for sea-service by this time, and reef a top-sail, or walk straight 
along the quarter-deck, as well as T. P. Cooke, or Captain Marryat himself. 
Notwithstanding the inundation we have mentioned, there is still, even to 
us, (who, as in duty bound, peruse with the most praiseworthy attention 
every volume, Bove Me and paper, sent for our inspection,) a fascination in 
tales of the sea, which no other species of fiction can boast. We suppose 
it is with us, as it was with the gentle Desdemona, we love them for the 
dangers they have passed!— Be that as may, we do love them; and though 
there is a great deal of “ chafling” and some over-spun “ yarns” in “ The 
Cruize of the Midge,” yet there is quite enough of what is really entertain- 
ing to make amends for ten times as much absurdity. 

The description of the foundering of the Hermes would be worthy Stan- 
field's pencil; and some of the island-scenes are rich in quaint and comic 
humour, “ The Dying Buccaneer” is too melodramatic to please our taste ; 
and the re-appearance of De Walden, though necessary to the poetical justice 
of the story, might have been more skilfully managed, though it is a plagu 
difficult thing to throw a man overboard in the midst of a stormy sea, wit 
nothing but pirates floating round him, and then bring him, after a long 
absence, amongst his friends, escaped and scatheless from sharks and mur- 
derers. 

One of the most comic scenes we have read for a long time is that which 
takes place in a portion of the book called “ The Devil’s Galley," between 
Jacob Monro, a keen Scotch merchant, and his young clerk, Saunders ; it 
is inimitable in its way, and as we have not room to extract, we will not 
spoil it by abridgment, but refer our readers to page 226 of the second 
volume. 

How delighted our old naval officers must be, through the medium of such 
entertaining scenes, to renew, as it were, the days of their youth, and point 
out to their children and grand-children the deeds which “ kept foreigners 
from fooling us!’ If ever the time comes when our navies shall be again 
sent over the seas, the nautical novels will be remembered by our tyros with 
a deep and affectionate regard, and the names of their authors enshrined in 


every heart. We hope to meet our voyager again, and shall always be de- 
lighted to sail in his company. 


Evenings Abroad. By the Author of ‘* Sketches of Corfu.” 


The title of this book is pleasant, and it is Hsconntty wrought out, The 
first Evening is passed at Paris, the second at the Simplon, the third at 
c 
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Milan, the fourth at Padua, the fifth at Venice. The sixth contains a highly 
poetic legend of the “ Isles of Greece,and we should have said before—that 
the dedicatory epistle to the author's mother breathes an affectionate and fervent 
spirit, which adds a considerable interest to a very amusing volume. There 
is nothing particularly new or striking in its pages ; but everything is pleas- 
ingly told, and arranged with a taste and judgment that does infinite credit 
to the fair lady, who certainly knows how to pass Evenings Abroad —and 
= will answer for it—evenings at home, to the advantage of herself and 
others, 


Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology. By Robert B. Todd, M.B. 


Our attention has recently been drawn to several highly meritorious and 
national works in connexion with medical literature. We have been much 
delighted to find the talent of a Finden united with the skill and science 
of the British surgeon in illustrating the nervous system of man: other 
artists have exercised their graphic powers in demonstrating the ravages 
of disease, and the philanthropic physician has been vying with his neigh- 
bour in communicating information, to preserve the life of humanity and 
increase its happiness. Our continental neighbours have long since pro- 
duced the “ Dictionnaire des Sciences Medicales,” of sixty volumes : we have 
already a dictionary of medicine and surgery, and right glad are we to see 
the germs of an equally national undertaking on the subject of anatomy 
and physiology. Such a work as the present has long been a desideratum 
in medical literature ; it professes to embrace the whole of the sciences of 
anatomy and physiology, in the fullest sense of the term, not only in refer- 
ence to man, but the whole range of the animal kingdom. 

We have long felt the importance of the study of comparative anatomy, 
being fully persuaded that it throws most important light on the structure 
and physiology of the human body; and we are much pleased to find the 
learned editor, who is a Professor of Human Anatomy, sparing so much 
space to this interesting branch of science. 

The articles “ Animal Kingdom,’ by Dr. Grant, the well-known Pro- 
fessor of Zoology, “ Animals,” by Dr. Willis, “ Aves,’ by Mr. Owen, and 
“ Annelide,” by Dr. Edwards, will, on the most careless perusal, suffi- 
ciently stamp the character of the work in connexion with comparative 
anatomy; while the articles “ Abdomen” and “ Articulation” by Dr. 
Todd, trom their terse yet explicit demonstration, as well as their philo- 
sophica! and correct illustrations, give equal earnest of a proper atten- 
tion to man; the names of Bostock, Brande, and Symons are sufficient 
guarantees fora due attention to physiology. The plan of the work we 
think very good ; some of the most distinguished anatomists, naturalists, 
and “anspor are engaged, their several names also are affixed to the 
articles they have written, and thus we augur the most perfect success to 
the undertaking. From the specimens in the four parts already published, 
we expect a perfect epitome of zoology; the habits and peculiarities of 
animals, the arrangement and subdivision of their classes, are included in 
the economy of the work. Four parts are already published, and we shall, 
with much gratification, cull information from the succeeding numbers 
likely to please and instruct our readers. By readers, we mean not merely 

rofessional, but intellectual; for sad indeed must the mind of that man 

who is not delighted with the information communicated by this book, 
not only on his own structure and functions, but also on the evidences 
of design as generally manifested by the Deity in the arrangements of the 
animal kingdom. 


The Provost of Bruges; a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 


We have elsewhere noticed this production as an acted play ; we give it a 
cordial welcome as a published work. If its merit be not of a very high 
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order, it has at least afforded a proof that the public taste for the legitimate 
drama is by no means gone, whatever the patrons of steeds in tinsel, and 
burning cauldrons with real fire, may affirm to the contrary. The author 
of the “ Provost of Bruges” informs us that this is his first appearance 
before the world ; his next will, we doubt not, be more worthy of the cause 
he upholds. The plot he states to have been principally gathered from a 
story by Leitch Ritchie, in the ‘* Romance of History ;” and he very pro- 
perly, and in a very graceful manner, dedicates his play to the gentleman— 
Mr. Macready—to whom he is mainly indebted for its success. 


Poems. By Robert Styles. 


To the immediate connexions and friends of the author this unpretending 
volume must possess peculiar attractions. Mr. Styles is the poct of the fire- 
side ; every lino breathes kindness and affection. We know not whether he 
be a candidate for holy orders; if he is, we congratulate the Church on the 
prospect of receiving an addition of another devout and talented pastor to 
the many excellent and highly-gifted men who minister at her altar. The 
pieces which have most pleased us are—‘ Value of Religion,” “ David 
before Saul,” “ The Lost Sheep restored,” and “ The Mountain Ash.” 
These are all plaintive, and the spirit of religion and poetry pervades them 
in an eminent degree. We have space only for the following simple lines :— 

* On the Death of S. T. Coleridge, 

“ Rest, gentle Coleridge! from thy trembling hand 
Has dropp'’d the lyre—that wondrous lyre, which spoke 
In tones mysterious, high, yet passing sweet ; 

And which could melt to tenderness and love, 

Yet, swelling, burst like thunder on the ear 

Of the oppressor ; while the foul blasphemer 
Shrank, at the crash dismay’d; but Freedom pure, 
Celestial Truth, and Peace, and gentle Love, 
Rejoiced in their own music, and will ever,— 

For e’en on earth those strains will never die. 

In heaven they mingle with the seraph’s song, 
With whom thy blessed spirit now is dwelling, 
And free, expanding in the light of joy, 

Basks in the radiant smiles of Love Divine.’"—p. 38, 


Edith of Glammis. 3 vols. 


This is an imitation—and not a disereditable one—of Walter Scott. It 
professes to proceed from the pen of Cuthbert Clutterbuck, of Kennaquhair ; 
the scene is laid in the reign of our eighth Harry ; and the romance is full 
of those startling incidents, bair-breadth scapes, and wonder-working cha- 
racters, which produce the excitement so necessary to a work of three 
volumes. The writer is evidently a man of talent; and he has probably 
thought that his plan of following closely the great mind of our age would 
tempt to a perusal of his pages ; for he has not been driven to his attempt 
by poverty of invention or language. We do not think he has done wisely, 
although he has done well; and trust that, hereafter, he will start for the 
goal, depending upon his own natural strength and vigour. 


The Tin Trumpet; or, Heads and Tales. 2 vols, 


This work is especially recommended to two classes of readers—the wise 
and the waggish ; but the volumes may be perused with pleasure by those 
who belong not to the extremes of either party. They consist of a collection 
of smart scraps, arranged in the form of a Dictionary, beginning with 
A. B.C. Darian, and ending with Yours. They do not profess to dive 
very deeply in search of the hidden secrets of Nature; they rather skim 
the surface of things, and sometimes present to us that which is of little 
value ; but they more frequently give us matters rich and rare, and that in 
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a form exceedingly lively and agreeable. The remarks are, for the most 
part, sensible and judicious; and occasionally an illustrative anecdote or 
morsel of wit accompanies observations of weight and import. The writer 
is sarcastic enough: in his politics rather too * liberal” —such is the term in 
use, though most grievously misapplied; and he is a “ keen observer,’ who, 
if he does not “ look quite through the deeds of men,’ makes many shrewd 
guesses as to their motives. Some of his opinions are either the outbreaks 
of strong prejudice, or are hazarded because of their singularity. One for 
example :— 

“ The definition of an Ang/er is very different from that recognized by the 
Walton Club—namely, * Angler,—a_ fish-butcher—a_ piseatory assassin—a Jack 
Ketch, catcher of jack—an impaler of live worms, frogs, and flies—a torturer of 
trout—a killer of carp—and a great gudgeon, who sacrifices the best part of his 
life in taking away the life of a little gudgeon.’ Everything appertaining to the 
anglers art is cowardly, cruel, treacherous, and eat-like. He is a professional 
dealer in ‘ treasons, stratagems, and plots;’ more subtle and sneaking than a 
poacher, and more exclusively devoted to snares, traps, and subterfuges; he is, at 
the same time, infinitely more remorseless, finding amusement and delight in pro- 
longing, to the last gasp, the agonies of the impaled bait, and of the wretched fish 
writhing with a barb in its entrails.”’ 

We venture to say that Mr. Jefferson Saunders, or whoever the writer 
may be, would reeant in a week, if that week were spent with us when May 
brings the flies and flowers above and beside the sunny stream. An ex- 
ample or two of a more reasonable character may perhaps tempt the reader 
to procure the pleasant volumes in which they appear : 

* Exagqeration.—A Radical, inveighing against the rapacity of the clergy, gave 
itas his devided opinion that, if they had their own way, they would raise the 
tithes from a tenth to a twentieth. On the other hand, an intended diminution, 
by the same figure of speech, may amount to an exaggeration. * I have just met 
our old acquaintance Daly,’ said an Irishman to his friend, ‘ and was sorry to see 
he has almost shrunk away to nothing. You are thin, and Iam thin; but he is 
thinner than both of us put together.’ Did the Hibernian sailor exaggerate or 
diminish when, in deseribing the weather, he said, * There was but little wind, but 
what there was was uncommonly high ® 

* Jealousy. —Tormenting yourself, for fear you should be tormented by another. 
‘Why,’ asks Rochefoucauld, ‘does not jealousy, which is born with love, always 
die with it?’ He would have found an answer to this question, had he reflected 
that self-love never dies. Jealousy is the greatest of misfortunes, and excites the 
least pity.’ 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson ; with Notes, by various Hands, 10 vols. 


We have not heretofore had an opportunity of noticing this very admi- 
rable publication, unquestionably the most complete and ably-edited work 
in the language. It entirely works out the object for which it was under- 
taken—* to place before the public, in an uniform and portable form, and 
at a moderate price, a// the existing materials for the biography of Dr. 
Johnson.’ Boswell, therefore, forms but the centre, around which a host of 
writers have been collected, the chief of them being Mr. Croker, to whom 
the world was not long ago indebted for clearing away much that obscured 
the character of the great lexicographer, for reconciling contradictory state- 
ments, and for doing thorough justice to the mightiest mind of the past 
century. Industry, skili, taste, and judgment have been all actively and 
successfully employed in bringing these volumes as near perfection as any 
volumes can be; and we think it will be found impossible to point out any 
mode by which improvement may be hereafter effected. It 1s unnecessary 
for us to do more than give expression to this opinion. No library, however 
limited, can be long without it. Those which previously contained Bos- 
Well's four octavo volumes, or even the five which Mr. Croker issued to the 
world, must receive this edition also. 
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Historical Conversations for Young Persons; containing the History of 
Malta and of the Knights of St. John, and the History of Poland. 
By Mrs. Markham. 1 vol. 


Mrs. Markham !—who ¢s Mrs. Markham? Mrs. Markham’s “ Histo- 
rical Conversations on different countries have been so frequently and so 
deservedly praised, that it is almost impossible to say anything new in favour 
of a volume which is on the same plan, and of equal merit with its prede- 
cessors. The Histories of Malta and of Poland cannot fail to engage both 
old and young: we speak of the former from experience, having ourselves 
been exceedingly pleased and interested, from the first to the last page. 
The style is so unaffectedly simple, that knowledge is acquired without the 
student being aware that he is reading for improvement. The reilections 
are always just, and grow (without being at all foreed) out of the incidents 
recorded. Indeed, there cannot be a more delightful book presented to 
either boy or girl: no juvenile library can be complete without it: and we 
are glad that there are histories still untouched for our young friends to look 
forward to as necessary to complete the series. 


Lectures on the Atheistic Controversy. By the Rev. B. Godwin. 


Deeply regretting, as we do, the cause which first induced the author of 
these Lastunts to bend his attention to the subject to which they are de- 
voted, we cannot but regard his book as an additional instance of the 
truth, that no evil is ever suffered to appear unmodified by good, nor any 
active principle of mischief unattended by some antidote or palliative of 
an opposite tendency. Doctrines of an atheistic character will, we fear, 
never cease to find their advocates, as long as the moral constitution of 
man remains unaltered: but it is no small consolation to find, that while 
those who deny a Supreme Cause have but little to add to their old and 
frequently-confuted objections, the defences of religion are every day gain- 
ing new strength, and its champions turnished with increased resources, 
Among the works which have for their object the vindication of the first 
and most important truth which the human mind is susceptible of reeeiv- 
ing, Mr. Jodwin's Lectures will be justly considered as far from the least in 
merit. Not that all his arguments are original, or all his means of illustra- 
tion such as have not hitherto been employed. In a work like his, this would 
scarcely have been possible, or if possible would have searcely been to be 
desired. But viewed as a general manual in which the arguments for a 
Divine Existence are most judiciously arranged, we believe it to be one of 
the best works to which the Christian can refer, if at any time hard pressed 
by the sophistic objections and specious cavils, unhappily too likely in the 
present day to be obtruded upon his notice. To this we might add that 
the minor recommendations of a style, at once lucid and energetic, of elo- 
quence evidently springing, as all eloquence should spring, from the true 
sentiments of the heart, of learning without pedantry, and of judgment 
unbiassed by prejudice, give an additional value to the volume. The first 
Lectures at once assuming the offensive, a plan hitherto too generally neg- 
lected by writers upon the same subject, disposes in a very satis ry 
manner of the theories substituted in place of a Divine Influence acting 
upon the frame of creation by the author of the “ System of Nature,” 
and others. The succeeding discourses consider the proofs of the exist- 
ence of God from the works of Nature, a path which, however fre- 
quently traversed, will still afford new subjects for observation. The 
sixth and last lecture considers the atheistic philosophy as compared in 
some of its principal features with Christianity; and appropriately con- 
cludes a work which is distinguished throughout by an uniform degree of 
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merit, which cannot fail of gaining for it the reputation it deserves. By 
it the author has approved himself an able and conscientious advocate of 
the great doctrines which it is his office to inculcate, and the armoury of 
truth is furnished with an additional weapon of keen and enduring tem- 
per. 


The Pilgrims of the Rhine. 


Here, in accordance with the taste of the times, is a re-issue of Mr, Bul- 
wer's picturesque story, or rather collection of stories, “ The Pilgrims of 
the Rhine,” in numbers, to be completed in twelve monthly parts. The vig- 
nette which adorns the cover is very characteristic and elegant, and we are 
sure that all admirers of Mr. Bulwer’s writings will be delighted to possess 
themselves of this beautiful publication, in so convenient a manner as that 
in which Messrs. Saunders and Otley present it to the public. 


Exercises for Ladies, founded on Physiological Principles. By Donald 
Walker. 


It is scarcely necessary to say one word in the present age on the utility, 
or rather the necessity, of well-regnlated judicious exercise in the early 
period of the female career. Its importance in the due development of the 
animal frame, in the promotion of healthy function, and still more, the 
deportment, grace, and elegance of women, must be generally admitted ; 
the character of their exercise has been the difficulty with which our best 
advisers on physical education have had to contend. The author of the 
work now under our notice 1s evidently enamoured with his own peculiar 
methods ; and much as we admire his arrangement and directions for the 
Indian sceptre and rod exercises, which we think from its elegance, variety, 
and moderation, lhkely to be beneficial and popular, still we would as 
strongly condemn the use of dumb-bells, and, contrary to Mr. Walker, as 
highly extol equestrian exertion; certain are we, from ample experience, 
that horse exercise is one of the most salutary modes of Hygiene we can 
resort to. 

The suggestions on attitude, deportment, and dancing, we think are 
truly useful; the plates, amounting to thirty-three, beautifully illustrate 
the author's views, and, added to the many valuable hints on the different 
positions in writing, drawing, guitar and harp playing, it 1s entitled toa 
place in the mother’s library who is anxious to make her daughter an orna- 
ment to her sex, an honour to her race, and a fine specimen of British 
woman, 


Practical Anatomy of the Head, Neck, and Chest. By Edward Cock. 


This work is written by a Demonstrator of Anatomy at Guy's Hospital 
of established reputation, for his pupils, and medical students, and well 
indeed is it calculated for a facile comprehension of this complex part of 
humanity. 

The arrangement of the subject we think likely to elucidate the anatomy 
of the face and neck to the non-professional reader; to the artist, espe- 
cially, such a knowledge is necessary for a lively dehneation of feature and 
correct representation of character, for in the face of man is centred the 
expression of his most important senses. The work is published in a cheap 
and condensed form. 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


Horace Smith's very masterly and highly- 
interesting historical romance, “ Brambletye 
House, or Cavaliers and Roundheads,” forms 
the new work introduced into the cheap 
weekly issue of Colburn'’s Novelists. One of 
the most striking features of this work, it will 
be recollected, is the affecting description of 
tie fire and plaguein London, Six numbers, 
price one shilling each, with portrait, and three 
other embellishments, will include the entire 
three volumes ofthe original edition, published 
ata guinea anda half. “Brambletye House ™ 
will be succeeded in the present weekly series 
by “ Tremaine, or the Man of Refinement,” 
by P. H. Ward, Esq. 

Mr. Murray promises us Lord Mahon's 
History of Europe, from the Peace of Utrecht 
to the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle ; and Moor- 
croft’s Travels in Thibet. 

We learn that Ireland is about to be repre- 
sented in the arena of critical literature. A 
review, to be entitled “The Dublin Review,” 
is about to be established, under the auspices 
of Daniel O'Connell, Esq.,M.P. It is under- 
stood that the editors will be Dr. Wiseman and 
Mr. Quin; the latteris well known to the pub- 
lic by several interesting publications ; and the 
former, Dr. Wiseman, is the celebrated pro- 
fessor of the Oriental languages at the college 
of the Propaganda in Rome. 

The first portion of a uniform and complete 
illustration of the Zoology of Great Britain, 
viz. The History of British Fishes,” by Wil- 
liam Yarrell, Esq., F.L.S., will be completed in 
May next. 

Preparing for publication, “ The Life and 
Remains of Hazlitt,” by his Son; to which 
Mr, E. L. Bulwer has contributed “ A few 
Sketchy Thoughts on Hazlitt’s Genius,” and 
which, we understand, will contain similar re- 
marks by Mr. Talfourd and others, 

A Life of Lord Clarendon may shortly be 
expected, written under peculiar advantages, 
by Thomas Henry Lister, Esq., who married 
Theresa Villiers, niece of the present Earl of 
Clarendon, and descended from Edward Hyde. 

A work on Archery, with many illustrations 
by eminent artists, by Mr. Hansard, is in the 
press. 

A new edition of the Dramatic Works of 
that fine old Elizabethan writer, Thomas Mid- 
dleton, under the superintendence of the Rev, 
A. Dyce, is announced. 

The Life of the late Bishop Jebb, by the 
Rev. C. Forster, formerly his domestic chap- 
lain, will shortly make its appearance. 

Mr. Charles Doyne Sillery, whcse name 
must be familiar to most of our readers, as 
the author both of poems and works on theo- 
logy, is about to publish a new volume— 
“The Man of Sorrows,” a discourse on the 
sufferings of onr Saviour. It is to be dedi- 


cated to the young Princess Victoria. 

Shortly will appear, the Reliques of Father 
Prout, late P.P. of Watergrasshill, in the 
county of Cork. 

Nearly ready, in one vol., the Greek Pas- 
toral Poets—Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, 





Done into English by M.J. Chapman, M.A., 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Speedily will be published, the Pilgrim of 
the Universe; with Consolatory Views of a 
Future State, and Suggestions on the most 
Beneticial Topics of Theological Instruction, 
By Robert Fellowes, LL.D. 

Mr. Curtis has just published a Map of the 
Principal Nerves and Blood-Vessels of the 
Head, chiefly with a view of showing their 
connexion with, and influence on, the Organs 
of Sight and Hearing. 


NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

The Doctrine of Atonement and Sacrifice, 
evinced from the Scriptures, and contirmed 
from the Sacraments. By John Whitley, 
D.D. 

Mr. Hallam’s Literary History of the L5th, 
16th, and 17th Centuries, 

The Elements of Latin Grammar, for the 
use of Schools. By Richard Hiley. 

To be completed in about 14 Monthly Parts, 
the Second Edition of the Entomologist's 
Useful Compendium, 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

I}lustrations of Ornithology, by Sir W. Jar- 
dine and P. J. Selby. Part X., 4to. 1/. 5s., 
large paper 2/. 2s. 

The Siller Gun, a Poem in Five Cantos, by 
John Mayne, 12mo, 

The Wreck of the Challenger, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Dibdin’s Reminiscences of a Literary Life, 
2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

Fox’s Translation of Prometheus and Elec- 
tra, Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Elucidations of Interesting Passages in the 
Sacred Volume, 2 vols. 18mo, 9s. embossed, 

Transactions of the Zoological Soclety of 
London, Vol. I. Part 1V., price 34s. coloured, 
24s. plain. 

Dramas by Joanna Baillie, 3 vols, 8vo0. 36a, 

Ornithological Biography, by J. J. Audubon, 
Vol. IIT. royal 8vo. 11. 5s. cloth. 

The Parricide, by the Author of * Miser- 
rimus,”’ 2 vols. post 8vo. Ll. ls. boards, 

The Tyrol, by a Compauion of Hofer, with a 
map and 46 engravings, Ll. Is. 

Murch’s History of the Presbyterians of the 
West of England, 8vo. 12s. 

Cadell’s America and England, 2 vols. post 
Bvo. 21s. 

Poems by Chandos Leigh, Fsq. fep. 5s. 

Piscatorial Reminiscences and Gleanings, 
by an Old Angler, | vol. fep. Svo. 7s. 6d. bde, 

Memoirs of the Life of Sir Humphry Davy, 
Bart., by John Davy, M.D., 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

Memoirs of the Life of Mra, Hannah More, 
by William Roberts, Exq., 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, 

Memoirs of Sir W. Temple, Bart., by the 
Hon. T. P. Courtenay, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

Sketches by Boz, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

The Beauties of Shakespeare in English and 
German, interpaged, 2vols, 1Smo., 9s. 

On Insanity; its Nature, Causes, and Cure, 
by W. B. Neville, 8vo. 10s. boards, 

Picturesque Sketches of Ireland, Vol. I, 4to 
coloured plates, 2/, 2s. cloth. 
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FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Ar a General Assembly of the Academicians, John Gibson and Charles 
Robert Cockerell, Esqrs., were duly elected Royal Academicians, in the 
room of Henry Bone and Gilbert Stuart Newton, Esqrs., deceased. 


An accident has delayed our notice of the British Institution. 





PUBLICATIONS, 
Continental Gleanings. By J. R. Planche, F.S.A. 


This is a very elegant and interesting work, The illustrations have passed 
through the hands of three artists: Mr. Planché has taken the sketches, 
Mr. Tomkins has made the drawings, and Mr. Sydney Cooper has litho- 
graphed them. The subjects have been happily chosen; they supply us 
with some of the most remarkable and picturesque scenes of the Continent, 
and they are accompanied by brief explanatory letter-press. The first part 
contains views of Salzburg, Frankfort, Aix-la-Chapelle, Saardam, Nieuport 
(Flanders), and a glimpse of the Rhine. We trust that Mr. Planche will 
meet with encouragement suflicient to justify him in continuing a publication 
which promises to become a valuable acquisition to the traveller, and an 
agreeable acquisition to the portfolio. 


Landscape-Historical Illustrations of Scotland and the Waverley 
Novels. No. l. 


This too is the first number of a new work ; it is likely to prove a successful 
one. We have had landscape illustrations and historical illustrations of 
Scott in abundance ; but it is a novel and a happy thought to combine the 
two inone print. The commencing part contains a work by M‘Clise, Mac 
Murrough’s Chaunt, and another by Turner, R.A., a March of Highlanders, 
Kither our impressions of the plates are not good, or justice has not been 
done to the subjects by the engravers, 


Burns and Highland Mary. Engraved by Mrs. W. H. Simmons from 
a Painting by Edmonstone. 


This is, we believe, the first opportunity we have had of noticing any of 
the works of Edmonstone, since the brief but successful career of the young 
painter terminated. About a year ago he returned from Italy full of hope 
and enthusiasm, and died before time was given him to realize any of his 
dreams of greatness. This is one of his earlier pictures ; it is a pleasing sub- 


ject, representing the Scottish poet and his love in some sequestered nook 


upon the banks of that gentle river of which he sung so sweetly. It has 
been admirably engraved by Mrs. Simmons, a lady who even now ranks 
among our best artists 1a mezzotinto. 


Highland Hospitality. Painted by J. F. Lewis, engraved by W. Giller. 


This is a fine print: Mr. Giller has engraved it in a very skilful manner, 
from a drawing by Lewis—painted, we presume, before the wonders of the 
all-glorious Alhambra, and the charms of Spanish maidens, drew his genius 
from the attractions of his own land. His Spanish pictures may be more 
astonishing, but, to our winds, they have far less interest than the works he 
once copied from nature at home. Here we have the interior of a Highland 
cottage, a family group, and a trio of jovous youths who are resting awhile 
from the pleasures of the chase beneath its roof: the’ cottage is evidently 
one in which dwell both comfort and content. The artist has given us much 
of the national character, but has not deemed it necessary to exhibit it in 
rags and tatters. The print possesses considerable interest, and is well 
worthy of a rich frame. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Ir would be vain to deny that the drama has fallen upon evil times and 
into evil hands. With one or two exceptions (we are making a liberal 
allowance), every theatre in the metropolis is under the direction of some 
trading speculator or desperate adventurer—low in fortune as in character, 
contemptible in purpose as in conduct. We repeat, our portraitures of the 
metropolitan ministry are not overcharged. Scarcely one of our managers 
has even the small merit of professing to compass anything higher or more 
honourable, than the acquisition of gain by any means that his stage or_his 
saloons can be opened to. With such persons controlling our dramatic esta- 
blishments, great and litthe—with these fatal obstacles in the way of literary 
enterprise, and great dramatic purposes—it is scarcely to be wondered at that, 
notwithstanding the advantageous operation of the Act for insuring protection 
and reward to the humblest translator of farce who may diguify himself with 
the name of dramatist, no writer of popular name and recognized ability has, 
up to this moment, departed from the olden paths of literature, and struck 
into the broad field of the drama, Not one additional experimentalist among 
our leading writers has been yet moved by the working of this invaluable 
Act to seek a gold mine there. The humblest dramatic drudges, the shal- 
lowest, the most vapid, and the most vulgar of the whole race of scrawling 
ineapables—who would scarcely extract a half-crown from Mr. Warren of the 
Strand, though they were to indite quartoes in honour of his pint bottles— 
even “ Authors” such as these contrive, by means of the Act, toobtain larger 
sums than men of ten times their standing and pretension can procure for 
writings a hundred times more valuable. They are not ashamed to write 
nonsense and indeceney, having no capacity or relish for anything higher. 
They have no fear of losing their labour by the damnation of their produe- 
tions, having taken care to insert nothing in them, either in the way of joke 
or incident, but what had been successful a thousand times over. They 
know that bad picces tell best, and few of them but are geniuses at anything 
execrable. Thus they scrawl and succeed—receive a guinea per night 
during the run of the rubbish in town, and perhaps half that sum per night 
for a country performance. They are paid probably, — an average, a 
guinea per line fora production that is hardly equal to a lively police report, 
rewarded at the rate of a penny per line. Such are a few of the * Curiosi 
ties of Literature” at the present day. 

How is it to be expected that while managers, high and humble, are found 
ready to foster this kind of ‘* talent”—to encourage these, the most paltry 
and impotent of the large class of pretenders—men of ability, character, and 
influence with the public will be induced to stoop and share the spoil with 
them. The Act to the better class of writers is, up to this time, a mere dead 
letter. The few real dramatists have benefited by it, it is true; But in how 
small a proportion to the novel-vampers and literary vagrants? It appears 
to be an Act not for the encouragement of the pen, but the scissors. Noble 
results, however, will yet spring from it, slowly but surely ; and with no 
little pleasure we, this month, hail a new dramatic candidate, who has 
already entitled himself to all the honours and rewards that a “ successful 
tragedy’ (in other words, a prodigy) can ensure him. 

We will not assert that there is anything in the Provost of Bruges to 
kindle the reader to any pitch of enthusiasm ; we are not sure that as an act- 
ing drama it would have stirred the very inmost depths of feeling, or flashed 
upon the imagination as a picture of the great past, full of fine realities, and 
associating itself in their development with the immortal glories of the olden 
drama—had not Mr. Macready flung the whole power of his genius, with 
such wonderful force and various effect, into the character of Bertulphe. The 
tragedy is in most parts prosaically written; but in spite of many fauits of 
construction, and a weak fifth act, almost amounting to an anti-climax, it is 
the work of a strong, firm hand; there is much true, though somewhat 
coarse painting in it ; the characters are not suits of clothes, but have the 
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gait either of Christian or Pagan—they are human beings, and these are 
rare things upon the modern stage; the subject of the play is striking, and 
not deficient in dignity ; the sentiments are bold and aiming at a high pur- 
pose ; the actor rivets the gaze, the humanity touches the heart. Such is 
the impression with which we rise from witnessing the new tragedy—but 
then we are under the spell of Macready’s acting. Bertulphe is worthy of 
the study he had bestowed upon it, and of the rich light in which he exhibited 
its broad, bold, picturesque outline, while he displayed, with inexpressible 
delicacy, all its finer sensibilities of expression, the shifting of its stern fea- 
tures, and the awful modulation of its tone. A world of thought and feel- 
ing, deeper perhaps than even the author had contemplated, was hidden in 
this single portraiture ; the actor penetrated into its depths, softened all that 
was rugged, and lit up all that was obscure. He was rewarded by the rap- 
turous applauses of the excited audience: and the tragedy, to whose success 
Ellen Tree has gracefully contributed, has been often played, and never 
without testimonies to its power. 

If we can thus welcome the unknown author of this new dramatie effort, 
how much more cordially must we hail the re-appearance of Joanna Bail- 
lie, after so long, but, we rejoice to say, not inactive, an interval! One of 
her dramas, Separation, is, at the very moment we are writing, in the course 
of performance at Covent-Garden. Its subtleties will doubtless afford abun- 
dant scope to the fine apprehension of Mr. Kemble, and the natural passion 
of Miss Helen Faucit. 

Charles Mathews is charming the Olympic audiences by his refined 
humour, apt sense of character, and abundance of embellishing accomplish- 
ment. Mr. Elton has, during the same period, presented the Adelphi 
visiters with an entertainment ofa different description—a “ kiteat sketch, 
vigorous and in some points brilliant, of the character of Rienzi, as painted 
in unfading colours by Bulwer. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


A paper from Lieut. Burnes was read ; it is entitled, “ On the Maritime 
Communications of India, as carried on by the natives, particularly from 
Kutch, at the mouth of the Indus.” After briefly noticing the early history 
of commerce with India, as narrated by sacred and profane writers, and 
alluding to its present state in some parts of western India, which he aays 
is carried on in ships or boats by the natives, and rivals in extent thai of 
some of the most civilized nations of Europe, the author gives an interest- 
ing account of a voyage to “ Barbar,” made in the beginning of last year, 
of which the following are notes. In the beginning of 1835, the boat, 
named Veerasil, sailed from Mandavee: she 1s about thirty tons burthen, 
was commanded by a Mahometan, and had, besides the master, a crew of 
five Moslems, three Rajpoots, and a young negro boy. The cargo consisted 
of the coarsest cotton cloth, the sale of which was managed by a Hindoo 
from Mandavee. They stretched out at once to sea, made the coast of 
Arabia, and touched at Sere, Maculla, and Aden, disposing of their goods 
as they proceeded, till they reached Barbar, in the sea of Babool Mandeb, 
and outside the straits of that name. The country called Barbar is inha- 
bited by Somallees. There is no town, and no harbour, though the an- 
chorage is safe and good. Barbar is annually frequented by about one 
hundred vessels from different parts of India, during which time a regular 
fair is held on the sea-beach with the inhabitants, who come from inland 
on camels. Immediately a boat lands, each person, even the meanest, 
must consign himself to a Somallee, who becomes his “ aban,” or security 
for life and property. This arrangement is imperiously necessary; for 
there is no ruler or chief, and the Somallees are perfidious, bigoted, and 
quarrelsome. They have been known to swim off at night to European 
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vessels, and murder all the crew. For such protection, a tax of a dollar, 
or less, per head, and so much for each bale of cloth, isexacted. In return 
for the cloth, which is the staple article of commerce, they give goats, 
coffee, gum, and ghee; but chiefly dollars, which they bring from Hureer, 
a two months’ journey in the interior, There is no coin below the value of 
a dollar, and small sums are paid by certain fixed measures of coffee. The 
Somallees are all Mahometans, They do not shave their heads, but go 
bareheaded, those only who have made a pilgrimage to Mecca wearing 
turbans. They have little clothing; the females dress in leathern gowns. 
The Somallees have neither guns nor muskets; a few have swords; but 
all have spears, generally two each, which are about six feet long, includ- 
ing the blade. They have woolly hair, but not the thick lip. They are 
believed by Lieut. Burnes to be a mixture of the Hottentot and Arab, 
They are a noble-looking race, very tall, and elegantly formed. Camels 
are here very numerous; caravans otf five hundred of these come and go at 
one time. The people eat them, and goats, which are also very plentiful. 
While it is strange that the natives of India should keep up commercial 
communication with a port so distant, it is not less so that the managers 
of it are timid Hindoo Banians, who trust themselves, without fear, to the 
bigoted and barbarous Somallees, though subjected to the most severe 
privations. When the Hindoos land in Barbar, they are not permitted to 
wear aturban. If they die, they are not allowed to be burned, according 
to the Hindoo custom; a hole is dug, into which they are put in an erect 
position; and for this privilege a heavy fine has to be paid. In Kutch, 
during the native government, such was the influence of these very Hin- 
doos, that no animal was permitted to be killed in Mandavee, as they con- 
sidered it sinful to shed blood. In Barbar, the whole of the people live on 
flesh ; and the very vessels of these Hindoos are washed by the Somallees 
often, after slaughtering goats; water, which in their own country they 
will not drink but from the hands of those of certain castes, is broughttin 
skins of animals just killed, by Mahometans. Such privations as these 
Hindoos suffer can only be accounted for by their love of gain, and the 
great profits derived from the trade. The author dwells upon this, because 
it shows in a remarkable degree the sacrifices which the most superstitious 
veople on earth undergo in their pursuit of money-making. e thinks, 
indeed, that it may be safely inferred from it that commerce was never 
interrupted in India by religious prejudices; and that a people who can 
continue it with such sacrifices have been addicted to it from the earliest 
ages; and that the natives of India themselves, and not the Arabs, con- 
ducted the trade between India and Egypt. The paper was accompanied 
by a native Indian chart of the coast of Arabia and the Red Sea: it is a 
curious original in every way; and it is most remarkable that, with a chart 
so vague, these people can navigate so safely. 


Captain Maconochie stated that the council had received a variety of 
communications on the subject of exploring the Arctic regions, two of which 
had been selected to be read that evening, one being from Dr. Fitton, and 
the other from Dr. Richardson. Each agreed inthe propriety of fitting out 
a new expedition in order to complete the small survey which is all that 
appears to be required to effect the discovery of the North-west Passage. 
It was also suggested that another overland expedition should be sent out, 
consisting of two officers and sixteen marines, or sappers and miners, for 
the purpose of completing the survey of that portion of the coast which yet 
remains unsurveyed between the points of Sir John Franklin and Captain 
Ross, the expedition to leave in the Hudson Bay ship which sails from the 
Thames annually in the month of June. Sir J. Barrow stated that the 
various communications received upon this subject had been referred to a 
committee appointed by the council to consider and report thereon. He 
considered that as there were two rival nations, the American and Russian, 
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which were equally emulous to complete the discovery, another expedition 
should be sent out for the honour of this country, which had already devoted 
so much attention to it, and had hitherto taken the lead. He hoped that 
when the committee had drawn up their report, if it appeared feasible to the 
Government, it would receive their support. Sir John Franklin and Captain 
Beaufort each expressed themselves in favour of the opinions entertained by 
the two writers. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Mr. Rofe, jun., on the manufacture and uses of papier-maché, This 
material, it appears, is of considerable antiquity; its application in the 
beginning was, of course, limited; now, however, it is employed in the 
construction of an almost endless variety of articles for ornament and use. 
There are two kinds: one—used chiefly for architectural ornaments and de- 
corations of rooms—made of pert reduced to a pulp, and pressed in the 
proper moulds. The other, which is of more extensive application, and of 
which are made trays, bottle-stands, snuff-boxes, &c., is composed of nume- 
rous layers of thick coarse paper pasted together, and afterwards beautifully 
varnished and polished, The following circumstance was mentioned in the 
course of the lecture, and is an instance of the truth of the remark, that 
nothing is without its use. A large quantity of the refuse of spun silk is 
annually imported to this country trom France, from which a strong thread 
is produced, used in the manufacture of some kinds of shawls. The refuse, 
again, left fromthis manufacture, is applied to the production of the best 
papier-mache, 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


At a late meeting a letter was read from M. Thibaut at Malta, giving an 
account of the capture and condition of the four giraffes which he has_pro- 
eured, and has now under his care for the Society. He started from Cairo 
on the 15th of April, 1834, and arrived at Dongola on the 14th of July, from 
whence he proceeded by the caravan to the deserts of Cordofan. These 
animals are principally hunted for their flesh and the skin, which they 
convert into bridles and other articles. On the 16th of August the Arab 
hunters succeeded in tracking a full-grown female about twenty-one French 
feet in height from the ears to the hoofs, accompanied by a young one. 
They soon overtook the former on their fleet coursers, and despatched it 
with sabre cuts. They next proceeded in chace of the younger one, which 
they took very readily. It was necessary at first to keep it held by men at 
a distance from the caravan, during three or four days, in order to accustom 
it to their society, when it began to take food, principally of camel's milk, 
and then readily followed them. This animal was described as very sen- 
sible, and fond of society, and was even seen to shed tears when it did not see 
its companions. It feeds on leaves from the higher branches of trees, taking 
them separately and delicately on its tongue, the mouth always rejecting 
thorns. He remained for three months in the deserts, during which time 
he succeeded in capturing four others, but the cold weather killed four ef 
them at Dongola; when he recommenced hunting, and soon succeeded in 
obtaining three others, all of which are now in his possession. The greatest 
difliculty he experienced was in transporting them to Cairo, and from thence 
to Malta, as they suffered considerably by sea; but since they had arrived 
at the latter place, every attention had been paid to them under the care of 
Mr. Boucher, the Consul-General. He had avoided having them covered 
in, that they might gradually be enabled to bear the cold of this country. 
Three of them are male and one female, and they are all described as 
interesting and beautiful animals, in good condition and health, 
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VARIETIES. 


Rank of Englend.—Quarterly average of the weekly liabilities and 
assets of the Bank of England, from the 17th of November, 1835, to the 
9th of February, 1836, inclusive, published pursuant to the Act 3 and 4 
William IV., cap. 98 :— 

Liabilities. Assets. 
Circulation. . . £17,427,000 | Securities . . . £31,022,000 
Deposits. . « » 18,366,000} Bullion . . . 6 = 7,471,000 
£35,793,000 £35,493,000 
Downing-street, Feb. 11, 1836. 





Timber Trade.—The long-anticipated Report of the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons upon the Timber Duties has been put into cir- 
culation amongst the Members: its contents are creating much interest, 
varticularly Mr. Warburton’s commentary upon the evidence given whilst 
™ was Chairman, previous to the taking of his own. The following com- 
parative summary of the increase and the decrease of timber, deals, &c., 
ships, and their tonnage, into the port of London, in the years 1834 and 
1835, will be interesting :—There was a comparative increase, in the year 
1835, of the imports of logs of teak, to the amount of 1636; of fir pieces, 
to the amount of 20,274 ; oak ditto, 1240; and elm, 783; of wainscot logs, 
638; and Jath-wood, 239 fathoms, The comparative decrease in the num- 
ber of timber-laden ships entered in the port of London was 105, and the 
same of tonnage, 23,388. In deals, the decrease was 421,545, and deal- 
ends, 34,682 ; battens, 161,873, and batten-ends, 5480; oak-plank, 2222, 
and firewood, 562 fathoms. 


The amount of money now in the Exchequer is 150,253/. 9%. 1d.; the 
sum to be raised, 4,577,278/. 9s. 4fd. Total amount for the service of the 
year 1835-36, 4,727,531/. 18s. 53d. The amount of Exchequer bills issued 
on the supplies, 1836, unprovided for, 28,521,550/. The amount of Exche- 
quer bills issued for carrying on public works, and for the relief of persons 
who have sustained losses in the West Indies, unprovided for, is 486,400. 
The amount of sums which will become payable between the 5th of April, 
1836, and the 5th of April, 1837, for East India half-pay, 60,0007.—15,0002, 
each quarter. 


Christenings and Burials for 1835.—In the 97 parishes within the 
Walls of the City of London, there have been 963 christenings and 970 
burials :—in the 27 parishes without the Walls, 4654 christenings, 3658 
burials :—in the 24 out-parishes in Middlesex and Surrey, 17,019 christen- 
ings, 13,376 burials :—in the 10 parishes in the City and Liberties of 
Westminster, 3492 christenings, 8411 burials.—Total, 26,128 christenings ; 
21,415 burials.— Decrease in the burials reported this year, 264. 


Bonded Corn.—The difference which exists in the stock of bonded corn 
and flour at the end of the year 1835, as compared with the similar period 
of 1834, shows a material diminution in all articles during the past year. 
In wheat, 55,749 qrs.; barley, 112,934 qrs.; oats, 91,689 qrs.; rye, 1,658 
qrs. ; peas, 2,216 qrs.; beans, 36,147 qrs.; flour, 121,635 ewts. 


Saline Storm.—A correspondent of the “* Worcester Journal,” who is in 
the habit of attending to meteorological phenomena, says that the violent 
storm from the 8.W. which occurred on the 23rd Jan., contained such a mix- 
ture of sea-water, that the outside of the windows having a westerly exposure 
was covered with saline matter whenthe glass became dry in the afternoon 
of that day. The distance from the sea must be at least 100 miles ina 
direct line, This is no unusual thing ; it is always observed when storms of 
unusual violence come from the Atlantic Ocean, Mr. Dalton has often re- 
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marked it at Manchester, and it is evidently caused by the small particles 
of the spray breaking on the surface of the waves and the rocks on the shore, 
being sre forward by the fury of the wind like dust off the roads, It is 
supposed to be beneficial to agriculture, particularly to pasturage. 


London Post-office.—The ordinary business of each day is, in letters, in 
the inland office alone, 35,000 letters received, and 40,000 sent (23,475,000 
annually), exclusive of the numbers in the foreign office department and 
the ship-letter office, and altogether independent of the two-penny post. 
The number of newspapers daily vary from 25,000 to 60,000 (on Sunday 
40,000, and on Monday 50,000), of which number about 20,000 are put into 
the office ten minutes before six. After that hour each newspaper is charged 
one halfpenny. 
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FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


' Trade of the Netherlands.—The * Handelsblad" contains an interesting 
comparative view of the situation of the Dutch trade, for the old Dutch 
provinces only, in 1834, with that of the entire kingdom in 1824, and the 
actual foreign commerce of the principal trading countries, which, suppos- 
ing the estimates correct, would go to show that, proportionably to the po- 
pulation, the advantage lies with Holland. The tonnage of the importa- 
tion for the old Dutch provinces only, in the year 1834, is stated to have 
been 652,049 tons; computed value, 172,149,936fl, at the average of 
264fl. per ton. Ditto, of the exportation, 632,768 tons; computed value, 
125,022,528f1, at an average of 196fl. perton. In 1824, for the entire 
kingdom, importation, 456,493 tons ; value, 129,787,950fl.; average, nearly é 
284fl. per ton. Exportation, 502,032 tons; value, 84,612,025f1.; average, | 
270fl. per ton. Total of importation and exportation, in 1824, 214,599,975f1, 

In 1834, 297,163,464f1., a greater amount even than at the former period, 

: though the population is reduced to nearly one-third. The total of impor- 

tation and exportation of England having been, in 1834, to the amount of 

358,724,843/., and the population being the eight-fold of that of the old 

Dutch provinces. This gives a superiority to the present trade of the latter 

of more than double the amount. That of France for the same year is 

estimated at 1,434,899,374 franes; and the population being in the propor- 

tion of 12 to 1, there is a superiority for the Dutch trade of more than five- 

fold amount. The total of the value imported and exported in the United 

States, officially stated to the amount Of 230,858,304 dollars, though no- 

minally the double of the Dutch, gives a proportion of 6 to 2} in favour of 

the latter, considering that the North American population is to the Dutch 

as 54to 1. The corn prices remain as low as ever, notwithstanding the 

recent importation-duty law. Petitions for its revocation are already 

preparing to be presented at the re-opening of the Session in the month 

of April. 

According to a statement of the imports and exports of corn, grain, and 

flour lately sent by the Minister of Commerce to the prefects of the several 

departments, given in metrical quintals, it appears that during the year 

1835 the imports were—of wheat, 227 ; of other grain, 6210; and of flour, 

629. The exports were—of wheat, 20,495; of other grain, 47,888; of 

flour, 49,527. There were in the bonding warehouses on the Ist January, 

1836, 12,502 metrical quintals of wheat, 1111 of other grain, and 9523 of 

flour.— Paris Paper. 

The last year was fertile in dramatic productions in Paris; 21] new 
pieces were brought out, the works of 183 authors, The following is the 
enumeration of them at each theatre:—Académie Royale de Musique, 3 
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(1 opera and 2 ballets); Théatre Francais, 10 (4 dramas and 6 comedies, 
besides 14 old plays reproduced); Opera Comique, 9 (and 6 reprises) ; 
Theatre Italien, 3; Gymmase, 16: Vaudeville, 17; Varietés, 29 (one of 
them without couplets); Palais Royal, 28 (including 2 operas); Guieté, 
8; Ambigu Comique, 16; Porte St. Martin, 11; Cirque, 16; Folies, 9 ; 
Choiseul, 14; Panthéon, 17; St. Antonie, 5. Total, 211. 


_ The following is an official statement of the product of the indirect taxes 
in France for the year 1835, compared with the year 1834 :— 
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Product of the Year. Diiference in 1835, 
Indirect Taxes. ~-- == _— 


834. 1835, Increase. Decrease. 
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Register, Stamp, and 
Mortgage Duties . |191,795,000 [195,266,000 | 8,471,000 
Custom, Navigation, 
&e. Duties... | 106,102,000 (197,410,000 
Salt Duty, collected on 
the coast . . 
Liquor and Liquid Du- 
ties . 2. 6 6 6e | F4,621,000 | 76.088 000 
Salt Duty, collected in 





1,308,000 
53,307,000 | 54,723,000 1,416,000 


1.467.000 














the Interior . 7,331,000 | 6,989,000 £12,000 
Divers Taxes (Public | 
Conveyances., &c.) © | 26,401,000 | 27,596,000 | 1,105,000 
Product of the Sale of 
Tobacco and Snuff | 72,643,000 | 74,435,000 1,792,000 
Product of the Sale of 
Giunpowder =. , | 4,553,000 | 4,608 000 | 50,000 
Postage and Duty of | 
5 per cent. on Re- | | 
mittances .  . « | 32,382,000 | 33.275, 000 893,000 
Postage (Rural Ser- , 
vice) | 1,606,000 | 1,734,000; 128,000 
Product of Mails and | 
Packets. .« « «| 1,809,000 | 1.733, 000 po 76,000 
Lottery . «6 6 «| 5,583,000 | 7,955,000 | 2,372,000 Pa 
ED aes | oe a EEE CS a << 
578,133,000. 591,722,000 14,007,000 | 


418,000 


Increase of Productin 1835 . . . . . 13,589,000fr. 











Compared with the year 1833, the increase in 1835 is 18,035,000 fr. 


Tea and Coffee.—A German paper gives the following account of the 
coffee and sugar imported into Europe during the last year:—Coffee, 
217,600,000 Ibs. : namely, 41,000,000 at Hamburgh ; 9,300,0c0 at Bremen ; 
36,000,000 at Amsterdam; 28,600,000 at Rotterdam ; 22,000,000 at Ant- 
werp; 15,400,000 at Havre; 4,100,000 at Bordeaux : 9,600,000 at Mar- 
seilles: 2,000,000 at Genoa; 1,700,000 at Lezhorn; 19,900,000 at Trieste ; 
and 28,000,000 into Great Britain. During the same period, the importations 
of sugars into Europe have amounted to 913,500,000 lbs. ; namely, 79,500,000 
at Hamburgh ; 13,000,000 at Bremen: 70,100,000 at Amsterdam ; 34,000,000 
at Rotterdam ; 41,700,000 at Antwerp; 73,000,000 at Havre; 18,300,000 
at Bordeaux; 55,300,000 at Marseilles: 2,150,000 at Genoa; 9,700,000 
at Leghorn ; 56,800,000 at Trieste ; and 410,400,000 into Great Britain. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Committee on Agriculture in the House of Commons—Opinions of the 
Leading Members—Proceedings on the same Subject in the House of 
Peers—Mr, Jacob and his expected Evidence—Incidental Hints— Rural 
Operations. 


Monday, February sth, Lord John Russell moved the appointment of a 
Committee to inquire into the Causes of Agricultural Distress ; and on 
Thursday, February ith, three days subsequent to the appointment of this 
Committee, Mr. Bennett presented a petition from the Central Agricultural 
Society of England and Ireland, praying the House to do that which they 
had already done. This is a just and complete exemplification of the ser- 
vices which the association is likely to render to agriculture. These petitions 
are now at an end—-their object is attained- Parliament has consented to 
page pee of Inquiry in both Houses. We shall therefore do no barm if 

ve afford our readers a laugh by extracting, from a Norfolk paper, a me- 
tric al version of the West Norfolk petition, attributed to the High Sheriff, 
who presided on the oceasion of the meeting. It runs thus— 

** WEST NORFOLK PETITION. 
* We men of Norfolk humbly pray, 
That when the House of Commons meet, 
They do proceed without delay 
To raise the present price of wheat. 
And if (which we think rather odd, 
And is indeed the whole we axes) 
Thev can’t undo the work of God, 
Then let them take off tithes and taxes. 
* And we, the landlords, further pray, 
Should famine over earth be sent, 
Come war, come death, or come what may, 
Preserve ! O, pray, preserve the rent!” 





Ridiculum acri fortius ; and therefore this is ‘the hardest hit that has vet 
been made, for it really embodies the whole substance of all the petitions, 
past, present, and to come, in a dozen lines. 

But let us take a look at what is more grave and important—the opinions 
of Ministers and their opponents—the leading men of all parties; for, from 
their sentiments, some general notions of the good to be attained may, per- 
haps, be gathered. 

Lord John Russell, in moving the Committee, strongly insisted at the 
very outset upon the duty and power of the House in such a case, which he 
considered to be to devise measures of relief, if possible, or to reconcile the 
sufferers to the impracticability, should it so turn out, by showing the grounds, 
and lessening the distance between contending interests and opinions. But 
while he expressed these conciliatory sentiments, he took especial pains to 
guard against the supposition that good could be expected from, or that 
Ministers would lend any sanction to, any tampering with the currency. He 
Was so anxious to protect the agriculturist and the Government from this 

vain expectancy, that, as a preliminary, he desired the Clerk to read the reso- 
lution of 1833, in order to preserve in the minds of the House *‘ those solemn 
declarations "on that subject. ‘ Lam prepared to say,” said the Minister, 
“ that although I should think it unadvisable, and in some degree unjust to 
the Committee we appoint, to restrict the Members by any resolution with 
respect to the currency, yet as far as I am concerned, and as far as his Ma- 
jesty’s present Ministers are conce ‘rned, no recommendation or decision in 
favour of tampering with the currency would induce them to adopt or to 
further a measure which they would consider neither consistent with the 
public faith nor conducive to the public interest.” 
Nor did Lord John confine himself to negation; he showed that since 
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1828, when the last corn-law passed, wheat had fallen 36 per cent., barley 
9 per cent., and oats 2}. The causes of this variation of prices was there- 
fore a primary object of attention, as well as the prices of produce gene- 
rally. The next subject was the Poor-law Amendment, from which, from 
the reports from different quarters of the kingdom, he augured great and 
substantial benefits in the reduction of the poors-rate. The county-rates 
formed another item for consideration, After some observations on the im- 
policy of attempting to establish a mimtmum price, he came to the most 
important sentence of his speech;- mark it, ye tenants—mark it well! 
“T must now say, reverting to the opinion which I expressed at the com- 
mencement of my observations, that I do not see very clearly any sufficient 
remedy by which the distress now pressing upon the agricultural class may 
be removed by Parliament. I wish to hold out no hope which may be after- 
wards disappointed. IT wish, however, that the whole question may be fairly 
considered by the Committee, and sure | am, that if there be any practical 
means devised by which the agricultural interest can be benefited, it will be 
their duty to adopt them.” 

The great champion of agriculturists, the Marquess of Chandos, desiring 
only a full, free, and unfettered Cominittee, was satisfied with Lord John 
Russell's proposal. 

Mr. Attwood maintained his opinion that the currency was at the bottom 
of the mischief, and moved an amendment that the Committee be in- 
structed “to inquire into the effect of the Bill of 1819, commonly called 
Peel's Bill,” which amendment found no seconder. 

The most remarkable speech was that of Mr. Roebuck, who, dividing the 
agricultural interest into its three classes— labourer, farmer, and landlord, 
said, ** The first thing that ought to be asked was, whether or not there was 
any increase of distress among the agricultural labourers; if it should turn 
out that there was no such increased distress—if it should turn out that 
the condition of the agricultural labourers was better than it had been for 
the last twenty years, to that portion of the agricultural interest the atten- 
tion of the Committee need not be paid. Touching the farmers, the first 
question to be asked was, whether the capital employed on land was less 
profitable to its owner than capital employed in any other manner? If not, 
then the condition of the farmers did not require any inquiry. The last, 
and the least important class of the agricultural interest—the least nume- 
rous and the most unproductive and useless—-were the landlords. That 
was a proposition certainly which was not likely to meet with much support 
in that House. Although landlords formed but a small proportion of the 
population of the country, a large proportion of the Members of the House 
of Commons—all the Members for counties—were landlords. Still, how- 
ever, he adhered to his proposition, that the least important class of the 
agricultural interest were the landlords. That they were in distress he did 
not doubt ; but their distresses were caused by their own conduct, and were 
not attributable to the measures of Government or to the laws. If they 
would prove the causes of their own distress, they would find that that was 
the case; they would find that it originated in habits formed at a time 
when they were in a very different condition, and when they enjoyed a mono- 
poly of which circumstances had deprived them. They had no right, there- 
fore, to come to Parliament and call for a helping hand in their misfortunes, 
when it was well known that those misfortunes proceeded from their own 
conduct, and not from the Government or the laws.” 

Turn we now to Sir Robert Peel’s opinions. He entirely coincided in 
the views of Lord John Russell, and the very opening of his speech was in 
the following words :—‘* He wished he could concur in the expectation en- 
tertained by some of his friends, who thought that good would result from 
the appointment of a Committee. In that hope he confessed he did not 
participate. He firmly believed that when the Committee reported, pro- 
bably at the close of the Session, after a great deal of inquiry, the result 
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would not differ from that of a Committee of 1833, stating the strong im 
pression made upon the Committee that legislative interference would not 
advance the prosperity of the agricultural community. At the same time 
he willingly admitted, that if a general expectation was entertained that 
good might result from the inquiry, those who did not see the advantages 
were bound to give up their opinion, and to secure the moral advantages 
which might follow proceeding to the inquiry. This he would say, however, 
that if he thought the Committee was appointed with the ulterior view of 
altering the standard, and if he Ses that such would be the result of 
the inquiry, he, for one, would not consent to the appointment.” His general 
views were alike moderate and sensible. He thought no exaggerated esti- 
mate ought to be formed of the benefits (which he, nevertheless, believed 
would be considerable) to be derived from the Poor-law Amendment Act. 
“ But as to the various causes which had led to the existing state of things, 
he did not believe that the Committee could by possibility come to any satis- 
factory result respecting them. Much of the present state of things was 
the consequence of the peaceful habits of the country, much resulted from 
increased facilities of produce.” This is perfectly quiet, practical good 
sense, 

The Committee was moved for in the House of Peers on the 18th by Lord 
Wynford, and Lord Melbourne expressed similar sentiments with Lord J. 
Russell. The most remarkable feature in the whole discussion was the very 
decided part taken by Lord Ashburton (so lately the Member for Essex). 
He said, “ There never was a greater delusion practised than in the state- 
ment that the currency had the slightest effect: m creating agricultural dis- 
tress. The standard of the country was a subject of great importance, for it 
affected all the interests of the nation, and had no more to do with the dis- 
tressed state of agriculture than with any other portion of the industry of the 
country. He had taken the liberty of making these observations, lest it 
should go abroad that the Members of that House, or a majority of them, 
were inclined to countenance anything in the shape of a depreciation of the 
currency. Never was a more wild and absurd notion than that Parliament 
could be guilty of such consummate ignorance and such consummate bad 
faith, as to be induced to tamper in any way with the standard of circulation 
in this country, nor Was anything more wanting to add to this absurdity than 
that the notion should be especially fostered by the farmers, who, of all 
men, would be most injured by its realization.” From questions put by the 
Marquis of Westminster to Lord Winchilsea, concerning certain resolutions 
passed by the Central Association, it was admitted that “in the presumed 
event of the agriculturists being so hard pressed as to be unable to meet the 
demands made upon them, and a Bank Restriction Act being refused, they 
would look to an equitable adjustment as the only alternative.’ What then, 
we ask, is to be anticipated from the inquiries of the Committees, and in 
what do the views of the statesmen, the real statesmen on both sides, differ 
from those we have from time to time made the foundation of our specula- 
tions? Notatittle. The clamour is silenced for the period of the Session ; 
in the meantime wheat will probably get up a little, for every method of 
reducing the stocks by introducing novel means of consumption is now in 
practice. Even live stock is fed with wheat meal; add to this, that the im- 
mediate pressure upon the tenantry for money is over, and opinion, the most 
influential of all agents in the corn-markets—opinion dictates a firm belief 
that up to harvest wheat will slightly rise. The prophecy will help to fulfil 
itself. It is already doing so. 

The Committee consists, in the House of Commons, of thirty-six Mem- 
bers. Of these thirteen are favourable to an inquiry into the currency, 
fifteen are opposed to it, and the opinions of the remaining eight are not 
ascertained. Twenty-five are county Members, a powerful majority im favour 
of the landed interests; eightcen are Conservatives, and tweity-two, it 1s 
said, have all their property in land. If then there be any leaning, it is to 
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the landed proprictor and not at all to the ruling party in the state; the 
agriculturist cannot, therefore, complain of a neglect of his welfare. Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre is appointed chairman, and it is curious that Mr. Jacon, the 
person of all others whose knowledge and opportunities of information have 
been the greatest and widest, and whose inferences have the most signally 
failed, should be the first witness examined. If his testimony be in accord- 
ance with his reports to Government, it must run thus—‘* I pronounced that 
foreign wheat could not be grown or imported under 48s. per quarter— it has 
come in under 36s. I proved by voluminous documents from all parts of 
the world that nu supply equal to more than an annual 500,000 quarters of 
wheat could be imported: the importation, while it went on, exceeded my 
estimate. I demonstrated, by a detailed statement, that the stock in hand 
in England from 1822 to 1827 was so vastly diminished, and an increasing 
population must lead to such an augmented consumption, that supply would 
scarcely, if atall, reach demand, and that by about 1832, at farthest, scarcity, 
if not famine, would be imminent. The supply has never, for a series of 
seasons, so far exceeded demand as since that period.” It is impossible to 
doubt the variety and extent of Mr. Jacob’s information; our shelves groan 
beneath the weight of the documents and reports published by Government 
through his agency, but there is no name held in such suspicion, not to say 
contempt, throughout the country, as his, from the utter variance between 
his anticipations and the event. Verily, the inquiry commences ominously. 

We would fain suggest one clear and ‘important topic for examination : 
the effect of taxation, which is almost the only accident under thefcontrol 
and direction of Parliament, considered in its relation to the increased pro- 
duction, manufacturing as well as agricultural, of the empire. Political 
economy, in however an infant state, has established that price (7. e. the 
veneral price of all commodities), depending on the rate of subsistence, levels 
itself to an exchange of equivalents, taxation excepted; that is to say,’ if 
the farmer obtains a high price for his meat, wool, and corn, the manufac- 
turer apportions his charges to that primary element, and obtains a compen- 
sation by a high price also: if, on the contrary, corn and wool and meat 
be low, he can afford his manufactured goods for a comparatively low 
charge; but the tax-gatherer comes for the same nominal amount, whether 
that amount will purchase one or two bushels of wheat; and thus when 
wheat is low, the pressure of taxation falls, relatively to him, with an in- 
creased weight. But there is not only the element of taxation simply per 
se to be taken into account—there is the gross amount of production upon 
which taxation acts to be considered. Let us look at it relatively to existing 
circumstances : when wheat was from 70s, to S0s., that is, Just previous to 
the conclusion of the war, the taxation was seventy-two millions; the taxa- 
tion now is scarcely more than forty millions: upon this ground we have 
before demonstrated the farmer can bear (quoad the taxes) a reduction of 
price equivalent to three-sevenths. But a very profound observation of Sir 
John Sinclair, in his *t History of the Revenue,” will set this matter in 
even a stronger light. He shows, first, that at the Revolution (1688), the 
whole production of the kingdom was forty-three millions, and the whole 
revenue two millions. In 1803, the production was one hundred and fifty 
millions, and the taxation thirty millions. The taxation has since stood to 
the income as seventy-two millions to four hundred and thirty millions, and 
is now perhaps as forty millions to four hundred or four hundred and fifty 
millions. Thus the pressure has varied at the several dates from one-twen- 
tieth to one-fifth of a man’s income, taking, us it must be taken, that the 
burthens distribute themselves pretty equally. 

Now, then, for Sir John Sinclair's observation. “ At first sight it is na- 
tural to wonder how a hundred and fifty millions of annual income can yield 
a public revenue of above thirty millions per annum, when forty-three mil- 
lions only produced two. But it should be considered that it is from super- 
fluous wealth alone that a large revenue can be drawn. At the revolution 
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the people of England required the greater part of their income to purchase 
merely the necessaries ol conveniences of life; and four shillings in the 
pound must be less felt, and less liable to complaint, from the additional 
wealth that has been acquired since, than one shilling in the pound taken 
from an income that was little more than sufficient for the sustenance of the 
people.” This we apprehend to be the relation of the main question of exist- 
ing taxation. There can be no doubt that much more superfluous wealth 
is hourly created than heretofore, and that this superfluity must go on to 
increase; if, then, Sir John is right, the taxation is less heavily felt, to an in- 
definite degree, and this we believe to be true. 

For this reason, and for the still stronger, that one only of four of the 
main articles of agricultural produce is low, pas three barlev, wool, and 
meat-—are comparatively high, we doubt exceedingly whether the origin of 
the distress felt does not proceed from what may be termed moral rather 
than fiscal causes. If the landowner have changed his former comforts into 
expensive foreign excursions and metropolitan enjoyments—if he have a 
larger mansion and a more numerous retinue—a wider cirele of company and 
generally more luxurious habits if he have raised money on his estate, and 
pays a heavy interest— if the farmer have, in a like manner, become a super- 
intending rather than a personally active labourer in his concerns—if his 
family be trained to more refined, and consequently le ‘ss productive and more 
chargeab le habits aif the labourer, extruded from the farm-house, working 
by the job, and beat down by the competition of increased numbers claiming 
employment upon the same area, thus driven to marry early, and incited to 
do so by the maladministration of a former poor-law— becoming the father of 
a large family—if from all these evils he be beaten down to pauperism,- 
these, we say, are moral changes, having their origin in an artificial state of 
things, which gave to capital engaged in agriculture a larger interest for a 
time than to other concerns. If, in the transition from war to peace, from an 
artificial to a more (not an absolutely) natural state of the commerce, great 
reverses have happened, herein we say are to be traced the causes of the dis- 
tress, whatever its amount, that is now so clamorous. To these points be 
the attention of the Committee turned, as well as to price, currency, taxa- 
tion, rent, tithes, and rates. Let the effeets of these be fixed, and the tlue- 
tuating expenses of farming be examined—subsistence, seed, horse proven- 
der, and smaller expenses—and we will venture to predict that, to the artificial 
nature of protecting duties, keeping up prices, and to the altered habits of 
the landed classes, landowner, tenant, and labourer, are to be traced the 
causes of those changes which have made them, in all respects, a different 
race of men. 

Previous to the appointment of the Lords’ Committee, the Central Asso- 
ciation had come to a strong set of resolutions. From amongst which we 
select the following : 

* That the Central Agricultural Society will not relax its exertions until full 
and effectual relief be afforded to the landed interest ; and will endeavour, by every 
constitutional means, to uphold the just rights of the landlords, tenants, and la- 
bourers, and the agricultural interest of the United Kingdom. 

** That the tenantry of the kingdom have a great interest in obtaining a redress 
of grievances from the Legislature, and that the concentration of the energies of 
British agriculture appears to have been the only constitutional effort to which that 
interest could resort, to save the farmer from inevitable ruin, the great mass of 
agricultural labourers from the district workhouses, and the country at large from 
general anarchy and convulsion. 

** That a sub-committee of agricultural statements be appeinted to investigate 
all documents proposed to be laid before the Select Committees of the two Houses of 
Parliament, and that it be recommended to the local agricultural associations to col- 
lect and authenticate such facts as may develop the causes and extent of agricul- 
tural distress, and that they be recommended to uname witnesses for examination by 
the Select Committees of Parliament. 

* Thata sub committee of this society be formed to collect evidence and facts a 
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to the effects of the Poor Law Amendment Act, in reference to the condition of 
the agricultural labourers, and to report thereon to a general meeting of this so- 
ciety.” 

These are resolutions against which the Committee ought to be especially 
guarded ; for it is palpable that if the evidence is to be first sifted and pre- 
pared by this Committee, it is scarcely to be hoped that it can be beneficial. 
A report deduced from evidence so concocted will, of course, be liable to 
every sort of suspicion. But we shall see. It is more than probable that 
the price of wheat will rise a little during the sitting of the Parliament, and 
thus do more to demonstrate the effect of demand and supply than all the 
Committee can prove as to extrinsic, or extraneous, or transitory causes, 
But be the report what it may, we are safe in asserting that price will be 
found to depend on demand and supply, and nothing else. 

We have taken up so much space in the indispensable abstract of proceed- 
ings sO important to agriculture and the country, that we have no room left for 
rural operations, The few that are going on have been checked by frost and 
weather. Wheat has risen during the month, and the flour trade has been 
firm, but there is not much expectation even of the present currencies being 
sustained. The supply of barley has been large, and prices have given way a 
little of late. Oats, in spite of the desire of purchasers to hold back, exhibit 
a tolerably brisk trade, owing to the [rish importations slackening, on account 
of the price not meeting the expectations of the exporters. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 


The Wheat, Barley, and Oats of France compared with those of Eng- 
/and.—The extreme price of wheat at Besancon is 15f. 80c. the hectolitre, 
which corresponds to [/. 15s. 6d. the quarter; and the price of wheat of the 
finest quality at the Corn Exchange, Mark-lane, being 2/. 6s. the quarter, 
it thus appears that the wheat of Besancon is 10s. 6d. per quarter lower than 
that of London. 

At Bray-sur-Seine the finest wheat is sold at 22f. the 14 hectolitre, which 
is equal to 1/7, 13s, the English quarter, and barley for 8f., which corresponds 
to 18s. the quarter; whilst the wheat of England is quoted at 2. 6s. per 
quarter, and barley at 1/, 12s. the quarter, leaving a difference in the former 
of 13s, per quarter, and in the latter 14s 

The wheat at Chateau Dun, allowed to be among the first of those of 
France, is quoted 15f. per hectolitre, which corresponds to 1/. 138, 9d. the 
quarter, barley at 6f., which is equal to 13s. 6d., and oats at 5f., which is also 
equal to L1s. 3d.; which shows a difference of 12s. 3d. per quarter between the 
price of wheat in London and at Chateau Dun ; a difference of 18%. 6d. per 
quarter between the quotation of barley; and a difference of 10s, 9d. in the 
quotation of oats, they being quoted 22s. per quarter at the Corn Exchange. 

Wheat of the first quality at Dammartin (Seine-et-Marne) is quoted 
13f. 67¢., the second quality 13f., and the third quality 12f. 33c., the mean 
price of which is 13f., equal to 12. 9s. 3d. the quarter; and oats are sold at 


6f. 50c. for the first quality, and 6f. for those of the second, the mean price of 


which is 6f. 25c. the hectolitre, equal to 14s. the English quarter; and wheat 
in London being quoted 2/. 6s, the quarter, and oats at 1/. 2s8., it clearly 
proves that the wheat in Dammartin is 16s. 9d. lower than that of London, 
as are also the oats 18s. 

The quotation of wheat at Limoges is 16f. the hectolitre, which cor- 
responds to 1/. 168. the quarter. 

At Montmedy the finest quality of wheat is sold for 12f. the hectolitre, 
which is equal to 1/, 7s. the quarter; barley at 6f. equivalent to 13s. 6d. per 
quarter ; and oats at 5f. corresponding to 11s. 3d. the quarter; which shows 
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that the wheat of England is 198. per quarter higher than that of Montmedy, 
that the barley is Iss. 6d. higher, and the oats 10s, 9d. 

It will appear by taking the mean price of wheat of the six above-men- 
tioned places, which is 1/, 12s. 5d. per quarter, and the mean price at the Corn 
Exchange being 20. 3s. that Wheat in London is 10s. 7d. dearer per quarter 
than at the six above mentioned places. The mean price of barley, too, being 
158, per quarter, and the mean price of Mark-lane being 28s., it ‘follows that 
barley is 138. per quarter dearer, In oats the mean price is 12s. 2d. the 
quarter, which compared with the mean price of oats in Mark-lane, which is 
208, the quarter, shows that the oats of France are 7s. 10d, per quarter 
cheaper than those of England. 

Spade Hushandry.—\t is proved by the trial now giving to spade hus- 
handry by the most respectable agriculturists in the neighbourhood of East- 
bourne, that digging land is cheaper than ploughing it. They complied 
with the petition of ten surplus labourers for this work, at 20s, per acre, 
which is fully equal to three times ploughing, which costs 30s. per acre. 
May we not, therefore, hope that future arrangements will be made by these 
and other agrieulturists to continue the system of digging, which will occupy 
the surplus labourers, lessen the number of horses, whose food may be given 
to oxen stall-fed, and produce manure, on the ample supply of which the 
success of all farming depends, as appears by the success of the Scotch 
farmers, who are enabled by this system to send fatted meat to the London 
markets by steam.— Susser Advertiser, 


USEFUL ARTS. 


New Thermometrical Scale.—Dr. Castle, of the Linnean Society, by mo- 
difying Fahrenheit, has proposed a scale which will admit of the thermo- 
meter being taken with the same pree ision as the barometer. The degrees 
are arranged decimally, 10°, 20°, 30°, and so on, each 10° being equal to 20° 
of Fahrenheit. The rise and fall of the quicksilver is shown by a small 
sliding scale, so graduated, that even the decimal fractions can be readily 
ascertained, The registering is, at the same time, accurate and easy — thus, 
15°00, by doubling the degrees of the fractions, will be found equal to 30° 
Kahr. eract, 15 < to 30° and four-tenths, 15°,05 to 31° exact, 15°,U8 to 31° 
and sta-tenths, 16°00 to 32° eract, and so on. By this arrangement greater 
accuracy is attained, without any increase in the size of the instrument.— 
Brighton Herald. 


The introduction into Seotland of the system of smelting iron by heated 
air has produced extraordinary changes in the manufacture of that important 
metal. The reduction in the quantity of fuel required is said to be not less 
than 300 per cent. : two tons of coals, or a corresponding quantity of coke, 
now proving to be sufficient for the smelting of one ton of iron, whic *h for- 
merly required upon an average about eight. This would rank among the 
greatest strides of modern art, were no objections to exist in the correspond- 
ing deterioration for general purposes of the quality of the iron so produced. 
The * hot blast” has not yet been ‘introduced into the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of England, from the supposition that the metal is rendered by it brit- 
tle, and devoid of that malleability which is one of the finest qualities of 
iron.— Cambrian, 


A most important application of that splendid invention, the Jacquard 
Loom, has just been made. It is now being used in raising figures on bed- 
quilts. The figures are in relief on the surface of the cloth, and are as firmly 
bound as on counterpanes made in the usual way. The inspection of a 
13-4ths quilt, just finished, has given great satisfaction. The effect on the 
prices of these articles will be astonishing. 
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BANKRUPTS, 


rrom JANUARY 26, To reBpruAry 19, L836, Inchusiwe. 


Jan, 26—J. Rickman, York-mews, Baker- 
street, St. Marylebone, livery stable-keeper, 
T. B. Hanks, Hich-street, Newington-butts, 
linendraper. A. Stuart, Spread Eagle- 
court, Finch-lane, tailor, R. Jones, Garfwn, 
Carnarvonshire, draper. L. Rostrron, Sal- 
ford, Lancashire, and J. Rostrron, Edenfield, 
manufacturers, R. DANGERFIELD, Brom- 
yard, Herefordshire, scrivener. J. Fresk- 
MAN, Ipswich, Suffolk, woollen-draper.  W. 
Hany, Molleston, Pembrokeshire, coal-mer- 
chant. 


Jan, 2).—J. Cautnuorp, Isleham, Suffolk, 


iron-master. S. B. Heuer, Ely-place, 
merchant. A. Lazarus, Chiswell-street, 
linen-draper. R. Tnuomeson, Liverpool, 
coal-merchant. T. Berks, Manchester, 
provision dealer. T. Buackstock, Man- 
chester, cotton cloth manufacturer. G. 


Woop, Loughborough, coal-merchant. 


Feb, 2 —E. SAnGreanrt, Stamford, Lincoln- 
shire, chemist. W. Mitws, West Ham, 
Essex, cattle salesman S. LAKEMAN, 
Reeent-circus, Piccadilly, shipowner. M.S. 
ScuLesIncer, Strand, merchant, W. 
Pounp, Long-acre, carriage-lamp manufac- 


turer. J.W. Hatnes, Upper-street, Isling- 
ton, linen-draper. W. Rereure, Liverpool, 
baker. J. STAtey, Witney, Oxfordshire, 
druggist. J. Speven, North Shields, spirit 
dealer. 


Feb. 5.—S. Jounson, Addle-hill, licensed 
victualler. J. Sin.ett, Yoxford, Suffoik, 
linendraper. J.CAnTEKR, Paddington-green, 
builder. E. Mumerorp, jun, Ware, Hert- 
tordshire, victualler. C.8. Dixon, Alders- 
vate street, bookbinder, J. HAL, Liverpool, 
merchant, I, Rosser, Abergavenny, Mon- 
mouthshire, grocer. T. Cnarrecy, Leeds, 
cheese and bacon factor. W. CLEAVER, 
Baubury, Oxfordshire, victualler. J.Smirn, 
Spalding, Lincolnshire, corn merchant, Cc, 
CrarKk and J, Crark, Bridgnorth, Shrop- 
shire, wine merchants. C. Batts, Tatting- 
stone, Suffolk, carpenter. T. Puou, Shrews- 
bury, carpenter. 


Feb. 9.-—— A. Gooprick, Edwards street, 
Portman-square, dress-maker. J. HADLEY, 
Abingdon, Berkshire, hemp-manufacturer. H. 
K. Cox, Knightsbridge, linen-draper. CG. 
Mittar, Bexley-heath, Kent, carpenter. KR, 
Searrnow, Sun-street,  Dishopsgate-street 
Without, linen draper. J. Witstiams, High- 

W. Brau- 
Ember Millis, 


street, Islington, linen-draper. 
MONT and C, 


BeAUMONT, 





Thames Ditton, Surrey, millers, 


W. Conte, 
Great Barlow-street, St. Marylebone, brick. 


layer. W. Fry, Hearn Bay, Kent, builder. 
G.Green and J, Less, Huddersfield, York- 
shire, fancy cloth-manufacturers. C. N, 
Witson, Batley Carr, Dewsbury, Yorkshire, 
common brewer. M. Port, Heaton Norris+ 
Lancashire, coach proprietor. 


Feb, 12. — RR. Jeuuicor, Turnwheel-lane, 
Dowgate-hill, merchant, W. Epwarps, 


Fisher-lane, Greenwich, coal-merchant. M, 
Wereatnetrm and M,. Werrueim, Friday- 
street, warehousemen. J. Smira and J. 


Dawson, Halifax, Yorkshire, wool-staplers, 
H. Hotpen, Hudderstield, Yorkshire, vic- 
tualler, Kk. Surepway, Stroud, Gloncester- 
shire, clothier, T. Watsars, Christchurch, 
Monmonthshire, cattle-salesman, 8S. Heap, 
Appleby, Westmoreland, licensed victualler, 
J, Cox, H. Cox, J, Cox, sen., and W. Resp, 
Blackwall, Gateshead, Durham, paper-manu- 
facturers. J. B. JRENKINS, Maesteg, Gla 
morganushire, lime-burner. A. Wuets, Chel- 
tevnham, cabinet-maker. J. Kerr, Man- 
chester, merchant. J, M. Fisner, Manches- 
ter, woollen-draper. J. Smith, Salford, 
Lancashire, vietualler, H. Hats, South 
Shields, Vurham, ironmonger. 


Feb. 16.—G. Coorrrn, Barbican, victualler, 
P. F. LArorre, Haymarket, bookseller, J. 
HAMILTON, King-street, St. James's, wine- 
merchant. ‘T. Beown, Watling-street, mer- 
chant. J. Atsor, Glossop, Derbyshire, 

EL. Ine ann, Birmingham, 
Hapuny, Cradley, Worcester- 
C. Jounson, Northwich, 
Cheshire, boot-dealcr. J. COLLING, jun., 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne, batter, RK. Mitcer, 
Newcastle upon-Tyne, watchmaker, 


shopkeeper. 
factor. J. 
shire, grocer, 


Feb. lv.—J. Gotpwortny, Great St. He- 
len’s, Dishopsvate-street, coal-merchant. W. 
HopGstnson, Maryeret street, Cavendish. 
square, furniture-printer. G. Coxe, Dark- 
house-lane, Lower Thames-street, victualler. 
M. Catuin, Blackman-street, Southwark, 
horse-dealer. C. KReeNAN, Berwick-upon- 
‘Tweed, linen-draper. Kk. Witson, Lower 
Thames-street, cheesemonger. F. GAMBLE, 
Gracechurch-st., provision-merchant, E. M. 
and A.M. CAppick, Manor-hall, Little Chel- 
sea. boarding-house keepers. G. SAFFEAaY, 
Market Rasen, Lincolnshire, secrivener. J. 
Tettow, Manchester, house-painter, J.U6- 
Low, Cheltenham, music-seller. T.C.Wean, 
Ilminster, Somersetshire, tea-dealer, 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


No alteration has taken place in the 
general tone of prosperous energy which 
has characterized our manufacturing 
districts for some time past; and the 
ample employment for the labouring 
classes throughout the country is evi- 
denced in the most satisfactory manner 
by the almost unexampled tranquillity 
which pervades every portion of it; the 
only tokens of discontent with the laws, 
or the administration of them, among 
the humbler classes, being the infliction 
occasionally of an incendiary destruction 
of property by some hardened vagabond, 
exasperated by the more severe restraints 
which the present operation of the poor- 
laws puts upon laziness and profligacy. 

In the Market for Colonial produce, a 
very decided improvement has recently 
taken place in West India Sugars, 
amounting within the last week or ten 
days to 2s, per ewt., and fully restoring 
prices to the position from which they 
had fallen. The cause of this is the low 
state of the stock wareloused, not ‘ex- 
ceeding the ordinary demand for five 
weeks; of Muscovades the present 
stock is 14,660 hhds. and trs., which is 
less than that of this time last year by 
10,850; and at the same time the stock 
in Mauritius Sugars is 63,400 bags, be- 
ing a diminution as compared with last 
year of nearly 17,000 bags. 

In this latter description the advance 
has been nearly equal to that in West 
India Sugar, the prices lately realized at 
public sale being for grey, 62s. Gd.; for 
low to good yellow, 63s 6d. to 66s. 6. 
East India and Foreign Sugars have 
been benefited but to a slight extent by 
these improvements ; low to good mid- 
dling white Bengal has brought 36s. to 
$8s. Gd.; damp and washed at 35s. to 
3$7s.; sound white Havannah has sold 
ut 44s. Od. to 47s. 6d. 3; washed, 41s. to 
43s. ; sound yellow, 32s. 6d. to Sts. 64. ; 
washed, 20s. to 33s. Gd.; Brazil taken 
in at 30s. Gd. to 33s. for very low soft 


yellow to low greyish white; Bahia, 
24s. to 2O0s., for low brown to fine 
yellow. The last average price of Sugar 


as gazetted is 1/. 17s. 103d. per ewt. 
The Coffee Market is in general 

heavy, but more particularly in Brjtish 

Plantation; Mocha Coffee has, how- 


ever, shown some disposition to advance 
within the last few days. 

The transactions in Rum are very li- 
mited, and are confined to strong de- 
scriptions for the trade. 

The demand for Cotton continues un- 





abated, and prices both in London and 
Liverpool have lately improved ; at a 
recent public sale of 1100 bags Bengal, 
and 500 Madras, the whole was taken 
off, the former at 5jd. to 64d. for fair to 
good quality, the latter at 53d. for ordi- 
nary brown, and 6}d. to 7d. for fair to 
good fair; the prices recently obtained 
by private contract have been as fol- 
lows :-—— 

Bengal, good ord. to fair 

Surat, good ord. togood . . 


5id. to 6jd. 
Sid. to 7 id. 
Bowed, good to fine 104d. to 104d. 

The East India Company's sale of 
Bengal Raw Silk commenced on the 
22nd, and a considerable rise has been 
obtained as compared with the prices of 
the last sale ; good and fine Silks may be 
stated at 10 to 15 per cent. advance, 
and middling at 5 to 10 per cent. Italian 
Silks are also looking upwards, and a 
parcel of 150 bales of China arrived at 
Liverpool has been sold at 27s. and is 
expected to be shortly worth 30s. 

In Wool there is not much doing, but 
prices are firmly maintained, as the ma- 
nufacturers are in full employment, and 
the stocks on hand are inconsiderable. 

In Indigo there is no great activity, 
but purchases cannot be made except at 
a premium upon last sale’s prices. 

The Market for Tea continues steady, 
and Company's fine Congous bring 1d. 
to 2d. per Ib. upon the prices of last 
sale ; good common Congous are at 11d. 
to 11 4d.; common Twankays at 1s. 44d. ; 
Boheas and Hysons without alteration. 

There has been, since the middle of 
the month, a lively demand on the Corn 
Market for Wheat and the better quali- 
ties of Barley, the former at an advance 
of 2s. per quarter; in Oats the trade has 
been dull. 

The steadiness in the English Funds 
which has obtained since the com- 
mencement of the year, is the most 
certain test and guarantee of the general 
feeling of confidence in the continuance 
of public tranquillity and prosperity. 
The 24th was settling-day in Consols, 
and in the six weeks intervening since 
the last settlement, the extreme varia- 
tions scarcely amounted to 4 per cent. ; 
and all other descriptions of Govern- 
ment Security have been neatly equally 


steady. Bank Stock and India Stock 
have, however, materially improved 


within the last month; the former to 
the extent of nearly 5 per cent., the 
latter about half as much. 

In the Foreign Market the fluctua- 
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tions had been within narrow limits, 
even in that great medium of specula- 
tion, Spanish Stock, until the 22nd of 
the last month, when something like 
a panic was engendered by some ex- 
aggerated statements of reverses suffered 
by the Queen's troops in the revolted 
provinces, and by apprehensions of the 
want of ability of Mendizabal to provide 
for the dividends due in May. The 
effect of this was to reduce Spanish 
Active Stock from 47 to about 43; but 
it has since rallied to a quotation mid- 
way between those extremes. 

The Share Market has presented a 
scene of extraordinary excitement and 
activity; almost every description of 
railway scheme has been eagerly patro- 
nized, and shares purchased at a pre- 
mium. Since the commencement of 
the present month, the premium on 
London and Birmingham has advanced 
from 60/. to 75/. on London and South. 
ampton from 1. 10s. to 84. 10s., and on 
(ireat Western, from 15/. to 247. The 
determination, however, expressed by 
Ministers in the House of Commons to 
scrutinize more narrowly than has hi- 
therto been the case the relative merits 
of rival schemes, has lately somewhat 
checked the eagerness for engaging in 
these speculations, which were begin- 
ning to excite no small apprehension in 
the minds of cooler and more observing 
persons, 

The closing prices of the various de- 
scriptions of Public and Joint-Stock 
Securities on the 23rd are subjoined :— 
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ENGLISH FUNDS. 


Bank Stock, 218) 194—Three per 
cent. Reduced, 914 2—Three per cent. 
Consols, 914 §—Three and a Half per 
cent. Reduced, 1004 §—Three and a Half 
per cent. New, 100 4—Long Annuities, 
1860, 169, 3—India Stock, 2564 7—India 
Bonds, 3 5—Exchequer Bills, 19 21— 
Ditto Small, 19 21—Consols for Account, 
Yl, }—Ditto April, 914- §—Omnium, 


44 §. 
SHARES. 

Brazilian, Imperial, 25 7—Ditto d El 
Rey, 44 54—Canada, 35 7—Colombian, 
13 14— Real Del Monte, 19 20— United 
Mexican, 4 4— London and Birmingham 
Railway, 73 5 pm—London and Green- 
wich ditto, 20 4—London and South 
ampton ditto, 74 84 pm—Great Western 
ditto, 234 44 pn— London and Brighton, 
114 124 pn—Rennie’s ditto, 1} 2 pm— 
Blackwall, 14 2 pn—Commercial ditto, 


144 pm. 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 

Belgian, 5 per cent. 102] 3}—Brazi- 
lian, 1824, 5 per cent. 86} 3—Chilian, 
6 per cent. 49 50—Colombian, 1824, 
G per cent. 312 24 — Danish, 3 per 
cent. 76} 74—Dute h, 24 percent. 553 3 
—Ditto, 5 per cent, 104 } — Mexican, 
6 per cent. 354 64 — Peruvian, 6 per 
cent, . > —Portuguese Regency, 5 per 
cent. 827 33—Ditto 18: 5, 3 per cent. 
528 5 furtan 0/. sterling, 5 per cent. 
1105 }—Spanish Active Bonds, 1834, 
44} 5—Ditto, Deferred ditto, 224 }— 
Ditto, Passive ditto, 144 }. 


MONTHLY DIGEST. 





GREAT 


BRITAIN. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT.— HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Feb. 4.—His Masgsty this day opened the Session of Parliament. On 
his arrival at the House of Peers he was conducted to the Throne with 
the usual ceremonies, and in a firm and distinct voice delivered the follow- 


ing Speech :— 
** My Lords and Gentlemen, 


* It is with great satisfaction that I again meet the great Council of the nation 


assembled in Parliament. 


[am ever anxious to avail myself of vour advice and 


assistance, and I rejoice that the present state of public affairs, both at home and 
abroad, is such as to permit you to proceed, without delay or interruption, to the 
calm examination of those measures which will be submitted to your consideration, 

“ I continue to receive from my Allies, and generally from all Foreign Powers, 
assurances of their unaltered desire to cultivate with me those friendly relations 
which it is equally my wish to maintain with them ; and the intimate union which 
happily subsists between this country and France is a pledge to Europe for the con- 
tinuance of the general peace. 
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** Desirous on all occasions to use my friendly endeavours to remove causes of 
disagreement between other Powers, | have offered my mediation in order to com- 
pose the difference which has arisen between France and the United States. This 
offer has been accepted by the King of the French: the answer of the President 
of the United States has not yet been received ; but I entertain a confident hope 
that a misunderstanding between two nations so enlightened and high-minded will 
be settled in a manner satisfactory to the feelings, and consistent with the honour, 
of both. 

“ I have still to lament the continuance of the civil contest in the northern pro. 
vinces of Spain. The measures which I have taken, and the engagement into 
which I have entered, sufficiently prove my deep anxiety for its termination ; and 
the prudent and vigorous conduct of the present Government of Spain inspires me 
with the hope that the authority of the Queen will soon be established in every 
part of her dominions, and that the Spanish nation, so long connected by friend- 
ship with Great Britain, will again enjoy the blessings of internal tranquillity and 
union. 

* | have given directions that there be laid before you the treaty which I have 
concluded with the Queen of Spain for the suppression of the Slave Trade. 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“ | have directed the estimates of the year to be prepared and laid before you 
without delay. They have been framed with the strictest regard to well-considered 
economy. 

“ The necessity of maintaining the maritime strength of the country, and of 
giving adequate protection to the extended commerce of my subjects, has occasioned 
some increase in the estimates for the naval branch of the public service. 

* The state of the commerce and manufactures of the United Kingdom is highly 
satisfactory. I lament that any class of my subjects should still suffer distress ; 
and the difficulties which continue to be felt in important branches of agriculture 
may deserve your inquiry, with the view of ascertaining whether there are any 
measures which Parliament can advantageously adopt for the alleviation of this 
pressure, 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ IT have not yet received the further Report of the Commission appointed to con- 
sider the state of the several dioceses of England and Wales; but I have reason to 
believe that their recommendations upon most of the important subjects submitted 
to them are nearly prepared. They shall be laid before you without delay, and you 
will direet your early attention to the Ecclesiastical Establishment, with the inten- 
tion of rendering it more efficient for the holy purposes for which it has been 
instituted, 

“ Another subject which will naturally occupy you is the state of the tithe in 
England and Wales; and a measure will be submitted to you, having for its end 
the rendering this mode of providing for the clergy more fixed and certain, and 
calculated to relieve it from that fluctuation and from those objections to which it 
has hitherto been subject. 

** The principles of toleration by which I have been invariably guided must 
render me desirous of removing any cause of offence or trouble to the consciences 
of any portion of my subjects; and I am therefore anxious that you should con- 
sider whether measures may not be framed, which, whilst they remedy any griev- 
ances which affect those who dissent from the doctrine or discipline of the Esta- 
blished Church, will also be of general advantage to the whole body of the 
community. 

“ The speedy and satisfactory administration of justice is the first and most 
sacred duty of a Sovereign, and I earnestly recommend you to consider whether 
better provisions may not be made for this great purpose in some of the departments 
of the law, and more particularly in the Court of Chancery. 

* I trust that yon will be able to effect a just settlement of the question of tithe 
in lreland, upon such principles as will tend at length to establish harmony and 
peace in that country. 

“ You are already in possession of the Report of the Commission appointed to 
inquire into the siate of the Municipal Corporations in Ireland ; and | entertain 
the hope that it will be in your power to apply to any defects and evils which may 
have been known to exist in those institutions, a remedy founded on the same prin- 
ciples as those of the Acts which have already passed for England and Scotland. 
“A further Report of the Commission of [nquiry into the condition of the 
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poorer classes of my subjects in Ireland will speedily be laid before you. You will 
approach this subject with the caution due to its importance and difficulty ; and 
the experience of the salutary effect produced by the ‘ Act for the Amendment of 
the Laws relating to the Poor in England and Wales’ may in many respects assist 
your deliberations. 

“ T rely upon your prudence and wisdom, and upon your determination to main- 
tain as well as to amend the laws and iustitutions of the country; and I commit 
these questions of domestic policy, to which I have deemed it my duty to direct 
your attention, into your hands, persuaded that you will so treat them as to in- 
crease the happiness and prosperity, by promoting the religion and morality, of my 
people.” 

After the delivery of the Royal Speech, the House of Lords adjourned 
during pleasure. 

When the house met at five o'clock, after their temporary adjournment, 
the Duke of Leinster moved the Address, which was seconded by the Earl 
of Burlington.—The Duke of Wellington, after expressing his satisfaction at 
the assurances in the King’s Speech that the general tranquillity was not 
likely to be disturbed, directed his remarks to the domestic subjects alluded 
to from the Throne. His Grace disclaimed any wish to embarrass his Ma- 
jesty’s government, but stated, at the same time, his objection to being bound 
by the pledge introduced into the Address to consider the proposed Munici- 
pal Reform Bill for Ireland, on any ground but the real merits of the ques- 
tion. The Noble Duke then moved the following amendment :—“ That 
being already in possession of the Report of the Commission appointed to in- 
quire into the state of the Municipal Corporations in Ireland, we will proceed, 
without delay, to the consideration of any defects or evils which may have 
been shown to exist in these institutions, for the purpose of obviating them— 
to ensure the impartial administration of justice."—-Lord Melbourne assured 
the House that no intention existed of pledging Noble Lords to any precise 
form of enactment for the Irish Municipalities. —The Marquess of Lansdowne 
repeated the assurances of Lord Melbourne ; and added that, without com- 
promising their own views, the government would accede to the motion of the 
Duke of Wellington. The amendment was then agreed to,and their Lord- 
ships adjourned. 


Feb. 5.—Their Lordships met, and procecded in state to present the Ad- 
dress to his Majesty. 

Feb. 8.—The Lord Chancellor informed their Lordships that his Majesty 
had been pleased to return the following answer to the Address of that 
House :—* My Lords—I thank“you for your loyal and dutiful address: I re- 
ceive with great satisfaction, and rely with entire confidence upon your as- 
surance that the questions of domestic policy which I have recommended to 
your attention will be treated by you in a manner calculated to increase the 
happiness and prosperity of the country, by promoting the religion and mo- 
rality of my people.” 

‘eb. 9.—On the motion of the Earl of Winchilsea, a list of Commissioners, 
&c., appointed since January 1, 1830, was ordered to be laid before the House. 
—The Marquess of Salisbury called the attention of the House to the prac- 
tice which he understood had obtained, of appointing magistrates on the re- 
commendation of Secretaries of State without reference to the Lords-Lieu- 
tenant of counties, whose local knowledge makes it desirable that they should 
be consulted. He moved (considering political partisans might in this way 
be preferred, but not bringing any charge against the present government) 
for returns of persons so appointed. 


Feb. 18.—Lord Wynford moved for a Committee to inquire into the causes 
of the distressed state of agriculture.—-Lord Melbourne said that he should 
not oppose the motion, but he begged to state that he could take no part in 
the management of the Committee, and that the government could be no 
party to any measure which would propose to tamper with the currency, 
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either by a greater issue of paper, or by depreciating the standard.—After 
some discussion the motion was agreed to, and the Committee appointed.— 
The Marquess of Londonderry reverted to the case of twenty-seven young 
men who bal been seized in Spain, and imprisoned, contrary to the law of 
nations, His Lordship gave notice that he should move for papers on the 
subject, 

Feb. 19.—It was ordered, on the motion of Lord Londonderry, * That an 
humble address be presented to his Majesty, praying that his Majesty will be 
pleased to order that there be laid before this House a copy of the letter, 
written in or about the month of September last, by the Noble Lord the Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, interceding for the liberation of twenty- 
seven Spaniards captured on board the Isabella Anne, about the month of 
February, 1835, and still retained as prisoners, together with the answer of 
the Spanish government thereto.’—On the motion of Lord Lansdowne, the 
resolutions of the House of Commons relative to the mode of preparing 
Bills and Parliamentary Papers, and substituting plain round-hand for en- 
grossing in black-letter, were referred to a Select Committee. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Feb, 4.—Sir J. Wrottesley moved the Address to the Throne, which was 
seconded by Mr. Parker.—-Sir R. Peel protested, in a very forcible manner, 
against the breach of established courtesy involved in so wording the Address 
as to pledge Hon. Members not to inquire into and redress the defects in the 
Irish Corporations, but to the declaration of a particular mode of legislation 
on the subject, even when the Speech from the Throne, to which the Address 
was an answer, admitted that the proof of any defects had not yet been fur- 
nished by the Commissioners for Municipal Inquiry. In conclusion, the 
Right Hon. Bart. moved an amendment on that portion of the Address 
referred to, to the effect that the House would zealously inquire into, and 
scrupulously redress, any grievances that might be proved to exist.—This 
amendment was opposed by Lord J. Russell._-Lord Stanley expressed his 
disposition to do whatever justice might require in the reform of Irish Cor- 
porations, but concurred with Sir R. Peel in refusing to be pledged by others 
to the adoption of any peculiar plan for securing that object.—Lord Dudley 
Stuart announced his intention to move an amendment to the Address with 
respect to Poland. His Lordship, however, before sitting down, withdrew 
the proposed amendment, and satisfied himself with stating that he should 
bring forward the subject on another day..-After some further discussion, 
the gallery was cleared for a division, which was however delayed by the 
rising of Mr. O'Connell. He reiterated, with scarcely a variation of phrase, 
the speeches he has lately made in Ireland and some parts of England, and 
declared his resolution to support ministers. The House having divided, the 
numbers were—For the Address, 284; for the Amendment, 243 ; Majority 
for the Address, 41. 


Feb. 5.—Mr Ewart moved that no business except of a formal nature should 
be entered upon after the hour of half-pasteleven at night. He had made a 
similar motion during the last Session, which, though not carried formally, 
was virtually so by the persevering conduct of his Hon. Friend the Member 
for Salford, and he only now wished to establish, by a resolution of that House, 
what had been the practice forsome time past. There was now a great deal 
of time wasted in debating the solemn and important question whether they 
should adjourn or not, and by acceding to his proposition they would be 
enabled to devote it to public business. The Hon. Gentleman concluded by 
submitting his proposition.—After a long discussion the House divided, when 
there appeared—For the motion, 51; against it, 233; majority against it, 
182.—-Sir J. Wrottesley then brought up the Report on the Address. 


Feb. 8.—Lord John Russell having called the attention of the House to a 
resolution passed in 1833, to the effect that it would be very dangerous to 
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make any attempt to alter the currency, so as to lower the standard, pro- 
ceeded, in compliance with the terms of his Majesty's Speech from the 
Throne, to move for the appointment of a Committee of Inquiry into 
the present state of the agricultural interest, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the facts of the case, and of devising a remedy, if such were 
possible. His Lordship strongly deprecated any alteration in the cur- 
rency, as being neither consistent with the public faith nor conducive to 
the public interest, and recommended to the notice of the Committee the 
fact, that, although wheat was and for some time had been very low in price, 
there had not been an equal fall in the other descriptions of grain. His 
Lordship then adverted to the great changes at present in progress for the 
benefit of the farming interest, from the operation of the new Poor Law Act, 
which had in Sussex, and many other parts of England, already reduced the 
poor-rates one-third, and would eventually reduce them much more—thus 
affording a great amelioration to the farming districts. The state of the law 
relative to the county-rate would also come under the consideration of the 
Committee, with the view, if possible, of devising some satisfactory control 
over the expenditure incurred under that important head. With regard to 
the corn-laws, he did not deem it expedient to take that subject into consi- 
deration. He thought the agriculturist entitled to protection, and did not 
wish that question to occupy the attention of a Select Committee, being, in 
his judgment, a question more suited to the consideration of the whole House. 
His Lordship added, that his reasons for assenting to the appointment of a 
Committee were founded more upon his feeling that it was the duty of Par- 
liament to inquire, when inquiry was demanded by a large class of the com- 
munity, than upon any prospect which he saw of relieving the distress which 
pressed upon the agriculturist by any legislative interference. He did not 
wish to hold out any hopes which might turn out unfounded. He wished the 
question to be fairly sifted by the Committee ; and if, after its inquiries were 
terminated, it should turn out that there were any practical means by which 
agriculture could be improved, it would then be the duty of Parliament to 
adopt them.—The Committee was appointed. 

Feb. 9.—A petition was presented by Mr. Buckingham, for leave to bring 
in a Bill for compensation from the East India Company for injuries sus- 
tained.—Lord J. Russell moved for leave to bring in a Bill for the Commu- 
tation of Tithes in England and Wales. The leading outlines of the plan 
were, that in the first instance there should be a board formed, to consist of 
three persons, two to be named by the King and one by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; that such board should have opportunity to nominate sub-com- 
missioners to act in different parts of the country; and that they should hear 
and determine the commutations, subject, of course, to the revision of the 
superior board. That all parties should have the opportunity of effecting 
voluntary commutations, by each representing the case before the commis- 
sioners; but that if they did not voluntarily adjust the commutation, then 
the commissioners should have the power of compelling a commutation, and 
deciding the amount of it. To ascertain what ought to be the amount of the 
commutation, an average to be taken of the tithes for the last seven years ; 
and 75 per cent. of that average to be the maximum of amount to be fixed 
upon as the rate of perpetual commutation. It being notorious that many 
clergymen have for years received much less tithe than they ought to have 
received, there should be power in those cases to ascertain what ought 
to have been received, and then to fix the amount at not lower than 60 per 
cent. nor above 75 per cent. The amount of tithe-commutation to be ascer- 
tained in consequence of this Bill not to continue to be paid as now, but to 
be in the nature of a rent charge, and to be payable by the landlord. His 
Lordship made some exceptions regarding new hop-grounds, &c., which 
afterwards ealled forth some inquiries from Mr. Hume and others; in reply 
to which his Lordship was understood to say, that those grounds should not 
be liable to more than 15s. an acre charge over and above what they would 
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pay as corn lands.—Sir R. Inglis considered the measure to be of a most 
injurious tendency, and that eventually it must very materially affect the 
revenues of the Church.— Sir R. Peel regretted that it had been deemed re- 
quisite to introduce a compulsory provision; he should have preferred an 
attempt, in the first instance, to ascertain what could be effected by voluntary 
commutation. When last in office, he had prepared a Bill on this subject, 
and as it might be of use, he should be happy to let the Noble Lord have it, 
to assist him in preparing the Bill now proposed.—After some further re- 
marks from Sir E. Knatchbull, &c., leave was given to bring in the Bill— 
Mr. Hume, after an extended discussion, carried his resolution for disconti- 
nuing gratuities to officers of the House, &c.—-Mr. Hume brought forward 
his proposition, that it be an instruction to the Committee to reconsider the 
propriety of removing the site of the Houses of Parliament. It was debated 
at some length, and strongly resisted ; and eventually the House divided on 
it. The motion was lost by—Ayes, 42; Noes, 141—Majority against it, 99. 


‘eb. 10.—The Committee moved for by Mr. Ewart on a preceding even- 

ing, to inquire how far the arts of design could be ry Mod more available 

to the improvement of certain branches of manufacture, was nominated, Sir 
H. Hardinge called attention to the fact that, out of fifteen Members ap- 
yointed on the Committee, only four were from the Opposition side of the 
louse. 

Feb. 11.—Colonel Bruen presented a petition from certain electors of the 
county of Carlow, praying for inquiry into the circumstances connected 
with the election of Messrs. Raphacl and Vigors.——Mr. O'Connell declared 
himself ready to second the motion for a Committee to inquire into his con- 
duct. Having supported inquiry in the case of other persons, he would not 
resist it in his own, He complained of the endeavour to wound his feelings 
by introducing the name of his son, John O'Connell, the Member for 
Youghall, into the petition. Mr. Hardy presented a petition from Bath to 
the same effect.—Afler considerable discussion it was proposed that they 
should postpone further debate till Monday, and that in the meantime the 
petitions should be printed... Mr. O'Connell and others proposed that Tues- 
day should be named.—Lord Stanley expressed his astonishment that Mr. 
O'Connell could consent to, or desire any delay of the consideration of such 
serious charges. He should have thought that there would have been resist- 
ance from such quarter of every hour's delay that was not absolutely una- 
voidable. Not knowing what use was to be made of the delay, be knew not 
how it could be sanctioned.—-A long discussion followed, which ended, 
eventually, by Mr. Hardy's motion for the Committee of Inquiry being de- 
ferred till Tuesday. 

Feb, 12.—Mr. Hawes gave notice of his intention to present a petition 
from certain architects, praying that all the plans sent in for the new Houses of 
Parliament should be publicly exhibited before the Committee of the House, 
—Mr. Wilks presented a petition from three individuals of Marlow, com- 
plaining that distress-warrants had been issued against them on Monday 
for the payment of chure)h-rates, although the summonses were only issued 
on Saturday. Laid on the table —Mr. R. Wallace begged to ask whether 
it was the intention of the Post-office Commissioners to make any alteration 
in the general management of the Post-oflice ; and, secondly, whether there 
was any foundation for the alleged irregularities in the packet department. 
—Mr. Labouchere said it was intended to make some change in regard to 
the management of the Post-oflice; and also that a report relative to the 
steam-packet stations would be laid on the table in about three weeks.—In 
answer to another question from Mr. R. Wallace, Mr. Labouchere said that 
there would be no further outlay on the harbour of Portpatrick until a Re- 
port had been made upon the subject by the Commissioners.—On the motion 
of Mr, Baring, the House went into a Committee of Supply, and severat 
sums were voted.--The House having resumed, and certain resolutions re- 
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specting Committees having been anes, Mr. 8. O’Brien moved as an 
amendment, that upon all subjects which concerned the interests of the 
United Kingdom at large, at least two out of the fifteen be selected from 
the Irish Members. The Hon. Member, however, eventually withdrew his 
motion, 


Feb. 15.—Mr. Roebuck moved for a copy of the instructions to Lord Gos- 
ford and the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the grievances of 
Lower Canada.—Sir. G. Grey said, the production of the papers required 
would operate injuriously to the public service.— Mr. Roebuck, upon this 
statement, declined to press his motion —Mr. Roebuck then brought forward 
his motion for the appointment of a Committee to inquire into the adminis- 
tration of justice in the Mauritius.—After an extended discussion, the 
House divided ; the numbers Were—For the motion, 69; against it, 227; 
lost by a majority of 158, 


Feb. 16.—Mr. Hardy, on renewing the discussion upon the petitions re- 
lating to the Carlow election, read the correspondence which had taken place 
between the parties, en which he grounded his charges against Mr. O'Con- 
nell. The transaction, he contended, was distinctly in its character a bar- 
gain, and he challenged the Attorney-General to say whether he had ever 
witnessed a more complete bargain than this appeared to be. With respect 
to the expenditure of the money, he could not conceive how it could have 
been all expended, seeing how soon the Hon. and Learned Gentleman had 
withdrawn his opposition to the petition. But it was, as he conceived, of little 
importance whether any portion of the money had gone into the pocket of 
Mr. O'Connell or not. Besides, he would ask the House, what would have 
become of the money if no opposition had been made to the return of Mr. 
Raphael? There was no condition in the bargain to provide that in sucha 
ease the money should be returned. The Hon. Member concluded by 
moving, ‘* That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the cireum- 
stances of the traffic and agreement alleged to have taken place between 
Daniel O'Connell and A. Raphael, Esqrs., touching the nomination and 
return of Alexander Raphael as one of the representatives in Parliament for 
the county of Carlow, at the last election for that county, and to report the 
minutes of evidence taken before them, with their observations thereon.’”— 
Mr. O'Connell commenced by declaring that the resolution was an exceed- 
ingly paltry one. It did not extend to the inquiry which he demanded, He 
denied that he had been furnished with a copy of the petition before the cor- 
respondence with the Hon. Gentleman, and alluded to the cheers with which 
the contrary statement had been received, as a proof of the “ impartiality” he 
had to expect. The inquiry should have been extensive and searching, not 
paltry and personal, as it had now become. He was acquitted of personal 
corruption the other evening. But he defied the charge. What he wanted 
was an independent Committee and a full inquiry; and if that were not 
granted, his influence in Ireland—ay, and in die waa and even in 
Bradford—would be increased, and the Hon. Member who accused him might 
meet him there if ever he stood for that place again. He was the hired ser- 
vant of the Irish people, and it was his duty to obtain Members to represent 
them in that House. Yet this was made a charge against him. The Hon. 
and Learned Gentleman then entered into a history of the state of Ireland 
under the Tories, and proceeded to detail the history of his connexion and 
proceedings with Mr. Raphael. As to the charge of pecuniary corruption, 
the whole of it arose from the circumstance of Mr. Raphael being applied to 
for the expenses of his election. But he would appeal to any man whether 
the legitimate expenses must not be considerable. After going through many 
additional details, the Hon. and Learned Member pol by declaring, 
that if he agreed to the Committee, it would be in order to hear the evidence 
of Mr. Vigors, and to ascertain whether the allegations contained in his peti- 


tion were or were not well founded.—Mr. R. Wason abandoned his proposi- 
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tion that the case be investigated at the bar of the House.—Mr. Warburton 

moved, asan amendment to Mr. Hardy's motion, “* That it be an instruction 
to the Committee to ascertain how the money advanced by Mr. Raphael was 
expended, and to the circumstances connected therewith.’—In answer to 
Lord Sandon’s inquiry, he added that he did not thereby mean that the Coin- 

mittee should go into the history of the county's eleetions.—The motion was 
eventually carried, amended as proposed by Mr, Warburton, and the names 
previously selected by conference between parties on each side of the House 
were adopted.—Mr. Hardy said, he had neither prepared the list, nor in- 
tended to be on the Committee.—Nominees were afterwards chosen, Mr. 
Sergeant Wilde and Sir F. Pollock, making 13 Members. 


heb. 17.—Mr. Ewart moved the second reading of the Prisoners’ Defence 
by Counsel Bill. —Sir E. Wilmot moved, as an amendment, that the Bill be 
read a second time that day six months. — After some discussion there was a 
division, when there appeared, for the second reading, 179; against it, 35; 
Majority in its favour, I44.— Mr. Hawes moved, * That it be an instruction 
to the Committee appointed to consider and report on the plans for the 
two Houses of Parliament, to inspect all the plans that had been submuntted 
to the Commissioners, Xe., and to receive the estimates of the said plans from 
such architects as might be willing to furnish them to the Committee.”— 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed the motion, as being calculated to 
open the whole question regarding the plans.—The House eventually divided 
on it; the numbers were, for the motion, 48; against it, 120; majority 
against it, 72. 

Feb. 18.— Lord Morpeth moved for leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
law regarding the appointment, Xe. of the constabulary force in Ireland, 
which, after an extended conversation, Was agreed to.—Mr. Sheil brought 
forward his motion respecting the Lay Association for the protection of 
Church property in Ireland, and moved for a Select Committee to inquire 
into certain particulars of their conduct while endeavouring to enforce the 
payment of tithe. —Mr. Sergeant Jackson and Mr. Shaw complained that 
the law had not been observed.—Mr. Sergeant O’Loghlin, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and Lord Morpeth, contended that they had obeyed the 
law, and followed the precedents of their predecessors in otlice.—After an 
extended discussion, the motion was conceded. 

Feb. 19.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved for a copy of the 
Treasurer's minute to carry into effect the offer of Lord Sidmouth to resign 
his pension of 3000/7. He was anxious to take the earliest opportunity of 
bringing this subject before the House, and he did so in consequence of a 
letter received by the head of the Government from Lord Sidmouth, in which 
he begged to resign the pension of 3000/7., which he received for the duties 
he had performed as Speaker of that House.—Lord D. Stuart moved, pur- 
suant to notice, * That an Address be presented to the Crown for the treaty 
of Constantinople of the 8th of July, 1833, called the treaty of Hoonkiar 
‘Skelessi, the treaty of St. Petersburgh, of the 29th of January, 1834, the 
corresponde nee between this Government and the Governments of Russia 
and Turkey relative to those treaties, and the correspondence with the 
Government of Russia relating to the remonstrances made by England 
against the conduct pursued by Russia towards Poland.” After a long dis- 
cussion, that part of the motion relative to the treaty of Hoonkiar 'Skelessi 
was agreed to, and the rest negatived. 


THE COLONIES. 
WEST INDIES. 
The Jamaica papers contain the unwelcome information that fresh differ- 


ences had arisen between the House of Assembly and the Marquis of Sligo. 
The Colomal Legislature had had under discussion the Police Bill; and, 
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after a lengthened debate, it had been resolved to continue that measure for 
one year only, in opposition to the wishes of his Excellency that it should be 
of equal duration with the term of apprenticeship. 


CANADA, 


The Canadian Legislative Council have adopted resolutions declaratory 
of the “ extreme alarm” with which they view what they herein designate 
“any inclination to infringe on the institution by a change in its constituent 
principles, which would ultimately tend to destroy the tutelary prerogative 
of the crown, to neutralize the indispe ‘nsable protection of the mother-country, 
and to annihilate the counterpoise on the legislature which can alone insure 
to all the inhabitants of this province the full enjoyment of their rights and 
liberties.” 


FOREIGN STATES, 
FRANCE, 

The French papers state that M. Thiers is to be the President of the 
Council and Minister of Foreign Affairs, though not officially announced, 
With M. Thiers are to be associateda—M. Montalivet, in the Home Office ; 
M. Sauzet, Justice: M. D’Argout, Finance; Marshal Maison, War; M. 


Passy, Commerce ; M. de Montebello, Public Instruction; and Admiral 
Rosamel, Marine. 
UNITED STATES. 

The Message of the President to Congress on the subject of the relations 
between that government and that of France has been received. Its tone is 
decidedly warlike; for it not only recommends the cessation of all friendly 
intercourse with France by the prohibition of French products, and the entry 
of French vessels into the ports of the United States, but alludes, in language 
that cannot be mistaken, to their right of indemnification by reprisals upon 
French property. The President refers to “ naval preparations in France 
intended for the American seas,” and recommends * adequate preparation” 
to counteract them, “an increase of the navy, and the completion of the 
coast defences.’ He considers the subterfuge of France as to the non-pay- 
ment of the debt as an insult to the United States; “ for,’ says General 
Jackson, “ France admits the debt to be a just one, but refuses to pay be- 
cause her feelings have been hurt by his telling her it was a shame not to 
pay.’ The general opinion, however, is notwithstanding these hostile demon- 
strations, that no war will take place. The Message bears date on the 18th of 
January ; and as it was necessarily referred to a Committee of Congress, and 
any measure resulting therefrom must not only be digested and reported on 
by that committee, and subsequently pass the House, as well as receive due 
consideration in the Senate before it can be acted on, it is probable that se- 
veral weeks may elapse before the measures recommended by the President 
can become the law of the United States; and the interval which must thus 
elapse will afford time for the arrival of the despatches from England, an- 
nouncing, not only the offer of mediation of the British Government, but 
also the fact that the French Government had accepted that mediation. 
These despatches were transmitted by his Majesty’s brig Pantaloon, which 

sailed from Falmouth on the 23rd of December; and although winter pas- 
sages from England to America are generally longer than those from America 
to England, yet it is only a fair assumption that the accepted mediation 
would reach Washington within a fortnight after the date of the President's 
Message, and therefore in time to prevent the passing of any measure likely 
to widen the breach between France and the United States. ‘The interests 
of the people of both countries are essentially pacific. Neither of their 
governments has anything to gain by war. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL sages eg OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 


LORD STOWELL. 


The venerable Lord Stowell died at Early-court, near Reading, in the 91st 
year of hisage. By the demise of the Noble Baron, one of the few remaining 
links between our times and the era of Johnson, Burke, and Goldsmith, has 
been lost. The venerable peer was one of Dr. Johnson's most intimate 
friends, and executor named in his will. Lord Stowell presided for years 
with great credit to himself over the Consistory and Admiralty Courts; and 
one of his latest judgments in the latter, given a few years since, in the 
matter of the slave Grace, was as distinguished as those given in his best 
days for critical acumen and extreme nicety of discrimination. He had been 
twice married ; in April, 1782, to Anna Maria, eldest daughter and co-heiress 
of John Bagnall, Esq., who died in 1809. In 1813 he married, when in his 
68th year, Lady Louisa Catherine Howe, Marchioness Dowager of Sligo, and 
daughter of the celebrated Earl Howe: she died in 1817, without issue. By 
his first marriage Lord Stowell had a son and daughter; the latter was 
married in Mareh, 1809, to Thomas Townshend, Esq., who died in 1820 
childless ; and she was married a second time, in 1823, to Viscount Sid- 
mouth. Lord Stowell’s only son, the Tlon. William Scott, was born in 1794, 
and died a short time ago, somewhat suddenly, The title is extinet. Lord 
Stowell’s next brother, who survives him, is the venerable Earlof Eldon. Lord 
Stowell retired from the Admiralty Court in 1828, having presided there for 
the term of twenty years. The late Baron was a Privy Councillor, a Com- 
missioner of the Land-tax, Master of the Faculties, a Bencher of the Middle 
Temple, D.C.L., F.R.S., and F.S.A. 


ADMIRAL SIR THOMAS PAKENHAM, G.C.B. 


The deceased Admiral was son of Thomas Lord Longford by Lady Eliza- 
beth, who was made a Countess after his death. He was certainly one of 
the most distinguished officers of the British navy, a man remarkable for 

talent, prompt decision, courage, and judgment. He first went to sea in 
1770, in the Southampton frigate, with Captain Maebride, and in 1774 pro- 

ceeded to the coast of Guinea with the brave Cornwallis. On his return he 
Was appointed acting Licutenant of the Sphinx, Captain Hunt, and sailed 
for North America. Early in 1776 General Lord Howe had evacuated Bos- 
ton, and Lord Cornwallis had arrived. It was of the utmost importance that 
he should be apprised of the cireumstance immediately, and Mr. Pakenham 
Was intrusted with the dispatches of General Clinton, and sent in the armed 
sloop General Gage to Halifax, which port he reached, having narrowly es- 
caped capture by an American squadron. Admiral Shuldham was so pleased 
with his skill and ability that he instantly made him a Lieutenant in the 
Greyhound frigate, in which he was actively employed and severely wounded. 

On the return of the Greyhound to England, Lord Mulgrave took Mr. 
Pakenham as Second Lieutenant of the Courageux, from which he was re- 
moved to the Europe, Admiral Arbuthnot flag-ship, and proceeded with 
him to North America. He was soon after made a commander, appointed 
to the Victor, and dispatched to the West Indies with the intelligence that 
Count D Estaing had arrived on the American coast with a large fleet. On 
his arrival at Jamaica Captain Pakenham was transferred to the Ruby, Sir 
Peter Parker's tlag-ship, and was soon after appointed to the command of 
the Bristol. He then sailed with Commodore Cornwallis, and fought in 
those defensive actions which covered him with immortal honour. In these 
engagements Captain Pakenham distinguished himself by his coolness and 
judgment, for which Sir Peter Parker promoted him to the rank of Post Cap- 
tain in the San Carlos, a ship taken from the Spaniards, His career was 
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for a time suspended: the wounds he had received in the Greyhound broke 
out afresh, baffled all medical skill, and forced him to return to England. As 
soon as he recovered he was appointed to the command of the Crescent, of 
twenty-eight guns, in which he accompanied Admiral Digby to Gibraltar, 
and thence to Minorca, for the relief of the garrison. He returned in com- 
pany with the Flora, Captain Williams, and they fell in with two Dutch 
frigates, of thirty-six guns each, which they brought to action. For two 
hours did Captain Pakenham contend against the superior force, but having 
lost his mainmast, the ship became unmanageable, and he was forced to 
strike; but Captain Williams, having reduced his opponent, bore up to the 
assistance of the Crescent, and prevented the enemy from taking possession 
of her. Captain Pakenham came home in the Flora, leaving 103 either 
killed or wounded out of 196. The court-martial came to the unanimous 
opinion, ‘ That the Honourable Captain Pakenham throughout the action 
had behaved with the coolest and ablest judgment, and with the firmest and 
most determined resolution—that he did not strike till he was totally unable 
to make the smallest defence ; andthe Court do therefore honourably acquit 





him. 


They cannot dismiss him without expressing their admiration of his 


conduct, wherein he manifested the skill of an able and judicious seaman, 


and the intrepidity of a gallant officer.” 


Captain Pakenham was appointed 


to the Minerva, in the Channel fleet, under Lord Howe, and continued in 


her till the conclusion of the war. 


When the French revolution renewed 


the hostilities, Lord Chatham gave Captain Pakenham the command of the 
Invincible, of 74 guns, and in the complete defeat given to the enemy on 


the Ist of June, he bore a distinguished part. 
tioned by Lord Howe, and received amedal. In 


He was particularly men- 
1795 he was made a 


Colonel of Marines, and served under Admirals Waldegrave, Cornwallis, and 


Alan Gardner. 


In 1799 he was advanced to the rank of Rear-Admiral, in 


1804 to that of Vice-Admiral, in 1810 to that of Admiral, and in 1820 was 


created a Grand Cross of the Bath. 


MARRIAGES anp DEATHS. 


Married.j\—At Wimpole, R. C. Z. Bevan, 
Esq., of Belmont, Herts, to Lady Agneta 
Yorke, sister of the Ear! of Hardwicke. 

At Milan, Count Jules D’Andreis, to Caro. 
line, daughter of the late Rey. T. King, D.D. 
of Woodstock, Oxfordshire. 

J. W. Shawe, Esq., to Mary, only daughter 
of Sir Christopher Bayne, Bart., of Haretield- 
place, Middlesex. 

At Millmount-house, Ross-shire, Edward 
Ricketts, Esq., of his Majesty’s Treasury, to 
Miss Isabella Gibson, of the former place. 

At Weymouth, Theophilus John St. George, 
Esq-, eldest son of Sir Richard Bligh St. 
George, Bart. of Woodsgift, county Kilkenny, 
to Caroline Georgiana, second daughter of J. 
Lautour, Esq., of Hextoun-house, Hertford- 
shire. 

At Sherborne, the Rev. Joen Langdon, B.A. 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, to Eliza- 
beth, relict of the Iate Capt. Cook, of Slape- 
house, Netherbury, Dorset. 

At East Woodhay, Hants, the Rev. James 
Deans Dundas, second son of Capt. Dundas, 
M.P., to Olivia Flora, only daughter of Col. 
Burslem, of Harwood Lodge, Hants. 


Died.\—In Upper Harley-street, John Cun- 
ningham, Esq., in his 28th year, of the Mid 
dle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

At Sevenoaks Vine, Mrs. Randolph, aged 81 
relict of John Lord Bishop of London, 

In Cadogan-place, Caroline Christiana, wife 
of Major Goldsmid, and daughter of the late 
Daniel Birkett, of Ralhead House, Middlesex, 
EK sq., in the 37th year of her age. 

On the 6th ult., of a brain fever, In his 16th 
year, George Angustus, fourth and youngest 
son of John Burke, Esq., of St. Michael's 
Grove, Brompton. 

William Strange, Esq., of Upton, Essex, 
aged 70. 

At Clapham, in his 80th year, John Gillies, 
LL.D., F.R.S., &e. &e., Historiographer to his 
Majesty for Scotland. 

In Grosvenor-place, William Hollond, Esq, 
in the 86th year of his age. 

At Hackney, Thomas Warburton, Esq., in 
his 79th year. 

At Ardsallagh, county of Waterford, Mr. 
Ronayne, the Member for Clonmel. 

At West Hill, Wandsworth, Mr. Richard 
Phillips, in his 8ist year. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


LONDON. 


In the London Almshouses, insti- 
tuted in lieu of an illumination to com- 
memorate the passing of the Reform 
Bill, twenty-three candidates have been 
elected, who enjoy each annuities vary- 
ing from 12/. to 254. per annum. The 
almshouses are situated at Park-hill, 
Brixton. They are built in the Gothic 
style, and possess all the accommoda- 
tions which are consistent with institu- 
tions of this nature. 


LANCASHIRE. 


Mr. Pease, the Member for South 
Durham, at a dinner at Stockton-upon- 
Tees, drew the following picture of the 
flourishing state of the commercial and 
manufacturing interests of the country: 

“ Tam assured by an individual con- 
nected with the cotton trade in Man- 
chester, that the number of mills now 
building in that district must be consi- 
dered to exceed those already in existence ! 
Allow me, also, to turn your attention 
to figures, I find that the shipping from 
all parts of the world, entered inwards 
in 1&3, 27.730 vessels, while in 
1835 there were 28.860; that the num- 
ber of men emploved in the former year 
was 223.855, while the number em- 
ploved in 1835 was 340.027. Here is a 
proof of the increase of foreign trade, 
and this is the result of the prosperity 
of manufactures. The export of manu- 
factures—its declared value—was last 
vear 36,444,000/.; in 1835, 41.649 0007, 
It is this that gives to the manufactur- 
ing districts their present state of pros- 
perity. This prosperity must also ope- 
rate on agriculture.” 


Wiis 


Liverpool Custom- House —The amount 
of duties received at the Custom-house 
in 1835 was 4,273,000/. an increase of 
upwards of 426,000/. From a_parlia- 
mentary return of the receipts from 
customs at London, 1834, there were 
only six ports in England where they 
exceeded 100,000/.: namely, London, 
10,697,.263/.; Liverpool, 3.846.306. ; 
Bristol, 1.072.106/.; Huil, 682,000. ; 
Newcastle. 286.918/. and Gloucester. 
131,105/. The total receiptsin lreland 
were 1,756,0361, and in Scotland, 
1.441.336/. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the receipts at London were more 
than three times as much as those of all 





Scotland and Ireland, and that the re- 
ceipts at Liverpool, during the same 
period, were 648.0342. more than in all 
Scotland and JTreland.—Liverpool Mer- 


( “ry. 
SOMERSET. 


Trade of Bristol—-In the report. of 
the proceedings of the annual meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce it. will 
be seen that the increase of the customs’ 
duties at this port for the past year, as 
compared with the preceding, has been 
105.5802 8s. 9d. We presume this is 
cansed ina large degree by the opening 
of the tea-trade. By a Liverpool paper, 
we find that the increase at that port for 
the same period has been 426,5987. 


WALES. 


North and South Wales Banking Com- 
pany.—We are glad at length to learn 
that the attention of British capitalists 
has been directed to the improvement 
of Wales, by the establishment of a 
Bank capable of affording to the agri- 
cultural and mining interests a judicious 
and provident accommodation, and a 
more extended and = safer monetary 
system. 

North Wales especially demands the 
snecour of a bank tramed upon a broad 
national basis, which alone is caleulated 
to inspire confidence among the Ancient 
Britons, 

The principles of this bank appear to 
be the best adapted to promote the wel- 
fare of the Principality, and to open to 
individuals in Wales the means of se- 
curely investing any small surplus capital 
which they may have accumulated ; and 
we contidently hope that the inhabitants, 
enlightened by their chiefs, may derive 
all the advantages which the influx of 
half a million of capital intoa district so 
much requiring it is capable of yielding. 

Wales has in abundance natural 
sources of wealth, and requires only 
capital to render them available. Its 
mines are among the most productive in 
the world; but the fortunate chances 
that have led to the working of some 
have not operated to insure the pros- 
perity of others—although many of them 
are of high promise. The earth may be 
made to “ yield its increase ;* but en- 
terprise and industry can achieve little, 
without the sinews that add strength to 





action: the introduction of sufficient 
capital will convert many an apparently 
barren rock into gold. 

Wales also, considered with reference 
to agriculture, has riches on its surtace. 
The farmers of that country have long 
felt they stood in need of the assistance 
which the prudent capitalist is always 
ready to contribute—benefiting others 
while he serves himself. ‘To this class, 
espec ially , the establishment of the bank 
to which we refer, founded as it is upon 
the most safe and certain of all prin- 
ciples, will be of immense advantage. 

Wales has also its extensive manufac. 
tories. If their prosperity has not been 
commensurate with those of England 
it is only beeause the means have not 
been so fully within its reach. Its iron 
and its flannel have, it is true, main- 
tained their supremacy in our markets ; 
but even they have not continued to 
improve as they would have done if the 
manufacturer had found the aid which 
in England is procured so easily. The 
miner, the agriculturist, and the ma- 
nufacturer may, therefore, expect to 
reap vast advantages from the establish- 
ment of this ** North and South Wales 
Banking Company ;” and its beneficial 
influence will necessarily spread to every 
class of the people. We trust that the 
more wealthy among the Welsh will stir 
themselves to give it proper effect. It 
is only by improving the condition of 
the actual labourers above and beneath 
the soil that the lord of it is really 
benefited. ‘The poor are not more de- 
pendent on the rich than the rich on 
the poor; and if the circumstances of 
the one are bettered, those of the other 
necessarily become so. ‘The introduction 
of capital into Wales, by the mode to 
which we refer, is of immense import- 
ance to both. 


SCOTLAND. 


Cotton Trade of Scotland.—The cotton 
trade of Scotland continues to icrease 
every year. Last year the increase was 
more than 3800 bays ; total consump- 
tion nearly 100,000 bays. 32,000,000 
lbs. at Ud., 1,200,0002, ; charges and pro- 
fits on spinning at 7d., 930,000/.; of 
this sum about a half would be for w ages 
and a half for nar" and wear, profit, &c. 
Value of yarn, 2,130,000/.; exported 
(abous a fourth '), 530,000/. Left for 
manufacturing, 1,600,000/; expense 
and profit of manufacturing, 1,200,000/. 
Value of manufactured goods, 2,800,0004, 


Astonishing Produce at Leadhills,— 
which, in the words of the Gazetteer of 
Scotland, “ stand in an Alpine region, 


Wales—Scotland. 
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1300 feet above the level of the sea, 
amidst a wilderness of dismal heathy 
mountains.” Mr. John Hunter planted 
this last season 16 Scotch falls ( being 
the tenth part of a Scotch acre) with 
potatoes, which produced the extraor- 
dinary quantity of 335 imperial stones, 
being at the rate of 21 tons to the acre. 
The Earl of Hopetoun, the superior of 
this district, allows the miners to cul- 
tivate small lots, in all, consisting of 
about a square mile around the village, 
which is consequently under spade la- 
bour, producing an annual average of 
upwards of 25,000 stones of hay (22 Ibs, 
to the stone), 12,000 stones of potatoes, 
a few patches of oats, also a considerable 
quantity of green food for the cattle in 
summer. These quantities being com- 
puted by residenters at Leadhilis, well 
acquainted with the nature of agricultu- 
ral produce, they can be relied on as cor- 
reet, notwithstanding the account which 
has appeared in the * Statistical Ac- 
count of Lanarkshire,” which must have 
been derived from some erroneous cal- 
culation. When public attention is now 
so generally called to the practicability 
of improving our waste lands by spade 
labour, this instance of productiveness, 
from a mountain district higher than the 
summit of the Pentland range, ought 
certainly to bea strong proof of the pos- 
sibility of employing our pauper popu- 
lation with advantage to themselves, to 
the benefit of proprietors, and the ge- 
neral improvement of our country.— 
Scotsman. 


Dundee Shipping.—From an obscure 
provincial town, Dundee has, within the 
brief space of twenty years or little 
more, risen to distinction, her shipping 
and manufactures being now objects of 
national importance. In the year 1792, 
the number of vessels belonging to the 
town was 116, measuring 8550 tons re- 
gister. In the under-mentioned years 
the number of vessels, and the amount 
of tonnage, were as follows :—In 1824, 
165 vessels ; 17,045 tons. In 1829, 225 
vessels ; 27,150 tons. In 1833, 284 ves- 
sels; 35,473 tons: and, Ist of January, 
1836, the number was 302, and the ton- 
nage 39,531. During a period of 32 
years, trom 1792 to 18624, there was an 
increase of 9495 tons, which is scarcely 
equal to the increase for the next five 
years, namely, from 1824 to 1829; and 
in the succeeding four years, from 1829 
to 1833, was almost equal to what it 
had been during the previous five, being 
9323 tons. The increase goes on pro- 


gressively, and will of course keep pace 
with the trade,— Dundee Chromite. 
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SHERIFFS vor 1836. 


FNGLAND. 
Bedfordshire—Francis Green, of Bedford, 
hag 
Berkshire—William Bennett, of Faringedon- 


house, Esq 

Buckinghamshire—Thomas Tyrwhitt Drake, 
of Shardloes, Esq. 

Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire—Geo. 
Thornhill, of Diddington, Esq. 

Cheshire—Egerton Leigh, of High Leigh, Esq. 

Cornwall—Arthur Kelly, of Kelly, near Laun- 
ceston, Esq. 

Cumberland—Thomas Irwin, of Calder-Abbey, 
Esq. 

Derbyshire—William Pole Thornhill, of Stan- 
ton, Esq. 

Devonshire — Robert Robertson, of Mem- 
bland, Esq. 

Dorsetshire—John Stein, of Chalmington, Esq, 

Essex—Wm. Whitaker Maitiand, of Lough- 
ton-hall, Faq. 

Gloucestershire—Samuel Gist Gist, of Wor- 
mington-crange, Esq. 

Herefordshire—Fdward 
coutt, Esq. 

Hertfordshire—William Blake, of Danesbury, 
Esq 

Kent—Sir Edward Cholmeley Dering, of Sur- 
renden, Bart 


Griffiths, of New- 


Leicestershire—Sir Lionel Talmoash, of Buck 
minster, Bart., commonly called Lord Hunt- 
ingtower, 

Lincolnshire—Sir Montague John Cholmeley, 
of Easton-hall, Bart. 

Monmouthshire—George Rooke, of Liandogo, 
Neq 

Norfolk—Anthony Hamond, of Westacre, Esq. 

Northamptonshire—William Harris, of Woot- 
ton-house, Esq. 

Northumberland—Thomas Riddle, of Felton 
park, Fsq. 

Nottinehamshire—John 
ham Grange, Esq. 

Oxfordshire—Thomas Stonor, of Stonor, Esq. 

Rutlandshire—Richard Wade, of Upping- 
ham, hsq. 

Shropshire — Sir William Edward 
Broughton, of Downton, Bart. 

—James Bennett, of North Cad- 


Handley, of Mush- 


Rouse 


Somersetshire 
bury, Esq. 
Staffordshire—Thomas Hawe Parker, of Park- 

hall, Faq. 
County of Southampton—Sir Charles Hulse, 
of Breamore, Bart. 
Suffolk—Edward Bliss, of Brandon, Esq. 
Surrey— William Henry Cooper, of Pains-hill, 
Fsq. 
Sussex—John James King, of Coates, Esq 
Warwickshire—Henry Cadwallader Adams, 
of Ansty, Eeg 
W iltshire—Sir John Dugdale Astley, of Ever- 
leigh, Bart, 
Worcestershire — Sir OMey Penbury Wake. 
man, of Perdiswell, Bart 
Yorkshire—Nicholas Edmund Yarborough, of 
Heslington-hall, Esq. 
WALES. 
Avglesey—Richard Lioyd Edwards, of Mo. 
nachdu, Esq. 


Breconshire—John Lloyd Vaughan Watkins, 
of Pennoyre, Esq. 

Cardiganshire—Geo, Bowen Jordan Jordan, 
of Pigeonsford, Esq. 

Carmarthenshire—Richard Janion Nevill, of 
Lianelly, Esq. 

Carnarvonshire—Thomas Parry Jones Parry 
of Aberdunant, Esq. 

Denbighshire—John Kobin,of Tany-graig, Esq. 

Flintshire—Sir John Williams, of Bodlewyd- 
dan, Bart. 

Glamorganshire—Thomas Penrice, of Kily- 
rough, Esq. 

Merionethshire—John Ellirker 
Hendreissa, Exq. 

Montgomeryshire—James Proud Johnson, of 
Monksfields, Esq. 

Pembrokeshire—Charles Wheeler 
Webb Bowen, of Camrose, Esq. 

Radnorshire — James Williams Morgan, of 
Treble-hill, Glasbury, Esq. 


Boulcott, of 


rownsend 


IRELAND. 
Antrim—FEdward Bruce, of Scoutbush, Esq. 
Armagh—Viscount Alexander, of Caledon. 
Carlow—Richard Butier, of Ballintemple, Esq. 
Cavan—Thomas Finlay, of Sugarloat, Beltur 
bet, Esq 

Clare—John O'Brien, of Elmvale, Currofin, 
Esq. 

Cork—Hon. Robert King, of Mitchellstown. 

Donegal—John Harvey, of Mallin-hall, Esq. 

Down—Charles Donglas, of Grace-hall, Esq. 

Dublin—Sir William Henry Paimer, of Rush, 
Bart. 

Fermanagh—William Hall, Esq. 

Galway —John Cheevers, of Killyon, Esq. 

Kerry—Hon. T. Browne, of Prospect-hall, 
Killarney. 

Kildare—John H. Nangle, of Garrisker, Esq 

Kilkenny—Peter Connellan, of Coolmore, Esq. 

King’s County—Andrew Armstrong, of Gal- 
len, Iusq. 

Limerick—Vere Edward de Vere, of Curragh, 
Esq. 

Longtord—Francis Jessop, of Mount Jessop, 
Esq. 

Leitrim—Pierce Simpson, of Drumsna, Esq. 

Louth—Matthew O'Reilly, of Thomastown, 
hsq. 

Mayo—Thomas V. Clendinnan, of Thomas- 
town, Esq. 

Meath—Hen. Meredyth, of Carlanstown, Esq. 

Monaghan—Chas. Dawson, of Tanna, Coote- 
bill, Esq. 

Queen's County—J. W. Fitzpatrick, of Rath- 
kale, Esq. 

Roscommon—Edmund Mitchell, of 
Strong, Esq. 

Sligo—James Knott, of Battlefield, Esq. 

Tyrone—Chas, J. Gardiner, of Mountjoy Fo- 
rest, Esq. 

Waterford — Robert Power, of 
House, Eeq. 

W estmeath— William 
Castle, Esq. 

Wexford—Matthew Derinzy, of Clonghbren- 
nan, Enniscorthy, Esq. 

Wicklow—Jobn Parnell, of Avondale. Esq. 


Castle- 


Ciashmore 


Chapman, of Killua 





